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SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SELECTIONS 


Of all of the photographs submitted, three were selected by the Editorial 
Board for special presentation and commendation. All were from James MacBride's 
collection. 

Front Cover: Mt. Sir Donald - King of the Selkirks 
Frontispiece: Mt. Allen and its Glacier, above Moraine Lake 
Back Cover: Valley of the Ten Peaks, surrounding Moraine Lake 
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Thanks - to Oliver 


For 


Your Leadership and 

Guidance in the Mountains 

Your Enthusiasm for the 

True Values of the Natural Scene 

Your Great Spirit and 
Unfailing Friendship 


from 

The Base Campers 















During the past 33 years, I have had many 
rich experiences, while on Sierra Club Outings. 
Among these, two I treasure most: 

I shall always cherish the rare privilege 
I have had of camping, hiking and climbing with 
many of the men who laid the foundations of our 
Club and all it stands for. Men like Bill Colby, 
Joe LeConte, Duncan McDuffie, Stephen Mather, 
Walter Starr, Walter Huber, Robert Price, Clair 
Tappan, Phil Bernays, Bob Lipman and others. 

From these hardy pioneers, we have inherited 
many of our conservation policies— from them 
we have acquired many unique customs and tradi¬ 
tions - and occasionally we hear legendary tales 
about their fabulous feats. 

My one regret has always been that a typhoid 
epidemic made me miss John Muir and the 1903 
Outing. 

Then during recent years— the last 21— I 
I have had the rare good fortune of leading over 
5000 people on 40 outings into the mountains, 
across the deserts, down the rivers and over the 
glaciers— in both the United States and 
Canada. I like to flatter myself that I can 
c ount these among my cherished friends. Could 
anyone ask for a richer treasure? 
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So you can imagine what a tough decision 
it was for me to make— to lay down my leader¬ 
ship of the outings— to give up going into 
the wilderness each year with those of you with 
whom I have been camping for over a generation. 
Henceforth my mountain trips won't be the same 
without you around me. 

And with this decision must also go, of 
course, my responsibility for the Base Camp 
Book. This will be the last edition that I 
will edit and I am sure that its future issues 
will be in the best of hands. 


And so to you all- all of you who have 

been with me in the wilderness, I say .... 
let's just make it "au revoir" — for I sin¬ 
cerely hope that our trails will cross again- 
some time soon— somewhere pp there in God' s 
country. 

Meanwhile I commend to you the fine set of 
leaders who are undertaking the responsibility 
of conducting our Outings—- a better group of 
men you'll never meet. 


Au Revoir 
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An Appreciation 

Lor our co-producers 
of the Base Ccimp Books 



In this our final editorial for the B.G. 
book, we would like to include a special note 
of appreciation and gratitude for our Editorial 
Board and for the others who have in the years 
gone by struggled to bring this unique Book to 
its present success. 

Tear after year, these problems have in¬ 
creased, often times appearing insurmountable. 
But each time we licked 'em— often only after 
much personal effort and expense. Incidentally, 
I want to assure all of you $4.00 subscribers, 
that every single member of the Board, the Asso¬ 
ciate Editors, Artists and every author and co- 
operator has already subscribed his or her $4.00 
notwithstanding the fact that they have already 
donated many times that amount in other forms 
as part of their voluntary labor. 

As for the Editorial Board- each year it 
varied. This Board included everyone on the 
mast head—- spark-plugged by Fred Smith and ca¬ 
joled by Jim BacBride and myself. We have given 
Fred Smith the honorary title of Production Ma¬ 
nager. It could just have well been "Publisher" 
"Finance Manager", "Backer", "Slave Driver", 
"Personnel Director", "Subscription Solicitor", 
"Collection Dept.", "Accountant" and of course 
"General Office Boy". 


You'll all admit that one of the outstanding 
features of the BCBook is its wonderful collec¬ 
tion of photographs. I've often wondered if 
Jim MacBride, our Photographic Editor has ever 
though back as to how he got roped into this 
back breaking job. As I remember, it was back 
in 1947— Jim printed 250 full-page photos of 
the Palisades Crest. It proved an innovation 
and a feature of that Book. The next year Jim 
hand-printed 1250 photographs (5 sets of 250 
each). That was the year that Dick Kauffman 
contributed (for free) a couble spread colored 
picture of East Lake— it was then that the 
Library of Congress took notice and demanded 
two copies of each issue. That settled it, and 
Jim has been photographic editor ever since— 
and that has meant: collecting the best photo¬ 
graphs from the best photographers— and then 
personally printing them so that they would re¬ 
produce to best advantage. Matching up and lay¬ 
ing out the pictures has also been his responsi¬ 
bility— a by no means easy job— Incidental¬ 
ly, all of our recent provocative cover pictures 
have been from his collection of masterpieces. 

One name is missing from our old masthead, 
that of our beloved Peter Friedrichsen— our 
Art Editor. The pages of the Book have reflect¬ 
ed his humor and fine artistic touch ever since 






the beginning. Vou'll find examples of his 
sketches in the following History of the Base 
Camps. Ohr readers will miss him almost‘ad much 
as the Base Campers have missed his cheery smile 
greeting them in camp. 

The toughest job of all has been that of 
the Associated Editors ( Scribes, Reporters or 
by what other name, it was just as tough). Myll 
what a job-— checking on the authors and ar¬ 
tists, trying to make dead-lines— editing, 
writing and rewriting— and finally typing e- 
very single word for the finished pages— • I 
am always ashamed to ask the girls to do it and 
even more ashamed and afraid to face them after 
they have finished the last page. 

Every stranger who sees our BCBook, chortles 
and exclaims over the clever sketches, carica¬ 
tures and illustrations that fill our pages. 

What would the BCBooks be without these personal 
illustrations pointing the finger at many of our 
most intimate incidents— what memories they 
bring forth. Look through the following History 
of the Base Camps and note samples of our many 
fine artists—- Pete Friedrichsen, Chiura Obata. 
Gladys Janoff, Dorr Botbwell, Carrye Opton, 

Mary Barnas, Ethel Nelson, Marion V. Norberg, 
Ottmar Goebel, Robin Brant, and others. 

Great scientific value has been added to 
our Book by the Botanical Lists included each 
year and originated by John Thomas Howell, the 
Curator of the California Academy of Sciences, 
and his equally energetic assistant Peter Raven. 


Humbly I must admit that the Library of Con¬ 
gress placed some value on my geomorphological 
contributions, contained in each of the recent 
issues. 

Naturally we wuthors, artists and photo¬ 
graphers get a bit of glory from the printed 
recognition given us, but there are those who 
also worked and put our efforts into book form- 
they are the unsung heroies and heroines of the 
Book and deserve all of the tribut that I can 
give them here. Please note their names on 
the mastheads, and give them full credit when 
you meet them. 

So to all of you, whose names appear on this 
and past mastheads, let me tell you that it has 
been a privilege and a great pleasure to work 
with you. And I want to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Also let me assure you that you haven’t 
worked totally in vain. I've gotten the great¬ 
est kick out of reading over again (in anticipa¬ 
tion of the following historical article on 
Base Camps) the story of each of the old camps 
in the older issues of the BCBook. The older 
they get, the more fun you'll get out of them— 
its wonderful what memories they bring back- 
incidents that you have completely forgotten. 

So to you— my pa3t and current co-workers, 
many, many thanks— goodbye— and God Blegs^you. 








Old Photographs from Previous BC Books 


Wm. E. Colby, Sierra Club pioneers and scenes from the 
first Base Camp Outing at Tuolumne Meadows 
in 1901 


Banner Peak from near Thousand Island Lake 
Banner and Ritter from near Garnet Lake 
Arrow Peak overlooking Bench Lake 
































































































The complete story of the Base Camps has 
been well told in the BCBooks, and since this 
is to be my last issue, it is befitting that I 
summarise this story (from said Books)— one 
might say "as an accounting of my stewardship". 

This summarizing has been a.most pleasant 
undertaking. With firm resolve, I started to 
cull only the salient features of each camp 
from the old BCBooks. But soon found myself en¬ 
grossed in every detail— renewing old acquain¬ 
tances and recalling long-forgotten incidents. 
For you veteran Base Campers, I can recommend 
perusing your old copies, for many a pleasant 
evening. 

My notes soon accumulated into a thick pile, 
big enough to completely fill this Book. Then 
came the tough job of paring down. So in the 
following, I have tried to tell why each camp 
and its terrain was different, how some of the 
customs got started, and to list some of the 
personageswho were then First Basemen and have 
since become active chapter members and promi¬ 
nent camp leaders. 

For the sake of brevity I have left out a 
great deal. Please pardon my omission of your 
pot incident or story. But rather let this ar¬ 
ticle whet your interest and start you looking 
for the fTiller details in the original volumes. 


THE REAL FIRST BASE CAMP 

Actually the first Sierra Club Base Camp was 
the one Bill Colby conducted in 1901 in the Tuo¬ 
lumne Meadows— then a remote wilderness. If 
interested, read the full account in the 1956 
BCB. In 1902 Colby set up another Base Camp 
in the Kings River Canyon; and then in 1903, in 
the Kern, he launched out into what has since 
become the Club's famous High Trip. 

Then by 1940, the Club had grown to the point 
where it was felt that there should be some sort 

of a camp for the older member- the elder 

statesmen— or as it became known— "a sit- 
down-camp" for "suDer-annuated members." 

So that year we established our first modern 
Base Camp, at East Lake, with borrowed equip¬ 
ment from the High Trip. Here we met with our 
first surprise-— instead of being a rest camp 
for decrepid members it proved to be a jumping 
off place for a lot of active Sierrans. 

After the first two days of strenuous hiking 
into camp from Cedar Grove--we planned a rest¬ 
ful in-camp program. We had brought along all 
sorts of camp games and had them properly laid 
out and set up. 
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Than I remember that first morning. One large 
party took off for Reflection Lake-- two smaller 
groups went climbing and J ohn T. Howell started 
on a "brotrichium hunt." This innocent little 
plant with the ferocious, death-dealing name 
became the by-word of camp. 

No day passed with less than two summits con¬ 
quered— new routes were established up Stanford, 
Jordan and Brewer, with nearly everyone in camp 
climbing the latter. The pattern was set there, 
and every Base Camp since has hummed with ac¬ 
tivity. 

People, whose names you’ll recognise and 
who were active at East Lake, includes 

Dean Curtis, who made all subsequent Base 
Camps famous with his metropolitan menus. 

Lee Stopple who met Avis in this camp and 
married her. 

Art Argierwicz, famous climber, killed in 
World War II. 

Elsie Bell Eamshw, started her role of so¬ 
cial arbiter and has never relinquished it. 

Harold Kaye— writer of wonderful mountain 
plays. 

Ella McElligott, our first camp nurse. 

Cecil Earl (Lord Haw Haw) humorist and ra¬ 
conteur . 

Virginie De Fr'emery who led us for years in 
rounds. 


Auguste and Greta Fruge (our Bulletin Editor) 
then on their honeymoon. 

Frances Payne aided J.T.Howell's natural 
science program with "birds"-- which she has 
continued to do each year. 

Dick and Meta Kauffman who took our best 
photographs in the earlier years. 

Endy and Alice Hanson, who are still at it, 
climbing every peak in sight. 

Edith Main and Horace Breed who were married 
later. 

The Byrkit sister, Beth and Margaret, help¬ 
ing everybody and everywhere in camp, as they 
have continued to do every since. 

Inez Logan, who won the limerick contest and 
has been winning it each year since. 

Peter Friedrichsen kept the campfires fed and 
won everyone's heart then— and ever since. 

Fritz Borncamp and Ben Mason who haven't 
missed a Base Camp. 

Fred Foulon, "admiral of the fleet',' a log- 
raft, now an important member of BC commissary. 

Ruth Prager, veteran Hi Tripper and now in¬ 
veterate BCer. 

Helen Blasdale, also a convert from Hi Trips. 

Herbert and Nina Eloesser— active everywhere 
in the Sierra Club, unto the next generation. 

Bob Schonborn and Ted Simon, climbed then, 
but concentrate on chapter activities now. 

We'll have to stop there— but we could 
have kept on. 

NATURAL SCIENCES GIVEN IMPETUS 
It was at this Camp that John Thomas Howell ini¬ 
tiated his "highest Flower Show in the 'World" a 
regular feature of present day Base Camps. 

Howell also collected over 600 plant specimens 
for the Academy of Sciences— replacing the his¬ 
toric collection by Alice Eastwood, which had 
been destroyed by the S.F. Fire. 

Frances Payne started what is now the finest 
list of Sierra birds. 

William Wright, Director of the Mt. Hamilton 
Observatory instructed us on astronomy, and 
Lowell Suranmer explained the flora and fauna. 




Art Argiewicz summaried the activities of 
the group in his mountaineering notes: 

"It is interesting to note that a party of 
inexperienced trippers, supposedly "sit-down 
strikers, should, with only 11 days for climbing 
and insufficient time for acclimatizing, climb 
17 peaks, including 6 first ascents, 7 new 
routes, and 4 minor peaks. 

" 158 members climbed some peak 

348 persons hiked to adjacent basins. 

34 took horseback trips from camp 
14 made overnight knapsack trips (one of 

4 days. 


****** 

1941 GARNET LAKE 

1941 Camp at Garnet Lake introduced a lot 
of innovation— two of which have never been 
repeated but several good ones were retained. 

We camped on a peninsula that jutted out into 
Garnet Lake, right Tinder the north face of Ban¬ 
ner Peak—- a most spectacular setting. We’ had 
all of the usual activities of climbing Ritter, 
Banner and other nearby peaks, but added glacier 
explorations on and into the deep green-blue 
caverns of Banner’s bergsehrund. 


Another innovation for this summer, was 
skiing. With 4 pairs of skis in camp and Lorin 
Trubschenk— head ski instructor for Yosemite— 
teaching we had regular sessions on the snow 
slopes and a final race down Banner Glacier 
from its highest point. The skis and the few 
ice axes and crampons in camp were passed a- 
round until everyone had a try at them. Every 
one could boast of having set foot on a real 



Our navy graduated from a log-raft to a 
real boat— and it proved right popular— spe¬ 
cially for the romantically inclined— on moon¬ 
light nights. Davie Davidson, after due legal 
process was elected admiral. Our "Ship" was 
named after the most popular flower of camp 
"Fritillaria". 

The big scientific event of the summer was 
the discovery of fossil imprints in the sedi- 
mentaries back of camp. These fossils, the 
first ever found in this region, enabled scien¬ 
tists to exactly date the period— i.e. the 
early Jurassic or late Triassic— about 
150,000,000 years ago. Among the fossils were 
pectens, dollar-shaped corals and microscopic 
protozoa. 
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1942— the world was at war— and the club 
questioned the advisability of running any out¬ 
ings— a poll of the membership revealed that 
the stay-at-homes yearned for the mountains. 

So the Base Camp pinch-hit for the High Trip 
and organized a hybrid Three Camps Trip just a- 
head of the . Base Camp— both starting and end¬ 
ing at Mineral King— both crossing the Great 
Western Divide and camping in the Big Arroyo— 
but the routes and passes differed. 

The Three Camps Trip crossed via Franklin 
Pass and returned on the way out by Sawtooth 
Pass. The Base Camp crossed both Timber Gap 
and Black Rock Pass on the way in and Glacier 
Pass on the way out. 

The three camp sites used by the hybrid 
trip were Forester Lake (with the ragged crest 
as backdrop); among the willows in the bottom of 
the Big Arroyo (watch out for rattlers) and final' 
ly Little Five Lakes. The equipment and a small 
group of die-hards under chaperonage of Elsie 
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Bell Earnshaw held and cleaned the Little Five 
Lakes site for the incoming Base Campers. 


Every nearby peak and pinnacle on the Great 
Western Divide was climbed under the leadership 
of Weldon Heald, Leland Curtis, Morgan Cuthbert- 
son and Bob Schonbom. The Kaweahs were as¬ 
saulted, with a first ascent of the west shoul¬ 
der of Black Kaweah. Trips were made to Moraine 
Lake, Chagoopa Plateau, Sky Parlor Meadow, down 
the Big Arroyo, Nine Lake Basin, Kaweah Gap, 
Precipice Lake, Big Five Lake Basin, Lost Valley. 

Old Timers Night brought out real history 
by Olcott Haskell, Herbert Breed, Ethel Rose 
Taylor (now Horsfall), Lila McKinne and Elsie 
Bell. During this camp Emily House invented 
her famous confession letters and Harold Crowe 
started his pseudo-scandal-mongering Margy. 

The BIG event of this camn was Harold Kaye's 
epic production of the REVOLT OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
with imposing peaks out to get those men who de¬ 
secrated their scenic attractions. .A masterpiece 
cleverly worked out and full of good conservation. 








1945 


1946 


The war is still on—gas rationing, also severe 
limitation on meat, sugar, etc* Kehrleins and 
two other families, unable to resist the moun— 
tain urge, plan a B ase Camp at Young Lake. Ci¬ 
ther BCers hear about it— wanna go— within a 
week 27 added, 10 days 56— we wind up with 125 
—and meat, sugar and packer problems. 

Logistics get doubled up. Dean Curtis, after 
many rebuffs gets supply of beef and sugar. Mean¬ 
while Edgar Kahn helps me do same in S.F. (un¬ 
aware of the full supply in L.A.). But what a- 
bout the meat and sugar ration tickets. Why 
worry? for to-day we eat, tomorrow.... 

Then the miracles started: Everybody doubled 
on transportation and dribble in to Tuolumne Mea¬ 
dow— and onward to Young Lake, where Frances K. 
feeds a mob of 50 on food for an advance crew of 
8. Packing of food, dunnage, equipment and what 
have you shuttled in by one packer with 6 horses 
yes 125 people on 6 horses. It takes 25 animals 
and 6 packers to-day. 


War’s over—Sierrans hungry for the moun¬ 
tains— Base Camp puts on two sessions of Camp, 
both in Fourth Mono Recess, on shores of that 
Changri-Le-like lake. Doug Soule calls us the 
Mono Maniacs and Helen LeConte divided the 
groups into the Sixty Soaks who attended the 
first rainy session and the Nimble Ninety who 
scampered into all the Recesses and Basins and 
climbed all of the peaks during the second 
period. 

It was during this Camp that Nancy MacCabe 
started her famous series of DIARIES QF A GAMP 
DILETTANTE— and that Portia Bradley got her¬ 
self a perennial Job as Super-MC. 

We made one mistake that summer— one we 
never repeated. We camped in Rock Creek Basin 
for 3 days before crossing the 12,000 ft. Mono 
Pass into 4th Recess. That left insufficient 
time to explore anything further than the up¬ 
per Basins and the upper two recesses. As E- 
mily House put it: "School Manns (of whom we 
had a few) like recesses— and don’t like to 
So we decided we’d have to come 

That was also the 
year that a famous 
photographer (name 
deleted) snagged 
the biggest fish 
ever caught in Base 
Caop—but with his 
camera tripod. 

J.T. Howell discov¬ 
ered his remarkable 
"island in the sky" 
and named it Mono 
Mesa. Our pet’flo¬ 
wer was Haplopappus 
(the simple old 
grandfather). 


It was a typical Sierra Club gang and we had 
a wonderful time, exploring new country ^limbing 
everything — then Joe 
Sharp’s radio (only one 
allowed in camp) announ' 
c ed Hiroshima and Nagasi 
and we ate all of the 
rest of the meat-hadn’t 
lived so well in years. 

Then came the denoue¬ 
ment-tried to collect 
red stamps for oversup¬ 
ply of meat & sugar. No 1 
success— and just as 
we were about to go to 
jail— rationing was 
declared off. 

Commissary by Chiura Obata 


be cheated" 
back again soon. 
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1947 


The Base Gamp was perched on a rocky promon¬ 
tory overlooking 5th Lake with the dramatic 
walled-in amphitheater as a backdrop— our pa¬ 
norama included* Temple Crags, Mts. Gayley, Sill 
North Palisade, Thunderbolt, Agassiz, Winchell 
and the Inconsolable Range. All of the above 
mountains were climbes— some of them several 
times. 

Our campfire talks excelled that summer; 
among the eminent geologists who talked were* 
Adolph Pabst of U.C., Warren Turner of Stanford 
and Charles Bradley, U. of Montana, who was ge¬ 
ologizing on Mt. Whitney (son of our President, 
Harold Bradley). We excelled also in music 
having three exceptional violinists in Camp: 

Tay Wilson, Cedric Wright and Katherine Metcalf, 
the latter now a camper in our northern outings 
as Mrs. Stan Adam. 


This was the first appearance in camp of the 
now inveterate BCers Louise and Jim Perley; also 
for Ivy Foster, who waxed so enthusiastic that 
she spark-plugged a new S.C. Chapter in San Di¬ 
ego; for Col. Merle Wilson who has been a B.C. 
leader ever since; for Cliff Youngquist who is 
now THE leader of the B.C.; for Mary Chamberlain 
and Charles Townsend (now married); for Dr. Ruth 
Lynch and her nephew Jim Koontz, the latter com¬ 
ing out from Baltimore every year since to master 
every peak in the region— and always the tough¬ 
est— until now he is rated as the finest climb¬ 
er produced by the B.C. 

Jim MacBride personally printed a full page 
picture of Palisades Crest for the BCBook. Ernst 
and Leona Wolff were our official doctors and 
have been each year since; Marie Chabaud headed 
the Bandana Show and built her miniature replica 
of O.K.; David Wright caught the biggest trout 
2l|- inches long. Poor old Palisade Glacier was 
trampled all over by everybody in camp and Emily 
House discovered the cavern of the glamaids. 

Prof. Chiura Obata put on the first of his 
remarkable Oriental Art Campfire Talks with 
masterpieces that he brought to life before 
our eyes. These were repeated annually. 
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1948 


1949 


This was the year we cross' 
ed Kearsarge Pass, after 
an overnight camp at Flow¬ 
er Lake, under University, 
Peak— and set up Base 
Camp at the foot of East 
Vidette. 

We made local history 
and newspaper columns, 
by getting a Greyhound 
bus up to Onion Valley, 
without a single case ut 
of heart failure (that 
is almost). 



This was the year 
of discoveries and 
de variety. We 
started in the des- 
rt at Carroll Cr., 
crossed Army Pass 
in a lightning storm 
f V | and made camp in 
''y-t Mitre Basin at the 
*£*<£ l" southerly tip of 
the Sierra. 

„ . , . _ , . v From there we ex- 

Brewer, the Videttes and Kearsarge Lakes from Kearsarge* lored Siberian Out- 

Pass- by Ohiura Obata posts. Golden Trout 

W t 4 4 O mm 


That was the summer that the Hi Trippers 
were our guests for breakfast and Olio Baldauf 
entertained us with her guitar. We also put 
on a formal tea party for the High Horse Trip¬ 
pers when they came by. Some said that the 
mountains were going social— we felt that it 
was simply "a meeting of the clans 1 ’. 


canoes, Mr. Guyot overhanging the Kern Canyonj 
discovered the beauties of Crabtree Lakesj took 
Mt. Whitney and Muir Peak by storm with 105 mem¬ 
bers sleeping on the highest point in the U.S.A.; 
there were 255 ascents of 14,000 foot peaks. Our 
greatest achievement was the discovery and naming 
of the Howell Glacier—- most southerly in U.S. 


Knap-sack trips went everywhere— to East 
Lake and Reflection Lake; to Junction Pass and 
the Kern; to Glenn Pass and Rae Lakes'. Jim 
Koontz cleaned up on the peaks of the Kings- 
Kern Divide, and Dr. Beckwith Howorth, vice- 
president of the American Alpine Club taught 
us the proper dynamics of hiking. 

Boynton and Edie Kaiser got a first ascent 
of 13,440— a bunch of us made Junction Peak 
from Forester Pass, while 35 stub-campers 
climbed Brewer via the well travelled "boo-le- 
vard M . Most everyone in camp climbed up past 
Charlotte Lake to Glenn Pass and Rae Lakes— 
and numerous climbs were made of Mt. Gould on 
the way in and out. 

Charlie Gooding presented his famous Sextet 
from Lucia , costumes by Marie Chabaud. 


Dr. Phil Munz was added to our Naturalist 
staff and he collected for the Santa Anna Bota¬ 
nical Gardens. Mary Galton made her debut as 
a BCerj Ray met Ruth and married the present 
Mrs. L'Esperance. Cliff Youngquist started as 
a climbing leader. 

Everyone went crazy over the fantastic 
Disney Forest—- an ancient grove of Foxtail 
pine far above its natural tree-line habitat. 

Jim Koontz got Mr. LeConte and half a dozen 
parties climbed Mt. Langley— a family of moun¬ 
tain sheep was seen by one of these parties. 

Well-known Sierrans making their debut in BC 
that summer were Mary & Ted Abeel, Bernice & Wal¬ 
ter Henninger, R eg Hornberger, Barbara Lilley, 

Ethel Nelson, Dot Pepper, the Purringtons, Charl¬ 
ton Standeford, K enn eth Mather, and others. 
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1950 


Some BCers still 
insist that this was 
the "livest and za- 
niest" of all BCs. We 
were invading new territory— absolutely terra 
incognita, the Middle Fork of Bishop Creek— 
Dingleberry Lake. Actually, we were overwhelmed 
by a scenic diamond in the rough. Everyone was 
crazy about the region— came away talking- 
talking so loud, you simply can't get near the 
place now. 

All the nearby lakes have fantastic names: 
pee Wee Pot Hole, Topsy Turvy, Drunken Sailor, 
Moonlight, Echo, Hungry Packer, Midnight, Hea¬ 
venly Blue, Hell Divers, Fish Gut, ad finiturn. 

This year's group was truly "the life of the 
party" only much, much more so. The personnel 
list sounds like the activest members of "Who's 
Who" in the Sierra Club} (and I'll bet you 
know 99? of them): 

Army & Ruth Ainsworth— geologist, climber. 

Ann Barns—inveterate BCer, even to Canada 
Marie Chabaud—artist,chanteuse,regular BCer 
Mary Chamberlain, Chas. Townsend, BCers who 

got married ' 

Ethel Claypool, never missed a BC. 

Morgan * Liz Cuthbertson— annual BC Climbing 
leader. 

Bill & Murphy Evans, also regular climb leader. 
Mary Galton,Zing Gal— and her pet Hezekiah 
Ada and Elmer Gates— confirmed BCers. 

Chas Gooding—defendant in famous Zing case. 
Rollin & Mrs. Irons—cham fishermen every year. 
The Izettes raised their children in B.C. 

Dick & Daisy Johnson— what would BC and BC B ook 
be without both of them. 


Olivia Johnson- 
strayed from Hi Trip. 
Rodney Johnson— de¬ 
serts Temple City 
for BC 

Jim Koontz, the toughest peaks in the basin, he 
climbed at least twice 

Ray & Ruth L'Esperance, met in BC last year, 
now honeymooning in BC 
Larry Lewin—master & teacher photographer 
Ruth Lynch—comes every year Jim does which is 

every year 

Inez Logan— Limerick Laureat at all BCs. 

Nancy MacCabe—famous for her annual Diary. 

Heine Manheim— always good for a laugh. 

Arthur Mayer— L.A. philosopher & publicist. 
Chas. Morrey & Family— old BC standbyes. 

Carrye Opton—her illustration in every BCBook. 
Jim & Louise Perley— winter Mexico, summer BC. 
Dr. Harry Raab started BCing 20 years before BC. 
Gene Serr—climber, glaciologist, scientist. 
Helen & Errol Smith live from one BC to next. 
Mary Sprott hasn't missed a BC 

The Thompson families, Ned & Bob's— old Hi Trip< 

pers, confirmed BCers. 

Jim Utley— rather fish than eat. 

H.B. (Van) Van Etten—regular BCer—we regret to 
announce Van's passing this winter. 
Ada & Arnold Wall—best of music and campfire 

programs—that' s positive. 
Miriam Anderson—reoresents San Diego in BC. 
Fritz Borncamp, BC can't get along without him. 
Jane Collard— can outhike, outclimb any man 
Esther & Roy Crites— champ at horse shoes. 
Pauline Dietz— our champ Grandma climber 
Ivy Foster— spark plug in S.D. & everywhere. 
Fred Foulon— participant in first BC and in eve 
one since, now in commissary. 

Sam French— perennial BCer and geologist. 

Cliff Youngquist—leader, now BC Manager. 

g and others for whoa we have no room. 
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1951 


BC growed and growed, so 
by 1951 we had to have 3 
sessions of camp. Locale 
—below Ediza Lake 

1st Session banked deep 
ly in snow— ice on the 
streams—everybody an 
ice-and-snow expert. 2nd 
session rain aplenty- 
3rd session beautiful. 

That year we went strong 
on stub camps—at Beck 
Lakes (13 bivouaced with¬ 
out food or bags); into 
the North Fork watershed 
(Peter walked all night 

to reach camp before the rescue party started, 





That was the year Kathy Jackson introduced 
all six of her children to BC, and the Dave Mit- 
chners did likewise with their quartet. In all 
there were 48 children in camp. 

With 317 in camp and all rarin* to go, we 
had to double up on leadership—here they are: 
Cliff Youngquist, Morgan Cuthbertson, Peter 
Friedrichsen, Ned Thampson, Bill Wallace, Peter 
Raven, Reg Craig and 0. K. Ritter, B anner, 
Volcanic Ridge and Minarets were all climbed 
time and time again. Ice axes and crampons 
came into frequent use on the glaciers. 

Harold Crowe’s infamous Margey misled her 
never-to-be-forgotten hike to some lost lakes 
and shocked the natives. 

The scientific achievement of the summer was 
an Indian hunting barricade, with sufficient of- 
gidian chips, arrow points and tools to satisfy 
everyone in camp. Also we concluded a 4o year 
study of the Minaret Glacier. 


1952 


That was the year of 
the big snow, when we 
camped in Evolution Val¬ 
ley and the three groups 
were known as: 

1st. The Fearless Fifty 
in the Deep Freeze, with 
bottomless, sun-cupped 
snow from our campsite 
to Muir Pass—-it was ne- 
rer crossed by animals 
that year. 

2nd. The Boastful Bunch 
who boasted of a record 
stretch of rainy weather 
(10 days and 10 solid 
hrs) with Evolution Creek 
overflowing its banks into our ten&s and Colby 
Meadow turned into a reflection Lake. 

a 

3rd. The Astute Aristocrats who chose wisely, 
(but with less thrills and adventure) sporting 
perfect weather, a minimum of mosquitoes, gorge¬ 
ous display of flowers and incomparable fishing. 
Mules finally reach Muir Pass shelter, trans¬ 
porting food and dunnage for our overnighters 
there. 

That year we used a ferry on our way to 
Camp, crossed Florence Lake by boat. Camp at 
Piute Creek junction under Pavilion D omes 
(whose face peeled off and came tumbling down 
on us during the Bakersfield earthquake. 

That was the year we tackled everything, 
fearlessly and unafraid— down the Enchanted 
Gorge and up Goddard Canyon, all over the Io¬ 
nian Basin, up Charybdis and Huxley in light¬ 
ning storms; climbed every pinnacle on Glacier 
Divide; stub camped on Darwin Bench and over 
Hell-for-Sure Pass. 





1953 


1954 


By this time, BC was having growing pains- 

just too darned popular— too many people in a 
single spot— something would have to be done a- 
bout it next year. 576 members journeyed thru 
Vermillion Valley (possibly the last group to 
see it as a valley— it 1 s dammed and flooded 
now) to the Second Mono Recess. 
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Org. 

Peaks 

Knap¬ 


Trips 


sack 

105 

348 

158 

14 

226 

957 

233 

28 

576 

1688 

554 

486 


Here the statistics of BC's 
growth 

1940 
1950 
1953 

And yet not a single animal 
grazed overnight during our 
stay in camp. 


To meet the demand we had 
to double our staff of leaders, which 
by now included A1 Schmitz, presently 
managing the Northern BCs, and Cliff 
Xoungquist, who lead the 3rd Session in 
2nd Recess and is now Manager of BCs. 

In this BC we had 5 of the 
worlds most famous nuclear 
physicists, one of them a 
Nobel winner. 



In answer to popular demand, BC expanded, with 
5 sessions in all, 3 on Hilgard branch of Bear 
Creek; a Wilderness Camp on one of the beautiful 
Crabtree Lakes; and finally in Oregon at the foot 
of the South Sister. This latter camp was in the 
furtherance of our campaign against the reduction 

in the Three Sisters Wilder- 
ness Area* 


?ooK OLD &'RANDrdA v S 

-HAV/lMG-TEtt- 


Our members explored every 

basin and recess in the Mono Creek waterwhed and 
climbed every peak bordering it-- with 37 climb¬ 
ers swarming to the forbidding and inaccessible 
summit of Red—and—White Peak. 


BCers discovered that the 
headwaters of Bear Creek 
were the most beautiful 
"lake country in the Sierra 11 . 
Wopded ones near which we 
stub-camped, odd shaped ones 
like Lake Italy, V Lake and 
Heart Lake, and high, barren 
fantastic ones like the nu¬ 
merous Bear Lakes (of all 
sizes and shapes). 


Memorabilia: that long (some say 20 m. 
others only 13) hike into camp; the 
swaying bridge into girls 1 camp; the 
vanishing ice box; the sunsets on 
Rosalie Lake and the wBird 
luminescent colorings of 
Seven Gables at sunset. 


Seven Gables was climbed 
several times by several 
routes; Glen Dawson led a 
new route up Hilgard, and Jim Koontz worked out a- 
n0 ther. Koontz and Mike Loughraan got a first as¬ 
cent of 13,100 £ mile south of Bear Creek Spire. 

Reporters for this camp: Edgar Kahn (of Cable 


Stub camps were located in Pioneer Basin, on 
upper Mono Creek, Laurel Basin, 3rd Recess, Lake 
Italy, Volcanic Knob and Mills Creek. Special 
scientific studies were conducted in botany, e- 
cology, mineralogy, volcanology, geology and 

glaciology. 


Car Days fame); Miriam Field and Ruth Aiken 
(now Mrs. Harold Bradley). Helen Sharsmith 
(our naturalist) wrote her (oft-quoted) "Favorite 
£ 0 zen Wildflowers" for the BCBook. Cliff Young- 
quist managed 2nd Session, while I spent week on 
Mt. Whitney summit doing research on condensation 
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1954 (continued) 


Crabtree Wilderness Camp 

Publicized as a rugged Outing for hard¬ 
ies only, the Crabtree Wilderness Camp 
proved to be just that— with every var¬ 
iety of storm thrown in: a frigid trail- / 
tamp at Consultation Lake; a disconcerting ) 
elongated drag into Crabtree; rain in 
cloud bursts; flash floods that endangered 1 
camp and commissary; hail that shredded 
tents and tarps, followed by wind that 
shattered what remained of our shelters; 
thunder and lightning in camp and on the 
mountains— with sparks and static all 
a round. 

In direct antithesis was the trial by 
heat and thirst; the assault on Mr. Guyot, 
after a long, hot dry, sandy trail— and 
back again over the same waterless course 
to the final relief in that cool limpid 
stream at Crabtree Meadows. It sure tast-^ 
ed sweet until we found the dead mule up j 
stream. 

From a stub-camp on Crabtree Creek, all 
the adjacent 14,000 foot peaks were climbed; 
Tyndall and Williamson after the first at¬ 
tempts were thwarted by lightning; Russell 
in a lightning storm. New routes were de¬ 
veloped up the north faces of Barnard (by 
Kehrlein), up Russell (Koontz), up Langley 
(Voge) and up McAdie (by Koontz and Voge). 



1954 (continued) 

Three Sisters Wilderness Area.(O regon) 

The Three Sisters Base Camp at Green Lakes 
in Oregon, proved a new adventure in ice and 
snow for most of our members— we also learn- 
eH hrvw to esmo in the rain and like it. 


■ 

i 


/ 


Oregon was most hospitable— the Bend 
C.ofC. roled out the red carpet with Judge 
Robert Sawyer in the vanguard of the recep¬ 
tion committee. Virlis Fischer and Martha 
Platt(president of the Mazamas made two 
trips to our camp to lead us on our climbs. 
Ray Sims of the Obsidians, gave two weeks of 
his time to lead us up all three of the 
Sisters and onto the glaciers. 


This was the first time we had A1 Schmitz 
officially on our climbing staff and he more 
than won his spurs. Jim Koontz got new 
routes up Mt. Hood and Middle Sister (both 
routes had always been considered impossible.) 


I All the members go t on'w South bisuw-"* 
glaciers and most of them it its summit, 
everybody got onto Prouty Glacier, up to it's 
1 ice-fall and many went into its deep crevas¬ 
ses. Campfires held in large circus tent. 


A Conservation discussion inside this 
fcKri t 6aded by Edgar ^ a 7 burn and Cicely 
















The Wilderness Camp lay on a high shoulder of the broad undulating gray granite plateau-like 
Basin of the Upper Kern, with surrounding panoramic horizon of 14,000 ft. (and near 14,000) peaks. 


The Northern Base Gamp was set in a park on the flanks of Mt. Rainier, the greatest mountain 
mass in the U.S.A., and fortunately the w.eather was such that we had daily sunriees and sunsets in 
lumeniscent glows on the largest glaciers in America—Emmons and Winthrop Glaciers appeared to 
rise almost from back of our sleeping bags. 

The Camps were so scheduled that members could attend all three— and many did, thus grasp¬ 
ing the opportunity of visiting under exceptional auspices, some of the very finest scenery on the 
West Coast. 
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The Minaret, Gamp was managed by Cliff Youngquist, assisted by Seudder 
Nash and Bill Wallace. In addition to the above, other expert leaders were 
needed to conduct the many hikes and climbs— these Included Bill Evans, 
Jerry Gallwas, Glen Dawson, Peter Friederichsen, Jane Collard and Merle 
Wilson. The climbing concentrated on the Minarets (many of which were 
climbed many times, Ritter and Banner, which also saw many ascents and 
"almosts" (defeated by storms); and the higher points along Volcanic Ridge. 
The hikes included colorful Minaret Lake, Dead Horse Lake and the Beck 
Lakes. Stub Camp was located at Ediza Lake for all three sessions. 




From the Kern Wilderness Camp practically all of the members climbed 
monolithic shaft-like Milestone. Smaller groups scattered to the other 
peaks along the Great Western Divide and to the north along the Kings- 
Kern Divide. Stub Camps were established in Wright Creek, from which 
all of the 14,000 footers (7 in number) were climbed. Mt. Whitney was (l 
climbed by flashlight, with the whole mob assaulting Muir Peak on the 7-' 
way— as per the sketch opposite. Fishing "fabulous" especially in 
Lake South America and Wright Lakes. 

Something to be pround of: Our cook, Ed Breitwieser was hauled /( 
off to the hospital the day before camp— the women jumped into / ‘ 

the breach and undertook his responsibilities in turn - 


Something not to be so proud of; four different members 


pieces 

only 


grabbed a lone rider (at four different times and 
him a piece of their minds re cans, litter etc— 
that he was the local Park Ranger out on the same quest 

Mt. Rainier received us with open arms and perfect 

weather— nary a cloud for two weeks- s© perfect that 

the sun melted and the nights froze the glacialj snows 

until they turned to solid ice- not the safest kind; of 

stuff for large crowds to climb on— and 63 had; signed 
u p for the summit climb. 

So we did everything else along the north side, 
Freemont Peak, Mystic Lake, Mineral Mt., Summerlan, 
Berkeley Park, St. Elmo’s Pass, crossed Winthrop 
Glacier, and up its ice fall through the seracs, 
onto Interglacier, and over Frypan Glacier, atop 
of Carbon Glacier, almost -under Willis Wall. 

But not to be cheated out of a major climb 
we transferred to Mt. Hood, which we all took in 
stride, and on the way down almost lost Ruth Pa4- 
schkowski down a crevasse. And will anyone ever 
forget the bears? 



and gave 
find 
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1956 



This year closed on a sad note for us Base Campers. We lost two of our most be- 
jr "/loved friends-- both had been Camp Masters for us in the mountains— and both had, for 
/ ; years, climbed, hiked, vacationed with us— Bos Thompson and Peter Friederichsen— two 
/finer mountaineers, we have never known. Base Camps will never be the same without them. 



^ The Emerald Lake Base Camp put on a triple showing for its members— 
fat displaying the Ritter-Banner-Minaret region as you'd find it in 
• / winter, spring and summer—- all within a period of six 
' weeks. 1st session had snow from the crest down to com¬ 
missary, with all of the lakes frozen over. Leo Gallagher 4 AA/L 
of the Seattle Mountaineers was in camp and instructed in ice 
and snow technique— it came in handy on the Ritter, Banner 
Davis climbs. During the second session, it rained, pourpdr 
and deluged— a general storm thst covered all the Sierra. 

The third session was beautiful— flowere gorgeous— J 
in such a location for what more could one ask. . 





Camp was turned into a Red Cross Station, with 
first aid and rescue work the order of the day. 

Susi Rosenman had an acute attack of appendici- ^ 
tis— immediate operation was indicated— 

Litter transportation was promptly organized ' 

and Susi was carried to a flat shoulder J 

of Carson Peak, where Bob Symon 
picked her up in his Piper "'Ti 

Cub. Later, a lone fisher¬ 
man with a broken leg . 
was discovered at a 
nearby lake. Our 
fcainp .doctor 
set the 
fracture 
and 




h 

/ 


* „ - the man was sent out on harse- 

back. Commissary went modern this summer, 
-‘^rith Cliff's new set of gasoline stoves— 
gure saves on fire wood, blisters sore backs. 






Bench Lake has always been a lure to Sier- 
rans. So when promised an easy trip over Taboose 
Pass, the sign-up for ‘>ilderness Camp there broke 
all records. The publicized improvements to Ta- 
boose Pass trail proved slightly exaggerated— it was 
s£ill 6000 feet straight up on the vilest stretch ofj 
■€rail in the Sierra— with only two drinks of water; 
on the way— and no place (or time) to stop and rest^ 

For 11 days it rained— with thunder and lightning 
right in camp (just outside Dr. Wolff's tarp) and 
everytime any of us neared the summit of a peak. Everyone 
knows what static and blue sparks are now. 

im Koontz and Carl Miller led climbs up Sill, Middle Pali 
sade. Palisade Crest (mostly during storms) and most of camp 
got their 14,000 footer on Split Mt. Five of us saw pyrotecnics 4 ^^ 
aplenty around the summit of Cardinal Pk., but got off safely. Henrgry y 
/V Colby, leadlseveral trips— and the BCBook was dedicated to his fa- <3 

(W>py> ther William E. Colby, the leader of the first Base Camp in 1902. We V s —* 

went out over Plnchot and Sawmill P a6se s shrouded in storm clouds. 
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Glacier Peak Base Camp 


The Club's Conservation Coma, was Interested 
in preventing the despoliation of the Glacier 
Peak Wilderness Area— so the BC was asked to 
put a Base Camp at Lyman Lake in the heart of the 
area. This posed new and difficult problems in 
transportation and : 


logistics. Members, 
travelled there by ; 
plane, train, auto ■ 
and bus—then up th? 

chasm-like Chelan Lk > --- r 

by boat to Lucern, :“^s§g| 
then by Jeep to the 
mining town of Holden|p§jp 
where we camped over-eight 
in a baseball field,— 
thence 8 miles by ; 
trail to Lyman Lake 
just below Cloudy 

Pass (with the accent 
on cloudv^ * - IZZl: 



Even the wood 
would not bum— all 
smoke, no heat. 

As for the scenery '' 


it was priceless, 
worth the price paid 
in dollars, effort 
and discomfort; 



Lyman Lake with its park-like meadow and nearby 
glacier; Chiwawa with its tumbling ice-falls; 
North Star, an interesting rock climb— then 
over (or rather through) Cloudy and Suiettle 
Passes to that wondrous spectacle of Clacier Pk, 
especially from the gem-of-all-gem-lakes Image 
Lake (particularly at 4 A.M. when it is an en¬ 
chanting picture from a fairy-tale), then over 
Miner's Ridge to deeply sunken Canyon Creek Lake, 
and finally down through the primeval rain forest 
in Agnes Creek, with side trips up the densely 
overgrown gorges of Swamp Creek and the West 
Fork— for our last camp at High Bridge on the 



Stehekin. From there we followed tp the River 
on What had been an excellent trail that threads 
its way between a medley of stupendous peaks on 
both sides—with glaciers precariously hanging 
on their shoulders and cascading falls tumbling 
down their flanks. To us Sierrans, it was appa¬ 
rent that Cascade Pass epitomises all the beauty 
and ruggedness of the Cascad es In one wild cli- 

I max of ice, 
sndw and cloud 
piercing peaks. 


Yes, it rained, 
yes, we got wet 
but it was 
worth every shi¬ 
ver, chatter & 
sneeze—these 
we'll forget, 
but the sce- 
never. 


125 Sierrans 
lived for two 
in this 
hinterland 
had loved e- 
moment of it. 
was the gener- 
consensus: 

That Agnes 


Creek's forest be not turned over to the lumber¬ 
ing industry: 

That the present boundaries be not cut back 
from their present lines; 

That the magnigicent alpine country north of 
Cascade Pass be incorporated into the Wilderness 
Area. 

The stories of the 1957 BCs is told in the 
balance of this book to complete our history. 

We hope that our summary pictures for you the 
development of the BC from a small group of 105 
in 1940 to over 800 l n 1957. We are proud of the 
Base Camps and of all of you Base Campers. 
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THE EDITOR SAYS: 

When Oliver Kehrlein entrusted us with 
the editorship of the Iron Mountain section, 
we set out on our journalistic jaunt in the 
company of many able contributors. The way 
was long, and sometimes arduous, but finally 
we reached our destination--the completed 
account of our outing. And now that it is in 
your hands, we hope you’ll find enjoyment in 
reliving the happy days at Base Camp. 

A large share of thanks is due our Camp 
Scribes; Joan Novelli, John Holland, Jr., and 
Fred Gunsky, who covered our camp activities 
so completely. And we appreciate the efforts 
of reporters who recounted our trips, but are 
sorry we lacked the space to include them all. 
Cur' diversions of fishing and swimming were 
touched upon by experienced devotees, George 
Loosley and Joan Leipnik. 

Informative articles on natural science 
were prepared by three authorities who attend¬ 
ed camp: Russell Woglum, on entomology; 

Marion Avery, on botany; and Dr. Yasuo Sasa, 
on geology. (We hope the latter is completed 
by press time.) Mike Loughman and n Dr. Dan n 
have set down their observations on camplife 


and the natural scene; giving us worth-while 
thoughts to ponder. 

Cliff Youngquist reviewed the outing 
from the Manager’s view-point and furnished 
some fine photos captured by his lens. We 
wish to thank everyone who contributed photo¬ 
graphs for the book—especially Joan Ludwig, 
Roy Paine and Don Levy. And there are others 
whose work we have not yet seen. 

Ottmar Goebel deserves a great deal of 
credit for illustrating the article headings 
of this section. Well done, Ottmar! Other 
artists who furnished appropriate sketches 
to enhance the pages were: Bart Perry, from 
distant New York; Dorothy Coleman, who spent 
only three short days in camp; and Carrye 
Opton, whose work has appeared in many Base 
Camp Books. Ethel Nelson responded to our 
hurry-call for a humorous map of the Iron 
Mountain region—and brother, does it look 
mountainous! 

After the book has gone to press we’ll 
undoubtedly think of some contributors we 
neglected to mention. And if one of them 
is YOU--here*s our belated thanks! 

--Scudder Nash 
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REVIEWING THE OUTING 

by cuff Young quist • basb camp manager 


Most of us have wondered about how the primitive wilderness 
appeared to the pioneers of, say, 100 years ago. Well, this year 
in the Iron Mountain country we found out—for it is very likely 
that our camp numbered more persons than the total who had preced¬ 
ed us since the time of the Indians! 


Our approach to this secluded region 
took us close to the Mammoth Lakes, then up 
over Minaret Summit and down the canyon to 
Arch Mahan’s Pack Station. Here we met Arch 
and enjoyed the good services and food at his 
Reds Meadow Store. 

Sunday morning found us facing the hard¬ 
hearted weighmaster—but finally with all of 
the necessary details completed, we set out 
afoot or by horseback for our carefree two 
weeks in the alpine world. 

The path led out along the John Muir 
Trail; past the remarkable Devils Postpile, 
and on up the western slope of the San Joaquin 
River’s Middle Fork canyon. Upon reaching 
the Beck Lakes trail junction, we turned off 
and started the climb over the eastern ridge 
of Red Mountain. After considerable climbing, 
we came to a view-point, somewhat higher than 
our campsite, where we could look out across 
the wide expanse of glaciated country to the 
dominating summit of Iron Mountain. Almost 
every drainage course seemed to be headed by 
near-vertical schrund faces, appearing to 
have been turned on edge, with seams of light¬ 
er material running perpendicularly through 
them. And off in the distance we could make 
out the tiny tents of camp. 


Much has been said of the mineral'values 
in the Ritter Range region, and more will 
likely be heard as pressure develops for the 
proposed Mammoth Pass road. While it is true 
that a small deposit of iron exists on the 
southeast ridge, Iron Mountain is far from 
being a mass of iron ore. In fact, as shown 
by the California Division of Mines bulletins, 
in this body there is only 1/100 of the 
amount of iron ore used in America in a 
single year. 

The Ritter Range region has been pros¬ 
pected since about 1870 by Beck, Nydiver and 
many others including the big Climax Molib- 
dinum Corporation—and not a dime f s worth of 
any mineral has been taken out ! Ore in this 
country has a very high percentage of phos¬ 
phorus and sulphur, which would make it un¬ 
economical to reduce by milling. So remember 
this; there are no ore values in this area 
worth mining! 

At Base Camp this year, the cooks were 
enthusiastic about the new propane equipment 
used in the kitchen, which proved to be vast¬ 
ly more efficient than the old wood-burning 
ranges. This improvement was the result of 
a great deal of planning and designing. 

Among the questions that arose were these; 
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should we use butane or propane?; aluminum 
cylinders or steel?; what is required for a 
safe system involving multiple burners on 
manifolded lines? We found that pure propane 
would have to be used at our altitude, for 
with a possible early morning temperature of 
20 degrees, butane would have a zero vapor 
pressure in the cylinders—and we need 50 lbs 
Although weighing more, steel cylinders were 
purchased—for these gasses corode aluminum 
very rapidly. 

The design of the multiple burner sys¬ 
tem required full capacity at each burner, so 
heavy 3/4 inch pipe was used between the 
cylinders manifold and the pipe manifold un¬ 
der the burners. The master regulator was 
set to work at 50 lbs. and each burner regu¬ 
lator worked at a maximum of 23 lbs. An em¬ 
ergency needle valve and a normal burner 
valve was located between each burner and its 
regulator. Each .burner was designed to de¬ 
liver a maximum of 75,000 BTUs—which means 
that 12 gallons of water could be raised a- 
bout 150 degrees in 15 minutes. 

Great credit must be given to the men 
who helped to run Iron Mountain Base Camp, 
and who made it one of thq most successful. 
Our commissary crew did the best job aver—— 
with Mike Loughman leading this group compos¬ 
ed of Joey Momyer, Ron McEldowney, Bob Morrey 
Bob Richards and Leif Thome-Thomsen. Our 
old friend Dean Curtis was the 1st—Cook for 
the initial session. He also prepared the 
menu, ordered more than 37,000 worth of food, 
and worked out the shipping details. Our 
lst-Cook for the second period was another 
old friend, Don Richards. Jerry Gallwas 
moved up to the top position for the third 
session and capably handled the job of feed¬ 
ing over l 80 members, with the assistance of 
Bob Morrey as 2nd-Cook. 


The management of camp for the first 
period was handled most admirably by 
Joe Momyer, assisted by Bob White and Fred 
Foulon. The second period was managed by 
7<right McConnell, assisted by Hobey Holbrook. 
These men who took over on short notice, did 
a bang-up job on management and deserve our 
sincere appreciation. 

The last period was capably managed by 
Scudder Nash (aided by Hostess Mabel Nash) 
and assisted by Bill Wallace and Jim Scales. 
Jim also came in previously to assist the 
commissary crew in setting-up the equipment. 
And this was the fourth trip in to camp for 
Scudder, who first took the setup crew in, 
and then came back for three or four days on 
each of the first and second periods to get 
camp rolling. Our hats should be off to 
Scudder—and mine certainly is! 

Will we BC-ing you at our Mt. Lamarck 
Base Camp in 1958? I hope so! 

—Cliff Youngquist 


******************************************** 


Packtrain For The High Country 

Arch Mahan's famous matched string of 
white mules, led by venerable Torres, last 
of the oldtime packers. Here we see them 
enroute to Base Camp—dropping down to ford 
the Middle Fork of the San Joaquin River. 

—Photo by Cliff Youngquist— 











A CAMPSITE TO REMEMBER 

By Ml HE LOUGHMAN 


What is Base Camp? Such a question 
probably never occurred to most of us during 
the two weeks or longer which we spent in 
the environs of Iron Mountain this summer. 

Its answer seems elusive, no?; that the ex¬ 
perience is but a memory crowded into some 
cerebral far corner by more prosaic cares or 
perhaps recorded accurately, but incomplete¬ 
ly on Kodachrome. The answer, however, is 
within our grasp. Pause for a few minutes, 
reflect with me, and we shall reach for it. 

The sun shone bright on that first morn¬ 
ing, and the air was warm and still. Ahead 
strings of mules jerked slowly up the trail. 
Upward, upward, and still upward the trail 
climbed; my horse plodded along close behind 
the next horse in front, its eyes fixed in¬ 
differently on the sandy trail. You probab¬ 
ly walked those eight miles, but the scenes 
were the same, plus or minus scattered 
patches of snow and a few trickles of water, 
and our thoughts must have been similar. 


I was aware that at last a long anti¬ 
cipated adventure had begun—not an adven¬ 
ture in the romantic sense of story books 
or journals of exploration, but a personal 
sort of adventure—an excursion into wilder¬ 
ness, such as wilderness can exist in these 
days, with perhaps no other purpose, for 
most of us, than to escape temporarily from 
the. cares and frustrations of a much too 
complex civilization. But as the lodgepole 
pines slipped by and the panorama glimpsed 
through them altered imperceptibly, I won¬ 
dered at the greater possibilities of my 
vacation, my n wilderness interlude." The 
next seven weeks offered not only an oppor¬ 
tunity to live simply amid unspoiled natural 
beauty, but also an interval for untrammeled 
thought and action. 

The pines thinned. Gradually the crest 
drew close and then gave way completely. 

The horizon expanded a thousand times and 
enclosed a sparsely forested basin rimmed by 

















a dozen black-topped peaks and pinnacles* 

Bald granite ridges stretched down from the 
peaks and ruffled the margins of the forest, 
concealing a score of lakes and streams* 
Ragged mantles of spring snow clung to the 
steep walls of cirques between the ridges, 
and gleaming fingers of snow grasped the 
dark cliffs above them* The entire basin 
seemed to tilt eastward into the lap of Mam- 
mouth Mountain. Beyond it row upon row of 
purple peaks split the pale sky. 

This view of King Creek basin was not 
overwhelming or impressive as some mountain 
panoramas. Rather, it was provocative. Each 
crest promised a new horizon to scan, and 
each cirque another world to explore. Here 
was not grand mountain scenery, but scenery 
on a modest scale, intimate, friendly, and 
typically Sierran. 

The trail dropped abruptly down rocky 
slopes, plunging back into the forest. It 
passed quickly by a long-abandoned cabin 
crouched close to the slope and emerged again 
into a meadow. In the meadow I became aware 
that the basin presented a remarkably graph¬ 
ic history of natural process. The sharp 
contact between the dark, metamorphosed rock 
of the peaks and the gray granite of the 
ridges so prominent from the meadow told of 
a powerful drama in ages past. 

The meadow itself was the stage of an¬ 
other vivid drama. Scattered across it were 
countless sapling pines, and King Creek cut 
a deep groove twisting through it. The water 
hardly breathed in crystal pools at each 
tight loop in the stream course. The meadow 
had reached the final stages of its evolution 
In a score of decades it will have disappear¬ 
ed, swallowed by*the encroaching forest. 

Below the meadow King Creek plunged down a 
narrow canyon in a series of cascades and 
falls into the San Joaquin. Hidden in this 


canyon were little meadows in each stage of 
evolution, providing additional acts in the 
drama* In our environment of concrete and 
steel and prefabricated houses, how seldom 
we attend such plays, other than the change 
of seasons, and realize the processes that 
are ever at work shaping and reshaping the 
earth we live upon. 

Beyond the meadow the trail wandered 
up and down among low, rocky ridges, follow¬ 
ing close to the stream from Ashley Lake. 
Here rather than expansive flower gardens 
were a remarkable variety of individual 
flowers and clusters tucked away amonT the 
talus blocks or clinging to the rocks at the 
stream 1 s edge. The casual observer noticed 
little, but the explorer discovered a varied 
display that changed noticeably from week 
to week. I hardly passed along this stretch 
of trail without noting a flower I had not 
seen there before. 

Unexpectedly, we were there. I climbed 
down stiffly from my patient bearer and 
stood shakily for a moment regaining my land 
legs. The packers were already unloading 
assorted tents, stoves, tubs, buckets, tools 
and countless items on a rocky flat. A few 
yards away in a hollow by the merry, gurgl¬ 
ing stream w ere the groves of hemlocks and 
the patch of meadow that were to become com¬ 
missary. You looked down on the ro^ of 
scoured, shining stoves that fronted the 
commissary tent, but nothing was there then 
except a patch of snow that would soon be 
evicted from its sheltered retreat. 

What impressed you most when you first 
stood on that rocky flat? The panorama down 
the length of King Creek basin toward Mam¬ 
moth Mountain? Or the imposing north wall 
of Iron Mountain looming almost two thousand 
feet above commissary? I remember them both 
in a special way. Often I stood there on 
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the flat in the evening, when the blue and 
orange of the setting sun met the red and 
gray of Mammoth Mountain, forming a backdrop 
for the campfire with the delicate shades 
and exquisite patterns of an oriental tap¬ 
estry. 


One evening I climbed hurridly up the 
slope above camp. By the time I reached the 
crest, panting for breath, the sky above 
Mammoth Mountain had darkened to the subtile 
deep tones of an l8th century masterpiece. 
But to the west, so close I wanted to reach 
out, firey clouds hung low over Holcomb Lake 
reflecting on its ebony surface. The orange 
faded to purple and then to gray; a few tiny 


points of brightness penetrated the dusk. 

The study in color was awesome. 

The north face of Iron Mountain domi¬ 
nated completely everything within its view. 
Almost possessingly it looked down on Ashley 
Lake,.the cirque that enclosed the lake, and 
the Base Camp site. It displayed many moods: 
resplendent in its blazing sunrise cape, un¬ 
yielding under the warm midday sun, somber 
at dusk, gloomy amid the storm clouds, quiet¬ 
ly mysterious in the moonlight. And each 
mood it imparted to its subordinate surround¬ 
ings. A walk up through the meadow to Ashley 
Lake impressed the hiker varyingly with the 
changing aspects of Iron Mountain. I noticed 
particularly the element of mystery in the 
moonlight. The weirdly illuminated mountain 
itself, the capricious play of light upon 
the lake’s surface, the shadowy silhouettes 
of the pines, all seemed to speak, but so 
softly I could not hear their words, however 
intently I listened. But they spoke, as cer¬ 
tainly as the giddy, babbling stream. 

Base Camp is more than a f.reeness of 
thought and activity, an impressing and pro¬ 
vocative drama in a natural setting; it is 
also of necessity tents, burlaps, propane 
stoves, buckets and plungers, a garbage pit, 
crossing logs. The putting together of 
Base Camp from a practical viewpoint began 
with the previous summer’s outing, but reach- 
its culmination with that first setup week. 
Setup was a busy time, but not without its 
trying moments, humorous incidents, and 
leisure times. Scrambling up a pine to fas¬ 
ten a tent guy can be as humorous for specta¬ 
tors on the ground as it is trying for the 
would-be koala bear. Base Camp, as always, 

seemed to take shape almost miraculously- 

until that Sunday morning when Jepry donned 
a clean, white shirt, stood behind the row 
of stoves and served that cup of soup to the 
first tired member to arrive! *** 
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Lakes Tested by Joan Hagist Leipnik 

Ashley Lake (Warm, after snow-sliding) 
"Easy to reach." 

2. Gertrude Lakes (Various temperatures) 

"Close to home." 

3. Scudder's Notch Tarn.(Cool) 

"Nude sunbathing possible." 

4. Noname Lake (Medium cold) 

"Very shallow." 

5. Noname-at-all Lake (Medium cold) 

"Good swimming." 

6. Holcomb Lake (Cold) 

"Should be called Holbrook Lake." 

7. Anona Lake (Cold) 

"Meadowy shores." 

8. Fern Lake (Cool) 

"Sandy beach, soft meadow." 

9. Superior Lake (Cool to cold) 

"Not at all superior." 

10. Lower Beck Lake (Very cold) 

"Looks deep and cold." 

11. Upper Beck Lake (Very refreshing) 

"Not as cold as it looks." 

12. Minaret Lake (Variable in spots) 

"Spectacular views." 

13. Cecile Lake (Extremely cold) 

"Possible to swim to island." 

14. Dead Horse Lake (Cold) 

"Dead horse in dressing room." 


A. 


* * * * * 


Joan Ludwig' Camera 
caught them 


Sam Hopkins Family Laundromat 

Roberta Ford— clean white ducks 
and meditation 

Fred and Carolyn Foulon Mountaineers 
1aundronatic s 

Celia Lyman checks out Fat Gannon 
on the fine points of drying and 
ironing 

Ice Cave near Holcomb Lake- 

Joan Wilson 
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FIRST PERIOD IRON MOUNTAIN 


On Saturday, July 6, basecampers bounc¬ 
ed into Reds Meadow throughout the day,then 
gathered around the blazing campfire prompt¬ 
ly at 7 o'clock, signaling the official start 
of our outing! 

Just as Scudder Nash began speaking, the 
heavens opened and the rain came down! Well- 
tied and carefully weighed dunnage bags were, 
of necessity, torn apart in order that rain 
gear could be extracted. Scudder gave us 
the unfortunate news that Cliff Youngquist 
would be unable to make the trip because of 
illness, then introduced Joe Momyer, former 
Director of the Club, who would be in charge 
of our session, stepping up from his assign¬ 
ment as Assistant Manager. His wife, Mildred, 
attending her first base camp, graciously and 
courageously agreed to serve as Hostess. 

We were surprised to learn that Ashley 
Lake was still frozen over and that our camp¬ 
site was covered with snow, necessitating 
the use of an alternate site downstream. 


Directions were given for the 9-mile trek to 
camp and Scudder stated that it would require 
up to 6 hours of traveling time. Then, when 
Scudder and Joe pretended to be oblivious to 
the rivulets racing down their chins, every¬ 
one else scattered for the warmth of dry 
sleeping bags, praying that the rain was not 
an omen of the weather to come. 

SUNDAY. JULY 7TH 

When morning dawned the sky was clear 
and our hopes correspondingly brighter. The 
weighing of dunnage commenced at 7:30 and 

each person was on his own thereafter-to 

travel by himself or with others at a slow 
or fast pace in accordance with his condition 
and desire. 

The trail passed by the foot of Devils 
Postpile and across the rushing Middle Fork 
of the San Joaquin. For another mile or two 
we followed the John Muir Trail, skirting the 
meadow directly to the north and gradually 
climbing about 500 feet in elevation. At this 
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point our trail branched off to the westward 
and the real climbing commenced. While our 
party had been rather closely bunched up to 
this point, it soon split into many groups 
traveling at various speeds as we mounted, an¬ 
other 1300 feet in elevation—much of it over 
pumice, remarkably deep and dusty for so 
early in the season. Near Beck's Cabin the 
trail leveled off through woods and meadows. 
Before most hikers realized it, they were on 
the last.stretch to the campsite. Only then 
was it realized that Scudder's estimate of 6 
hours hiking was designed to buoy the spirits 
of the 99°4 who arrived in far less time. 

The campsite, itself, was viewed for the 
first time with mixed emotions. Situated on 
numerous broad granite shelves and dominated 
by Iron Mountain to the westward, it command¬ 
ed a .magnificent view of lower country to the 
east—with Mammoth Mountain looming clearly 
in the distance. 

The immediate problem, however, was the 
shortage of desirable campsites accessible to 
the commissary area. The meadows were still 
marshy while the trees which fringed the area 
were jealously guarding the remnants of snow 
banks', and little streams of melt-water trick¬ 
led down everywhere. Thus, the best available 
sites were generally a few hundred yards up 
or down from commissary. 

Sunday dinner, the first meal at camp, 
was a memorable occasion for all concerned. 

Due to the comparatively small number of 90, 
campers, it was decided to serve directly 
from the new propane stoves— cafeteria style. 
As a result, the food was piping hot and so 
tastv that one was soon oblivious to the hard¬ 
ness of the rock upon which he sat. Featured 
that evening were steaks, large and plenti¬ 
ful, which were eagerly consumed! 

Campfire that evening was restricted to 
fundamentals; a description of surrounding 


country, an introduction of Dean Curtis, 

Jerry Gallwas and the commissary crew, the 
official appointment of Bob White and Fred 
Foulon as Assistant Managers, and explanat¬ 
ions of such localized terms as "burlap", 
"chickie pail" and so on. 

MONDAY, JULY 8TH__ 

This was a "rest day", whicn meant that 
tired working girls and businessmen could 
sLeep right through to 7:30 and still have a 
fighting chance for breakfast. And breakfast 
wasworth fighting for that morning—cantaloup, 
cereal, hot cakes, sausage, coffee and cocoa 
come to mind! Most campers spent the day 
straightening tents, unpacking dunnage, and 
generally becoming acclimated in the nearly 
10,000-foot altitude. A few of the hardier 
souls like Stephanie Borland and Susan Holl¬ 
and climbed the half-mile to Gertrude Lakes 
and briefly braved the iceberg infested water 
Meanwhile, Ross Miles embarked upon an illus¬ 
trious base camp fishing career by catching 
five rainbow trout in nearby Holcomb Lake. 

Dinner that evening was another series 
of culinary treats with the Dean Curtis 
touch: onion soup, vegetable salad, veal 
scallopini, macaroni and cheese, green beans 
(with almonds yet)—all topped by cake with 
sherry sauce! 

The campfire was lit shortly after din¬ 
ner, being fed by wood gathered by the First 
Basemen in the old tradition. Leif Thorne- 
Thomsen of the commissary crew described his 
misfortunes during the setup week, resulting 
in a smashed finger plus three stitches in 
his arm. He discreetly omitted details of 
his return trip from the Bishop hospital with 
three eager girls from China Flat. To prove 
That he was again in good shape, Leif gave 
a resume of the trip he had led that morning 
to the top of Beck Lake Minaret, accompanied 
by three eager climbers; Bob Morrey, Morgan 
White and Jean Wilson,, 
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Chuck Morrey, father of commissary's Bob 
agreed to serve as program chairman for fut¬ 
ure campfires, and numerous other unsuspect¬ 
ing campers (like your scribe) "volunteered" 
for various tasks. The campfire closed with 
the arrival of a cauldron of cocoa from com¬ 
missary and everyone standing around the fire 
in a community sing. 

TUESDAY, JULY 9TH 

Tuesday was an "out" day, beginning at 
an ungodly hour with the ringing of the gong 
followed by the cry "Get up! Get up! Get up!" 
repeated up and down the granite slopes. 
Cheese omelet and coffee cake were featured 
at breakfast. A bag lunch was prepared by 
each camper immediately following breakfast, 
as was the case each day. A long table was 
loaded with bread, meats, sandwich spreads, 
jelly and other fixings—and each one could 
prenare two sandwiches to go with oranmes, 
dried fruits, cookies and candies. Tea and 
cocoa were always available for those who de¬ 
sired to heat their own billy cans at midday. 
Jam was also supplied for making sherbet at 
convenient snowbanks. Two scheduled trips 
were conducted that day. Mike Loughman, the 
genial mountaineer, led a party of 17 over 
Iron Mountain Ridge, climbed two adjacent 
oeaks and returned via Holcomb Lake : . A larg¬ 
er but less ambitious party of 37 started out 
with Bob White and Joan Ludwig to Ashley Lake 
and then over the ridge to Holcomb Lake. The 
beauty of Ashley—almost completely frozen— 
was sufficient excuse for most of the party 
to stop there, but 6 had the courage and stam 
ina to stick with Joan and complete the trip. 

Fried chicken awaited the hungry hikers 
upon their return. For hors d'oeuvres a num¬ 
ber of -fishermen enjoyed the results of their 
labors. The fishing was. still mediocre, as 
the trout were also well fed. Maurice Wine 
was most successful, bringing in two rainbow 
and eight brook trout from Anona Creek. 


Chuck Morrey's campfire program was ex¬ 
cellent. Ricky Polsdorfer surprised us with 
a lengthy and expressive poem about gold min¬ 
ing in the Artie, with a gruesome but humor¬ 
ous finale. Oliver Emerson gave an interest¬ 
ing and very complete talk entitled "Volcanoes 
in Hawaii." The children were fascinated for 
a half hour and the adults for almost an hour, 
while some could have listened all night — 
and almost did. The evening ended with every¬ 
one drinking a toast (of cocoa) to Oliver* 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 10TH 

After blueberry hot cakes and Canadian 
bacon for breakfast, everyone (?) felt like 
working. Snow was hauled to the provisions 
tent, waste cans were smashed, and burlaps 
were moved to better locations. Mike conduct¬ 
ed an elementary rock climbing class direct¬ 
ly adjacent to camp. Tom Kendall, Joan Ludwig 
and Dr. Bill Wagner were sent out to scout a 
practical route to an Outpost Camp site in 
the Minaret region. 

The children's activities were launched 
by Pat Holland with a most entertaining snow 
man contest. Dr. Harry Banoff, Ted Adams and 
Eunice Gibson, impartial judges, determined 
that all entrants, from 4 year old Carolyn 
Hayes on up, were deserving of awards. Tommy 
Gould sustained the first injury of the per¬ 
iod when he fell on a snowy slope. He gave 
a rare demonstration of courage while receiv¬ 
ing two stitches from Dr. Banoff without ben¬ 
efit of anesthetic. 

. Who could forget the wonderful roast 
beef for dinner that evening! Campfire was 
equally stimulating. Ethel Nelson as chair¬ 
man for the evening cal)ed upon the talented 
Cicely Christy for a quaint Indian legend, 
then Mike Loughman for a humorous demonstrat¬ 
ion of mountaineering gear. Dot Bov/er told 
of her trip around the world? through Europe, 
India (where she met Tensing), Thai¬ 
land, Indonesia, and on to the Olympic Games 
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at Melbourne. She particularly emphasized 
the beautiful Milford Sound area of New Zea¬ 
land which is much like our own Sierra. Rick 
Polsdorfer and his Iron Mountain Philharmonic 
orchestra closed the evening on a lively note. 

THURSDAY, JULY 11TH 

Mouth-watering cinnamon rolls accompan¬ 
ied by fried eggs ushered in the morning. 
Thusly fortified, 17 Scramblers and Ramblers 
led by Mike Loughman and Sam Hopkins climbed 
to the notch just north of Iron Mountain, at 
which point the party split. Six of the more 
agile members followed Sam along the crest to 
various ninnacles which project out from the 
ridge. Meanwhile, Mike and Norm Cooley glis¬ 
saded down the snow bank on the opposite side 
of Iron Mountain with the others, including 
Hetty Jane Stuppy and Walt Morrey, ages 9 and 
10, more gingerly climbing down the rocks. 

The beauty of Iron Lake, nearly frozen 
over and nestling in a hollow with snow-clad 
mountains on three sides, was a fitting re¬ 
ward for this excursion. After lunch, the 
hikers contoured around the north side of Iron 
Mountain to rejoin the rock climbers on the 
ridge. Enroute a large boulder dislodged and 
a near accident was averted when Dick Knorr 
ran at full speed from rock to rock and nlung- 
ed to safety in a snowfield. 

The return to camp gave everybody an op¬ 
portunity to glissade down toward Ashley Lake. 
Joan Ludwig and Margaret Conant stopped en¬ 
route for a bath in one of the natural pools 
left by receding snow patches, but others 
rushed' back to partake of baked ham and sweet 
potatoes. 

Other notable events of the day included 
a personally conducted tour to Anona Lake by 
Fred Foulon, the capture of nine fish by the 
Stuppy clan, and Ted Adams* disastrous substi¬ 
tution of precious Thunderbird wine for water 
while shaving! 


A 


Sierra Clubbers, Marshall Summerville 
and family who were camping at Superior Lake, 
enjoyed campfire with us that evening. Doc¬ 
tor Banoff presented a purple heart to Tommy 
Gould. Joan Ludwig shared her skills with 
us in a talk on photography, and versatile 
Celia Lyman discussed the Sierra geology. Of 
lasting significance was an inspirational 
talk by Dr. Gerhard Danelius on "Impressions 
of an Immigrant." 

FRIDAY, JULY 12TH 

This day will long be remembered as the 
day of the frog-jumping contest! Soon after 
digesting apple hot cakes and sausage, entire 
families migrated to Gertrude Lakes. Each 
child caught his own small frog and, in turn, 
placed it on a rock in the center of a large 
circle. The varying reactions are best in¬ 
dicated by the prizes awarded to winners of 
these championship events: 










Longest Jumps 
(Over yk feet) 
Longest wait 
Fastest Frog 
Shortest Hop 
Special Assistance 


Carolyn Hayes and 
Darien Hopkins 
Billy Stuppy 
Robin Miles 
Gail Holland 
Nancy Hopkins 


After the contest, the families enjoyed 
a swim and picnic. Joan Ludwig was so busy 
taking pictures she forgot her suit—but fin¬ 
ally borrowed one.- She said there was room 
enough for someone else to climb in with her, 
but no one did. 


A model burlap, planned by Earl Vedell 
and Tom Kendall, and embodying certain eutop- 
ian features such as hot and cold running 
water was opened for inspection (but not for 
use) by the Iron Mountain Privy Council. 

A Mr. Thorne, in charge of trail crews, 
visited our camp and, with Dr. Stuppy, plan¬ 
ned a Scout Merit Badge program for interest¬ 
ed campers. Joe Momyer, our Camp Manager, 
became ill and was confined to his tent, add¬ 
ing a sad note to an otherwise lively camp. 

Another Indian legend, skillfully told 
by Cicely Christy, opened the campfire pro¬ 
gram. There followed an anthropological dis¬ 
course by Dr. Harry Banoff in which he re¬ 
viewed his most interesting trip to Hokkaido, 
the northern island of Japan, to study the 
Hairy Ainus, a primitive race whose men ’’look 
like vear—around Basecampers•" Frank Wrong- 
wav" Bailey reminised over the trials and 
tribulations of the winter of 1937-38 up at 
Clair Taoaan .bodge—then the "orchestra" 
brought campfire to a tumultuous conclusion. 

SATURDAY, JULY 13TH __ 

Saturday was a trip-day to work off an 
over-abundance of cheese omelet and cinnamon 
toast. Bob Morrey led a group to Fern Lake, 
a round trip of 10 to 12 miles, and a large 


of 22 were led by Tom 
Kendall to Superior 
Lake and beautiful, 
but windy Beck Lakes. 

The Miles family and 
Wine brothers prefer¬ 
red fishing and the 
trout were duly coop¬ 
erative as catches of 
14 and 16 respective¬ 
ly were recorded. 

Margaret Parker arrived in camp a few 
days late—but in time for a chop suey dinn¬ 
er. Two guests, Pulcifer and Anne Hughes, 
joined us at campfire. Harry Banoff was 
understandable touched by the sudden arrival 
of his stone age sweetheart from Hokkaido! 



Cicely Christy lectured that evening on 
the important subject of conservation and 
the dangers of the proposed road from the 
Bass Lake area to Reds Meadow. The apparent¬ 
ly reserved Dr. Stuppy exploded with a most 
humorous story of his experience when "The 
Greenhorn Climbed the Grand Teton." 

SUNDAY, JULY 14TH_ 

Sunday morning featured French toast 
and bacon, followed by comparatively quiet 
endeavors. R. S. Woglum organized an ento¬ 
mology study near camp for the fascinated 
adults and children and Celia Lyman led our 
church services. Sam Hopkins trotted down 
to .Reds Meadow just to keep in condition. 
Rock climbers held "falling practice" which 
resulted in burned hands for Wally Hayes. 

Joe Momyer, Jr. sustained 3rd degree burns 
on his foot when a pot of boiling water was * 
spilled. Mildred Momyer carried on bravely 
despite two members of her family being in- 
disoosed. It was announced that Dean Curtis, 
cook par excellence, would depart on Monday 
and Fred Foulon presented him with a shiny 
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and well-deserved polished cup. Mary Stuppy 
proved to be a clever raconteur explaining 
how she had eradicated moths in her home by 
utilizing a readily available liquid for 
which there had been no previous known use. 
The remainder of the program was relegated 
to the youth movement. Jory and Darien 
Hopkins and Gretchen Wagner favored us with 
a song; Tom Gould extolled the virtues of a 
new serial "Smushies", and Barbara Gould, 
Robin Wagner and Robin Miles sang "Its great 
to be crazy.” Stephanie Borland, Penny and 
Susan Holland and Bonnie,Wagner felt the 
same way as they broke up the party with a 
final song. 

MONDAY, JTJLY 15TH 

Thirty-five adventurers departed on an 
overnight trip to Outpost Camp below the 
Minarets——one group led by Mike Loughman and 
another by Tom Kendall and Bob White. The 
stay-at-homes consoled themselves with an 
Amblers walk and lessons in map reading. 

They were further appeased that evening with 
a delicious steak dinner which was in place 
of the corned beef hash served to those at 
the Minarets. 

Jerry Gallwas appeared at campfire and, 
for the first time, told of his thrilling 
experience a few weeks before—the first 
ascent of the sheer face of Half Dome in 
Yosemite! He was accompanied by Royal Rob¬ 
bins and Mike Sherrick. 

TUESDAY, JULY 16 TH __ 

During the afternoon the hikers return¬ 
ed tired but happy from their overnight trip 
Joe Momyer announced at campfire that, by 
doctor's orders, he and his family would de¬ 
part the following day and that Bob White 
would serve as 'Manager for the four remain¬ 
ing days, with Fred Foulon as his assistant. 
We were entertained for the first time by 
by the Iron Mountain 'Biers Quartet, which 


was composed of Phyllis and Ted Adams, Edna 
Spalding and Jack Sudall, with renditions 
of (and apologies to) "My Fair Lady." Harry 
Banoff discussed another of his explorations 
in the field of anthropology—a visit to a 
Zuni Indian tribe in the winter of 1943 to 
observe their secret "shaljV_- -2?— 

WEDNESDAY. JULY 17TH_ 

Today was one of comparative rest and 
much relaxation—spelled "swimming" or per¬ 
haps "fishing." After the taking of pictur¬ 
es and many sad farewells, the Momyers re¬ 
luctantly departed. Ron McEldowney, young 
camper from far off Massachusetts, joined 
the commissary crew to replace Joe, Junior 
for the remainder of the outing. 

Tommy Gould conducted a scavenger hunt 
for the other children, as a part of Pat 
Holland's children's, program, and it proved 
to be almost as enjoyable as the previous 
snowman and frog jumping contests. Two more 
campers arrived to spent the last few days 
with us——Ivy Foster and Dot Coleman of San 
Diego. A delicious dinner of ham and sweet 
potatoes proved that Jerry Gallwas could 
definitely fill the shoes of Dean Curtis. 

At campfire, special honor was paid to 
one of the most industrious campers, who was 
willing to tackle any job no matter how dir¬ 
ty it might be. Hud Emerson was presented 
with a Sierra Club shoulder patch, a higher 
award than the red feather towards which a 
child of his age normally might aspire. 

Walt Morrey was awarded first prize for the 
scavenger hunt, with Mary and Betty Stuppy 
receiving second honors. Fred Foulon had 
purloined a book "Bonjour Triestesse" and 
read to the crowd various passages of cult¬ 
ural value until the owner, Doug Gould, 
sheepishly claimed the novel. Cicely Christy 
reviewed the Sierra Club organization from 
the standpoint of finances, endowments and 
special funds. Given as an example was the 
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wonderful work of the Morley Fund in sending 
to our camps outstanding young leaders such 
as Celia Lyman. The campfire ended with the 
nightly hot chocolate while Ivy Foster enter¬ 
tained with her auto harp. 

THURSDAY, JULY l8TH 

This was the date of the mass assault 
on Iron Mountain. After consuming numerous 
blueberry hot cakes and 
much Canadian bacon, 38 
hikers of all ages fol¬ 
lowed Mike Loughman by 
Ashley Lake, up to the 
main snowfield on the 
mountain and eventually 
to the summit! 

Children remaining 
in camp competed in pi¬ 
cking up trash, accumu¬ 
lating an impressive 
total of 18 bags, even 
though we would have 
sworn the camp was al¬ 
ways clean. At campfire 
that evening, Fed Feath 
er awards were present¬ 
ed by Edna Spalding to 
the future leaders of 
the Sierra Club, those 

children under 12 who had performed services 
beyond the call of duty. Recipients were 
Gretchen ’.Vagner, champion trash picker-upper, 
Tom and Barbara Gould, Gail Holland, Robin 
Miles and Robin Wagner. 

FRIDAY. JULY 19TH 


under the chairmanship of Sunny White, the 
prizes were av/arded in these catagories: 


Floral Arrangements and Mobiles 


Edna Spalding 
Ross Miles 
Jon Miles 





Zella Flenniken 

Alta Wyatt 

The Gould Family 

Art Exhibit 
Adults 

Helen Liotta 
Dot Coleman 

Children 

Carolyn Hayes 
Walter Morrey 
Robin Wagner 
Barbara Gould 

Camp and Trail Gadgets 

Tent Stakes 

Jon Miles 

Swiss Army Knife 
Sam Hopkins 

Gadget Purse 

Edna Spalding 


Bandanas 


The last Friday in camp is tradition- 
aily the date of the Bandana Show and First 
Basemen’s Show. The Bandana Show, so named 
because the setting is in an area surround¬ 
ed by the campers’ bandanas strung between 
trees, is actually a many-sided exhibition. 
This year in a very colorful setting, and 


Most Useful 
Most Useless 
Most Used 
Most Unusual 
Most Interesting 
Most Ridiculous 
Most Equine 
Most Beautiful 
Mountaineering 
Fancy Hats 

Fire Hazard 
Prettiest 
Most Commissary 
Most Littered 


Bill Wagner 
Stephanie Borland 
Edna Spalding 
Nancy Hopkins 
Robin Miles 
Emma Brubaker 
Joan Ludwig 
Margaret Parker 
Tom Kendall 

Walter Morrey 
Cicely Christy 
Julia Palmer 
Gretchen Wagner 




















Mat Perry 
Emma Brubaker 
Grace Kidder 
Clubby Alta Wyatt 


Funniest 
Most Chic 
Most Mosquito 
Most Sierra 

Whiskerino 

Shoe Brush 
Most Flagrant 
Most Befitting 
Most Motheaten 
Most Effort 
Duplicity 

{half-clean 


Doug Gould 
Bill Wagner 
Tom Kendall 
Harry Banoff 
Poss Miles 
Fred Foulon 
half-shaven) 


Polished cups were awarded with proper 
ceremony to Cicely Christy, Oliver Emerson, 
Pat Holland, John Holland, Celia Wagner and 
Bob White, for meritorious service 


Special commendations were given to Ted 
Adams and Jack Sudall for garbage detail, 
the Wagners as medic and nurse, Harry Banoff 
as pinch-hit doctor, Bob and Sunny White as 
manager and hostess, Celia Lyman and Chuck 
Morrey as entertainment committee, Earl 
Vedell and Harold Vind for snow detail, and 
Morris Wine for wood supply. Junior members 
receiving coveted shoulder patches for ser¬ 
vices rendered were: Stephanie Borland, Kim 
Gannon, Penny Holland, Dick Knorr, Bonnie 
Wagner, Hon McEldowney, Julia Palmer and 
Picky Polsdorfer. 

Climaxing the evening was the riotous 
First Basemen's Show which had everyone roll¬ 
ing in the granite. The large cast poked 
fun at prominent personalities and basecamp¬ 
ing in general with a program of clever skits 
and songs. The grand Finale, sung by all 
to the tune of "The Happy Wanderer" went — 

"We planned to go to first Base Camp 
Upon a mountain top, 

We made a list of what we'd need 
And then began to shop, 

We bought a tarp, a tent with floor 




And a dozen suits of clothes, 

A shaving kit, gadgets galore 
And powder for our nose, 

We stood in-line an hour or more 

And again we made the rounds, 

As weighmaster with heart of stone 
Yelled "Not but 30 pounds," 

We left our tarp, our tent with floor, 

We left most all our clothes, 

We came to camp in spite of all 
Zinc oxide for our nose, 

We learned to go to chickie pail, 

To wash our silverware, 

And then to boil our cup and spoon 
So bacteria beware! 

Oh, we love to go a-base camping 
Upon a mountain cone, 

And never shave or wash our hair 
Until we get back home, 

We love to climb from peak to peak 
And leap from crag to crag, 

And dip ourselves in mountain streams 
So cold v/e've room to brag, 

Oh may each year the First Basemen 
Put on another show, 

And add another verse or two 
To see how it will grow! 

--Harry Banoff & Alta Wyatt 

SATURDAY, JULY 20TH 

This was the day long dreaded--the end 
of Base Camp for us of the first session. 
Sadly the dirty clothes were shoved into 
duffle bags, the dunnage weighed once again 
and stacked for the packer. Then after many 
tearful farewells and vows to return soon, 
we hit the trail in small groups-back to 

Peds Meadow and on to civilization! 

* * * * 


Editor's Note: John Holland left camp 
early and wished to thank Marjorie Borland 
for gathering the material describing the 
last two days of the outing—-particularly 
the detailed notes on the Bandana Show. 










AM L'Ai'AJG^AMPS 
JMPJiESSJOjN Or 
&AIZ CAM? 

A CAMPFIRE TALK BY FIRST BASEMAN 
DOCTOR DAN 

"My little address will be brief, but 
it will be serious—because the days I have 
spent here with you have been a real deep 
and meaningful experience. In saying this, 

I am not thinking of our inspiring mountain 
range, of the grand timberline trees around 
us, nor of the friendly stream which rushes 
through our camp—but of our relationship 
simply as human beings to human beings. If 
you take away all the beauty you see around 
ns, the real experience would still be as 
deep*" 

"You are fortunate people who have been 
born and raised here, and take many things 
for granted, which, for us who have been less 
fortunate and been raised abroad, are almost 
belonging to the realm.of the miraculous. I 
have lived long stretches of my life in many 
different countries of this earth and I can 
state in all seriousness that in no other 
land I have seen could an experience such as 
this one have come into being." 

"I immigrated to the United States in 
193^i when 35 years old, and during the years 
I have spent here there has grown in me a 
very deep love for this country and for its 
people. But in observing what I may call 
’official America* on the Federal, State and 
city level, I have become aware of a growing 
degree of greed, petty rivalry and desire 
for personal gain. But the time I have spent 
here with you at this camp has shown me that 


the great, fine qualities which we admire in 
the first settlers and pioneers are, under 
the surface, still very much alive." 

"Let us think a little bit about what 
is really happening here at our camp. First, 
there is a staggering amount of preparation 
and hard manual work done by people who have 
enjoyed this glorious experience of living 
in the mountain wilderness. They are fired 
mainly by the desire to make this great ex¬ 
perience possible for others—people they 
may have never met before and might never see 
again. One good day about 100 people, isolat¬ 
ed individuala and family groups, start on 
their way to this camp. Surely some of you 
have met before, but I do not remember having 
laid eyes on any one of you." 

"After a few days, something almost un¬ 
believable happens—we are no longer individ¬ 
uals wrapped up in our own lives and our pro¬ 
blems, but a real mountain community! We 
live together as good neighbors, everyone, 
according to his abilities, trying to give a 
little more than he takes, and everyone being 
naturally aware that he has to give up a few 
of his personal liberties so that we may all 
really live in freedom together. I simply 
feel no longer alone, but as a member of this 
mountain community. In many subtile ways, 
.everyone seems to add to my happiness and com¬ 
fort up here. I 
hear many times a 
*Hi, Dan! f when i 
walk through camp, 

— I- who just a few 
days ago was a com¬ 
plete stranger to 
all of you. I know 
that if I should 
become lost on a 
random trip, a 
group of men would 
be sent out to 
search for me. I 
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also know, and this is very important, that 
if I should do anything against the true 
welfare of this community, it would not be 
long before a red—feathered gentleman would 
suddenly appear and say, .'By the way, Doctor 
Dan, I'd like to have a few words with you.' 

"For a few examples of 'giving more 
than taking', look for instance at our lead¬ 
er Hike Loughman. His ability is his know¬ 
ledge of-the mountains and he certainly 
gives of it generously. If he had his way 
he would -orobably take one or two good pals 
on a 4th or 5th-Class rock climb and have 
the time of his life. Instead he takes us— 
some of us rather old people—and guides us 
carefully up the mountains so that we can 
enjoy them to the fullest. Though this is 
a part of his job, he does it in a friendly 
spirit, never showing annoyance with our 
amateur efforts. I might also mention our 
cook, who doesn't merely want to 'feed the 
bunch' but to do his very best to add to our 
happiness and welfare." 

"And then something else very fascinat¬ 
ing happens—the genius for self-government 
asserts*itself. If we just interchange a 

few titles, we realize that there is a Mayor 

_ we call him the Camp Manager—and there 

are Aldermen, the men with the red-feathered 
hats; chosen by experience and personality 
as best fitted for their posts. We also 
have our Town Meeting where all things per¬ 
taining to the welfare of our community are 
discussed—the nightly campfire. There is,, 
also a group of unwritten laws in effect, 
which everybody respects so that we can all 
live together as good neighbors.. Another 
thing which impresses me deeply is the won¬ 
derful concern for the children of camp. 

"Now I wish to address a few words to 
m,r iunior members. My generation will soon 
more or less disappear into the background 


and you will take over in the driver's seat. 

The world we turn over to you is definitely 
not good. By comparison, our fathers were 
able to turn over to us a much more secure 
world. True, our generation has often been 
haunted by unbelievable catastrophi.es, by 
overwhelming problems and by sad disillusions. 
We have put up a good hard fight, but looking 
at all this from a greater distance, we have 
to admit that basically we've been a failure. 

A heroic failure, perhaps, but a failure never¬ 
theless. Now you might say that this Base 
Camp setup is a little thing—but it is also 
a very big thing, because to the best of my 
insight, this life is still good, fine, clean." 

"Naturally there are other things in this 
world which are still good, fine and clean, 
but there are not too many of them—and Base 
Camp is what I am talking about. Here I must 
give you a very sincere warning, because^ 
everything that is good, fine and clean in 
humanity has a deadly tendency to deteriorate. 
First the spirit goes out of it and everything 
becomes dull routine, and after this it be¬ 
comes soiled and people who do things for 
personal glory or gain take over.” 

"I urge you very strongly to keep your 
eyes open and observe how the Base Camp is run 
by us. It is very much worth your effort and 
thought to keep this setup as -good, fine and 
clean as it is now when you will be running 
things, that you can pass it on to your child¬ 
ren undamaged. There is one thing of which I 
am most deeply convinced—what made America 
great are not our skyscrapers or millions of 
cars, our gadgets or our wealth, but the true 
greatness of America is the ability of its 
citizens to live together as good neighbors, 
to give more than to take, and to live in 
freedom without lawlessness. If these equali¬ 
ties should disappear here, we are sunk, and 
I see no one, no nation on earth which could 
then take over.” *** 
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The insect population of the Iron Mount¬ 
ain district is puite characteristic of al¬ 
pine regions of the High Sierra. In prehis¬ 
toric ages, ice completely covered this area 
and life that is now present, both animal 
and riant life, has sprung up or moved in 
since that era. Up to the present time, this 
life remains largely as nature developed it, 
having been little affected or changed by 
the encroachment of mankind. 

Insects have come to predominate more or 
less in accordance with their food supply 
and other factors of environmental influence. 
Since riant life is definitely restricted in 
these high rocky areas, so also are the in¬ 
sect populations. Conditions during the 1st 
camp were still cold, with plant foliage 
iust starting to expand and flowers rather 
isolated or confined to the warmer pockets. 
Likewise, plant-feeding insects were still 
few in number. The earliest insects to be¬ 
come numerous were of the aquatzc type, and 
the best collecting ground for these were 
the shallow Gertrude Lakes^ whose waters 
hod warmed up to become the camp bathtubs. 


A 



Mosauitoes Naturally, the first insects 

to affect allcomers at the time of the melt¬ 
ing snow were snow mosquitoes. These became 
so numerous in some areas by mid—July that 
almost everybody became activated by mosqui- 
tophobia while searching for repellants. 

Some of the less-prepared younger generation 
appeared to suffer ’’weltitis" in no mild de¬ 
gree! Supposedly the proboscis of the female 
only is fitted for sucking, but at Iron Moun¬ 
tain nobody was seen attempting to classify 
sexes prior to their execution! 

Caddis Flies Next to mosquitoes it was 

the CADDIS FLY that commanded widespread at¬ 
tention. The first outstanding trout catch 
by a female camper elicited discussion by 
the less-fortunate male contingent at camp¬ 
fire to the end that it became common know¬ 
ledge that CADDIS FLY larvae have a special 
appeal to mountain trout. These larvae are 
most interesting as they live under water in 
a silken gallery covered by small pieces of 
rock or stick, which are attached to the 
undersides of rocks and logs. 3y extending 



Caddis Fly Larvae In Case 






their head and front 
legs out of the case 
the larvae are able to 
move around, dragging 
their abode. Caddis 
larvae were particu¬ 
larly abundant in the 
Gertrude Lakes.To the 
mountaineer and count¬ 
ry lad, caddis worms 
have long been known 
as an ever available 
source of fish food. 
The adults are for the 
most part dark color¬ 
ed, resembling small 
moths that hold their 
wings tightly against 
their body. 

Dragon Flies 

A. Larvae B. Adult 

It also became known 
that the nymphs or larvae of another water 
insect, the DRAGON FLY, was a preferred mor¬ 
sel for the larger rainbows and eastern 
brook trout. These ugly creatures are to be 
found under water, resting on grass along 
the edge of ponds or crawling along the bot¬ 
tom where they feed on all sorts of small 
aquatic animals. The full-grown nymphs 
crawl out of the v/ater on sticks, grass, etc. 
and the emerging adults are among the most 
wonderful and interesting of insects, hav¬ 
ing very bright coloration. They have a 
strong, swift flight with their four long 
membranous wings. The adults devour mosqui¬ 
toes, but, even though they serve mankind 
in this most useful way, Sierra campers can 
attest that the cooperation of the dragon 
flies was entirely inadequate to make an im¬ 
pression on the’ mosquito population. 

Other Aquatic Insects The Gertrude 

Lakes at times teemed with insect activity. 



Among the true water bugs in abundance were 
the WATER BOATMEN, bugs slightly heavier than 
water that rest on aquatic plants of the pond 
bottom, occasionally coming up for air, 
and swimming with their long extended rear 
legs which resemble oars. They swim or float 
"right side up. 11 In the same group, equally 
numerous and very similar in shape were the 
back swimmers which swim M upside down’ 1 , or 
like an overturned boat. Back swimmers are 
lighter than water and normally rest at the 
surface, floating head down, their long hind 
legs extending like sweeps, ready to send 
them swiftly to safely or food. 

On the surface of the water were also 
swarms of slender, long-legged insects that 
seem to find the water surface a pavement 
well-suited to their airy feet. They move 
swiftly, darting around in circles, occasion¬ 
ally jumping into the air. They are known 
as WATER STRIDERS. 

Hard shelled, oval shaped black or steel- 
blue BEETLES were particularly numerous al¬ 
ong the edges of the Gertrude Lakes. Some 
types were diving around in various antics 
well down toward the bottom, while others 
were gyrating in crowds at the surface. 

Several different species of these diving 
and whirling beetles were concerned. Both 
types of beetles are able to fly and may be 
attracted to strong lights at night. 

Butterflies Although butterflies of 

alpine areas are never as numerous as in low¬ 
er, more heavily wooded mountain canyons and 
lush meadows, there were a few in flight 
prior to mid-July. The occasional butterfly 
seen belonged to the groups known as the 
"blues”, with most of their slender body and 
the upper part of the wings having a blue 
color. The "hadr-streaks”, small to medium 
sized, have delicate striped markings on the 
lower surface of the wings, and hind wings 
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commonly furnished with delicate, tooth-like 
projections. Then there were the "yellows", 
of which the common white cabbage butterfly 
is a member. Mountain forms are usually 
more contrasty colored. A few "skippers" 
were seen; the small butterfly which flies 
with rapid starts and stops, and, when rest¬ 
ing, normally holds their front wings at an 
angle different from that of the hind pair. 
Undoubtedly, as the summer advanced and the 
flowers became numerous with new growth well- 
expanded, butterflies became much more common 
and more kinds appeared; such as the COPPERS, 
the FRITILLARIES, the ADMIRALS and others. 

Wood Borers A type of insect usual¬ 

ly common to mountain areas where dead, fall¬ 
en and weakened coniferous trees are found 
is the WOOD BORERS. These are of various 
kinds but the more common are known as the 
LONG HORNED BEETLES or Cerambycids, a very 
large family of beetles of medium or large 
size, often beautiful in color and with long 
antennae, frequently longer then the entire 
body. The whitish larvae (see illustration) 
mine and excavate large burrows in injured, 
dying and dead trees as well as do serious 
damage to living trees. The BLACK PINE 
SAWYER is a common example as is also the 
CALIFORNIA PRIONIS, one of our largest in¬ 
sects . 

Another large group known as flat-head¬ 
ed borers because the characteristic form of 
the larvae is flat-headed. The larvae are 
legless like the long horned beetles. The 
adult beetles are very hard-shelled, mummy¬ 
shaped and often appear as if made of bronze. 
The AURULENT BEETLE, or GOLDEN BUPRESTID, a 
beautiful iridescent green or bluish form, 
is a good example.. Under the bark of dead 
pine or hemlock trees other common beetles 
are CLICK BEETLES, BARK -WEEVILS and BARK 
BEETLES. Also the large black CARPENTER ANT 
is another inhabitant under dead bark 


Other Insects 


Additional in¬ 
sects met during ex¬ 
cursions about the 
Iron Mountain area in 
July were GRASSHOP¬ 
PERS, especially be¬ 
tween Gertrude and 
Anona Lakes; SYRPHID 
FLIES, small yellow¬ 
ish with black bars 
which hover about 
flowers in search of 
aphids which are 
their chief food; SAW 
FLIES, sunning in the 
needles of pine trees, 
and small, inconspic¬ 
uous moths of uncer¬ 
tain identity. These, 
in general, set forth 
the character of the 
insect population of 
the Iron Mountain area 
during early summer. 

* * * 

Simply Bugs 

The centipede must take a lot 

Of footsteps in the same old spot. 

Mosquitoes are a special pest 

To those of us who bleed the best. 

-The cricket scrapes its legs to sing, 

Which takes a heap of practicing! 

% 

The gnats—exasperating creatures, 

Cruelly probe your facial features. 

The common ant, in many cases, 

Bites in unexpected places! 

—Scudder Nash 



Long Horned Pine 
Beetle 

A. Larvae 

B & C Adults 
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SUMMER OUTING 

******************************* 


« Back in 1940, 'the Sierra Club’s 
first official Base Camp was es¬ 
tablished at East Lake, under 
majestic Mount Brewer• The out¬ 
ing was organized and led by 
Oliver Kehrlein, who acted upon 
his belief that this type of trip 
would be a popular way to explore the Sierra 
—taking-in a new section each year and 
learning it intimately. The precedent was 
set in 1901, on the Club’s first outihg, when 
Bill Colby led a camping group to Tuolumne 
Meadows. But though this trip was success¬ 
ful, it soon gained a roving nature and be¬ 
came the High Trip we know today. 

The 100 or so pioneering 
members who accompanied Oliver 
were enthusiastic about basecamp¬ 
ing and looked forward to a con¬ 
tinuation of such outings. And 
as time passed, this concept of 
an ideal mountain trip caught on with more 
and more members until Base Camp grew to be 
the largest attended outing of the Club. 




Each year Base Camp contin¬ 
ues to visit a different area of 
the Sierra—and there are still 
many wonderful places we have 
yet to see. But while we would 
prefer to gain access to the 
range from the east and the west 
in alternate years, we are oblig¬ 
ed to visit adjacent areas in 
succession because of packing and gear stor¬ 
age requirements. Few members realize that 
it takes 140 mule-loads of equipment and 
staple foods just to set up camp, in addition 
to scheduled packtrains carrying dunnage and 
perishable provisions. Hence, when we find 


a packer with sufficient stock to meet our 
needs, it is both efficient and economical 
to stick with him until the entire region 
accessible from his pack station has been 
covered, then we move to the next roadhead. 

Iron Mountain was our l 6 th Base Camp 
site, there being no encampments during the 
war years 1943 &nd 1944, and these were our 
previous locations: 

1940 East Lake—under Mt. Brewer. 

1941 Garnet Lake—San Joaquin Middle Fork. 

1942 Little 5 Lakes—Great Western Divide. 

1945 Young Lake—under Mount Conness. 

1946 Fourth Recess—Mono Creek. 

1947 Fifth Lake—under North Palisade. 

1948 Vidette Meadows—Bubbs Creek. 

1949 Rock Creek—Miter Basin. 

1950 Dingleberry Lake—Bishop Creek. 

1951 Ediza Lake—Shadow Creek. 

1952 Evolution Valley—Colby Meadow. 

1953 Second Recess—Mono Creek. 

1954 Bear Creek—Hilgard Fork. 

1955 Minaret Lake—Minaret Creek. 

1956 Emerald Lake—below 1000 Island Lake. 

***** 


First Period Basecampers 


Here they are gathered for the nightly 
campfire program, in the cool, cool, cool of 
the evening. 

—Photo by Joan Ludwig— 


******************************************* 
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Field Manager 

HOBEY HOLBROOK 

Cawipmas'fcev 

JOAN NOVEL LI 

Camp Seri be 

SECOND PERIOD IRON MOUNTAIN 


Tt We have a beautiful campsite the year", 
and; "There’ll be New York-cut steaks for din¬ 
ner", were Scudder Nash’s encouraging words 
to second session basecampers—registered, 
tagged and cupped—at the campfire. Scudder 
explained that Cliff Youngquist had been ill 
and was unable to attend camp, and* that he 
was substituting for a few days to see that 
we got off to a good start under our newly 
appointed manager for the session—Wright 
McConnell of San Diego. 

Wright said that he hoped this base camp 
would be a great success for everyone—then 
gave us a clue that we might expect more than 
just "management" from him with a well-aged 
but well-received joke. Hobey Holbrook, our 
Campmaster, was introduced and gave us the 
final word on weighing-in for the trip to camp. 
All good Sierra Clubbers were a little agita¬ 
ted to watch Hobey, of all people, absent 
mindedly tearing up and tossing away bits of 
paoer with magnificent nonchalance. This , he 


warned, was what we should not do on the 
trail. "Don’t be a litterbug!" 

Ranger Earl Homuth gave us the benefit 
of some rare old humor and also reminded us 
that the Sierra Club had been largely re¬ 
sponsible for getting Devils Postpile set 
aside as a National Monument. After Scudder 
outlined the route to camp Hobey warned, 

"If you decide to leave the trail, please 
leave a note so I can find the body!" 

SUNDAY, JULY 21ST 

Weighing-in began at 7^30 a.m. under 
the eagle eye of Hobey Holbrook, Don Richards, 
Randy Weinman, Dick Coburn and Harry Campbell, 
with Letty Hibbard acting as recording sec¬ 
retary. Dunnage in—we hit the trail, past 
Devils Postpile, across the river and over 
the meadow, and up and up! Watch for the 
signs, or easier, just follow the trail of 
pumice dust kicked up by the hiker ahead. 

Can't climb forever, we’d run out of mountain! . 
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The last three miles are the easy ones, and 
there*s the first tent and Margaret Parker 
and Matt Perry to sign us in—and soup’s hot 
at the cook tent I 

Assembled at the campfire that night, 91 
adults, 7 teen-agers and 35 children, plus 13 
Commissariats heard Scudder Nash remind us of 
the Sierra Club’s main function—to conserve 
and maintain the wilderness areas. "Apprec¬ 
iate the wonders of the Sierra, help preserve 
them—and have a good time!" 

Hobey Holbrook gave us a glowing report 
of his "cow-catching" trip up the trail—no 
one lost, strayed or injured, and no one sit¬ 
ting over at Beck Lake wondering where the 
heck all the slow pokes were. Scudder brief¬ 
ed us on Base Camp procedures and introduced 
First Cook Jerry Gallwas, who climbs rocks as 
well as he cooks. Jerry gave us the lowdown 
on meal hours and a warning not to let our 
eyes be bigger than our stomaches. "Have no 
fear", said he, "there’s plenty more where 
that came from!" He then introduced the rest 
of the commissary crew; Second Cook Don Fich- 
ards; Mike Loughman, Pon McEldowney, Bob Mor- 
rey, Bob Pichards and Leif Thorne-Thomsen who 
had a few words to say about chickie-pailing. 

A dusty hobo-type who drifted into camp 
at dinnertime vras introduced as that refugee 
from the High Trip—Don Levy, banjo artist, 
humorist, butterfly chaser and TV performer. 
After a demonstration of his meticulously 
organized and very complete musical library— 
"all the songs you love to sing, from ’All 
Shook Up’ to Beethoven’s ’Seventh Symphony’— 
Don accompanied us while we blew the dust out 
of our lungs with a spirited rendition of 
"Oh, Susanna." Cocoa time—and off to bed! 

MONDAY, JULY 22ND 

A cloudless, sunny day, just the right 
sort for resting up under a pine tree of for 


exploring the swimming possibilities in the 
nearby lakes. 

Any doubts about the value of higher ed¬ 
ucation were not erased by the campfire debut 
of the musical duo, Dr# Cora Miller, Profes¬ 
sor of Home Economics at UCLA, and Pat Popp, 
M#A. in Physical Education from Stanford. On 
combs the "brain trust" rendered "The Happy 
Wanderer", "Drifting and Dreaming" and other 
barely recognizable tunes. Wayne Packer, a 
Stanford M.A. and an authority on the life 
and times of the newt, gave an informative 
lecture on the habits and pastimes of frogs, 
which was undoubtedly responsible for creat¬ 
ing an unflagging interest in frogs for the 
entire two weeks. 

TUESDAY, JULY 23HD 

"Campfire—come quickly!" fetched the 
laggards to campfire to hear another of the 
incomparable McConnell jokes, Molly Kalb- 
fell’s announcement of the program of child¬ 
rens’ activities for the next day and Hobey 
Holbrook’s announcement of work details. He 
had observed that the'green Tyrolean-hatted 
Holbrook and the scarlet baseball-capped 
Holbrook were not recognized as the same 
Campmaster, so he was wearing both hats to 
clear this up as he commended the day’s pit- 
diggers extraordinary. 

We bid a fond farewell to Scudder Nash 
who was to head down the trail in the morn¬ 
ing, then listened to reports of the day’s 
trips. Freddy McBrien gave a very complete 
report of Walter Heninger’s Amble and Frank 
Hibbard reported on the John Dorsey-led 
scrambling Pamble to Iron Lake. Barbara Hus¬ 
sey, M.C., who shared with the Sasas the 
distinction of being able to toss off casual¬ 
ly, "Oh well, I haven’t climbed many mount¬ 
ains lately—except Fujiyama!", introduced 
Kenny Kalbfell with his tip of the evening 
on replacing lost spoons with chopsticks! 
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Barbara Hussey described for us three 
varieties of trees in the Base Camp area; 
lodgepole pine, silver pine and mountain hem¬ 
lock, then Daria Halprin, Chris Cameron and 
Jeannie Dorsey led some singing-rounds as a 
prelude to the highlight of the program; the 
first appearance, totally unrehearsed, of the 
Iron Mountain Symphony Orchestra. Don Levy 
gave a glowing commentary on the band by that 
renowned musician, Leonard Burlap, and intro¬ 
duced the band’s members, 16 strong, masters 
of such difficult instruments as combs, tin 
whistles, harmonicas, gut buckets and hogan- 
twangers. Under the plunging baton of Martin 
Friedman, the orchestra somehow played its 
way through the Ashley Lake Concerto, setting 
musical progress back centuries! 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 24TH 

Deluxe new burlaps, a rock-free campfire 
stage, new log benches and a large woodpile 
proved this in-camp day hadn’t been all rest. 
After Thursday’s trips were previewed, Hobey 
commended woodsmen Bob Craig, Coleman Citret, 
Bennett Tow, Dick Coburn and Charlie Dray, 
Burlapers; Kindel, Hibbard, Cubberley, Birn- 
berg, Whitney, Whyte and Hagist were praised 
and the appointment of Frank Lee as the Head 
Inspector was marked by the presentation of 

a special symbol of that office-the only 

can of DDT in camp! 

Mollie Ealbfell reported on her day of 
children’s activities. Under the direction 
of Butch Hibbard, a great rock-moving pro¬ 
gram was carried out by Alan Craig, David 
Fairley, Anita Friedman, Don and Debby Cub¬ 
berley, Jody Tullis, Jim Hibbard, Judy and 
Kenny Kalbfell, Maggie Lee, Erica Citret and 
Karl Leipnik. Ken Cameron and Lincoln Fair- 
ley captained snowmen-building teams, and 
Robin Foster conducted a-tumbling class. And 
this day, as every day, Anita Friedman and 
Reva Tow earned parents’ blessings and child¬ 
ren’s thanks for the story telling hour. 


Cora Miller emceed the entertainment 
and Pat Popp, aided by Larry Halprin, demon¬ 
strated how to insure popularity on the 
trail—it’s silly for a girl to carry all 
that heavy stuff when there’s a man around! 

•The Sierra Club’s charming guest from 
Turkey, Muazzez Sener, enlightened us about 
some interesting Turkish customs and gave 
the women her recipe for ’’pilaff” we had en¬ 
joyed for dinner. The ’’Rockheads”, Ken Cam¬ 
eron, Larry Halprin, Bart Perry and Sam Fos¬ 
ter, sang a few songs in their inimitable 
style which were probably heard in Reds 
Meadow. Switzerland’s Dr. Doris Scherz, an¬ 
other Club guest, was serenaded with ’’Happy 
Birthday” and presented with a fine choc¬ 
olate cake by Jerry Gallwas. 

THURSDAY, JULY 25TH 

’’Morning feel like mountaineer, 

Evening feel like snail, damn near! 

So spoke Wright McConnell for a lot of 
Amblers, Ramblers and Scramblers. As report¬ 
ed by Dick Coburn, 25 Amblers' led by the 
very photographic Roy Paine had an enjoyable 
trip to Anona Lake. Pat Popp described the 
journey of 45 Ramblers to Anona and Fern 
Lakes under the leadership of Bart Perry, 
with Sam Foster assisting. While scrambling 
over the talus slopes of the scenic route 
back, one of the less-hardy hikers vowed 
never again to follow Bart down even the 
chow line. But the entire group reached 
solid ground with nary a skinned knee or a 
turned ankle--and agreed it had been fun. 

Dave Cubberley reported on the John 
Dorsey-Walt Hartsough Scramble v/hich didn’t 
get back until 6:30. The most significant 
discovery; Wright McConnell ran out of breath 
before he ran out of puns! Fish were feel¬ 
ing a little friendlier today. The Hagist- 
Leipnik combine reported 17 from their secret 
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source; Matt Perry and Woody Foster made the 
round trip to Minaret Lake and reported that 
fishing was fine. 

Don Levy introduced the evening's M.C., 

Dr. Harry Raab of Oakland, a veteran of 25 
Sierra Club trips, with degrees in Optometry, ' 
Engineering and Fishing! Harry explained 
the unusual lighting effect of the setting 
sun shining through clouds that we'd been 
craning necks to watch. Cora Miller was our 
guide on a musical tour of the world. Marian 
Friedman started us off in the TJ.S.A. by 
singing an 0jibway song in Indian and English. 
Cora sang an Indian love song and Marian 
sang an Arapahoe war song which ended in an 
ear piercing whoop! Ken Cameron took us to 
England and the "Foggy, Foggy Dew." By air 
we sped to Switzerland where Deris Scherz 
v;as waiting with two songs in the dialect of 
her region. By train we traveled to Greece, 
welcomed in song by Cora Miller, then off to 
Turkey and a song by Mauzzez Sener, Israel 
and Larry Halprin's Israeli song; by boat to 
Australia where Joan Leipnik dramatized 
"Waltzing Matilda"; by jet airliner to Japan 
where Kikue and Yasuo Sasa welcomed us with 
a lullaby; then off to Hawaii and Olive Thomp¬ 
son's song; anti back to "America the Beautiful". 

FRIDAY, JULY 26TH _ 

Campfire began with the usual announce¬ 
ment of official camp time, which may have 
had nothing to do with real time but had 
everything to do with meal time. There were 
glum looks on usually beaming commissary 
faces which were explained by the fact that 
the glamor was leaving the commissary depart¬ 
ment with the departure of Gail Barr and 
Julie Palmer. Jerry Gallwas decorated the 

with Sierra Club ba.dges for brightening 
up pots and pans'—and the crew as well! 

There was the usual fish report and some 
Holbrook mountain humor about a certain new 


burlap with a superb view. Thanks to frog¬ 
man Packer, there was a lot of interest in 
frogs, culminating in the frog jumping con¬ 
test under Mollie Kalbfell's direction. Don 
Levy turned the program over to Matt Perry 
as M.C. for the teen-agers. Anita Friedman, 
who makes a hobby of insects, gave us the 
lowdown on the local bug situation and ver¬ 
ified something we were beginning to suspect; 
the two favorite beverages of Iron Mountain 
mosquitoes are human blood and mosquito re- 
peliant! With much fanfare, Matt Perry, 

Ron McFldowney and Woody Foster prepared to 
lead the group in a modern round but found 
us too square to dig "All Shook Up." The 
Ten Tantalizing Teen-agers sang one for the 
old folks then tore into "A White Sport and 
a Pink Carnation" and pulled a clever switch 
to "A White Cord Rope and a Pink Piton." 

Don Levy, "the world's oldest teen¬ 
ager", told us all about R and B. It seems 

******************************************** 


Gertrude Lake 

This sister couldn't quite make up her 
mind whether to be a river or a lake — but 
she was a popular hostess to Basecampers who 
dropped by to laze on her shores or to swim 
in her refreshing waters* 

<—Photo by Joan Ludwig— 


******************************************** 
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that last summer he was talking with a group 
of young girls at camp who thought he was a 
real square because he thought R and B stood 
for Ritter and Banner. So Don set out music¬ 
ally to prove that Ritter and Banner mean 
Rhythm and Blues—which turned out to be a 
Base Camp hit song! 

SATURDAY, JULY 27TH_ 

By high road or low road almost everyone 
went to Beck Lakes. Bennett Tow reported that 
25 Amblers, headed by Dick Coburn, took a 
leisurely stroll along the trail, arrived at 
the lake" on the heels of the Ramblers, and 
returned after lunch, their ranks swelled to 
58 by deserters from the Ramble. 19 followed 
John Dorsey on the Scramble, according to 
Dr. Sasa who came back loaded with rocks. 

Tents and 3rd-Cooks were the casualties 
of the day. A tree fell down on the Cameron 
tent, but fortunately all four of the family 
were away. Bob Morrey painfully learned that 
elbows don't make good brakes on icy slopes. 

The entertaining Sasas demonstrated a 
trick with kerchiefs and sang a Japanese song 
Don Cates, Riverside medic, gave us a sample 
cf "the music of his native land——a genuine 
rebel yell! Mike Loughman shared with us 
some of his extensive knowledge of rock climb 
ing, describing the techniques of belaying, 
ranpeling and use of pitons. 

SUNDAY, JULY 28 TH _ 

This was a day of rest for almost every¬ 
one except Holbrook's snow removal boys. 
According to Alan Craig, the snow was effect¬ 
ively removed in the form of balls tossed by 
opposing teams# Referee Butch Hibbard s 
score Card showed 75 skims and 50 hits when 
the parents "broke the darn thing up." The 
in-camr days were wash days, even on Sunday# 
Laundresses and a few launderers gathered by 
the potwashing tent armed with detergents and 


determination. 

Botanists gather¬ 
ed by the commis¬ 
sary tent to pool 
•their knowledge 
of the flora of 
the region and man¬ 
aged to identify 
and mount over 50 
varieties of wild- 
flowers gathered 
around Base Camp 
by Larry Halprin 
and Wayne Packer. 

Bird lovers came to the fore at campfire. 

Walt Sorenson reported seeing a grouse* Peg 
Lee reported a gull, A1 Whitney had seen a 
Clark crow, Mollie Kalbfell had seen a water 
ouzel and Donna Seaman reported seeing a 
hummingbird near her campsite. 

Outposters were warned that they must 
rise at 6 a.m. next morning and deliver 
their 15 pounds of dunnage to weighmasters 
Frank and Harry Paab, pack two lunches, eat 
breakfast and be ready to follow John Dorsey 
down the trail at 9 a.m. In-campers would 
be under the leadership of Hobey Holbrook 
with Rick Tullis substituting as doctor. 

This was a very special campfire pro¬ 
gram; Don Levy’s presentation of his "His¬ 
tory of American Popular Music", covering 
the 55C year period from 1607 to 1957* After 
many songs, Don sang his own composition, 
"The World Prayer", and received a standing 
ovation in appreciation of the fine program. 

MONDAY, JULY 29 

At 9 a.m. the Outpost Express departed 
on schedule and the baggage train followed 
on the same track several hours later. A 
steak dinner compensated the stay-at-homes. 
At campfire, Roy Redel reported on Rick Tul- 
lis’s Ramble which followed the Express as 
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far as the notch overlooking Minaret Lake and 
took the longest, steepest and most strenuous 
way hack. Proving that most accidents happen 
in the home, Margaret Konarsky, veteran of 
many a hike over talus slopes, slipped while 
pulling a log to put on her campfire and 
broke her 7 .Tist. It had been set by Coleman 
Citret but he recommended a hike to Bishop 
and an X-ray. Bennett Tow volunteered to ac¬ 
company Margaret to Reds Meadow and drive her 
to Bishop-, and they set out after breakfast. 

A special part of the campfire program, 
M.C. 'd by Larry Halprin, looked on many as¬ 
pects of the Sierra through the eyes of fel¬ 
low campers vtho were particularly well in¬ 
formed on them. Bob Craig told us that the 
first mountaineers of the Sierra were the 
Indians—the Mono and Piute tribes living on 
the eastern slope, subsisting mostly on fish 
and acorns. Arrowheads are still being found 
in the area. Bob also explained the concept 
of life zones and described the plant and 
animal life of the Hudsonian Zone which ex¬ 
tends from about 7,000 feet to timberline. 


Mike Loughman, geology student at Cal, 
gave us the geologist's viev. r of the oierra. 
Due to the dislocation of the earth's crust, 
the Sierra Block was tilted up and the val¬ 
leys, such as Owens Valley on the east, were 
depressed. Mike described the action of 
2 *gnciers as they nushed along debris and tne 
quarrying effect which produced lakes such 
as Ashley, and listed the various types or 
rock to be found around camp. 

Rick Tullis made the group aware of an¬ 
imal tracks, having seen in the area the 
tracks of marten, deer, chipmunks, moles, red 
squirrels and marmots. Marion Craig and Dick 
Leuba let us look at the Sierra through the 
sharp eyes of birdwatchers. Close to camp^ 
you would probably see juncos, sparrows and 
finches; farther away in the woods, Sierra 


grouse; or near the stream, the water ouzel. 
After cocoa, when it was quite dark, Coleman 
Citret helped us view the Sierra sky as an 
astronomer sees it, pointing out the Big 
Dipper, Scorpio, Cassiopeia, the Milky Way 
and the North Star. 

TUESDAY, JULY 30TH _ 

The buzzing sound over the breakfast 
line wasn't a wave of mosquitoes—but a 
Beechcraft Bonanza that circled over the com¬ 
missary area and headed for Ashley Lake. The 
fishing should be better next year, for the 
lake was stocked with fingerlings! A real 
breeze came up, strong enough to blow over 
Judy Goodman's and Carrye Opton's tents. 
Volunteers put them back up and Lincoln 
"Omar" Fairley repaired a rip. 

All logs were occupied at campfire; the 
Outposters were back! Walter Heninger re¬ 
ported on a hike to Red Mountain and his 
discovery of some bones he could not identi— 
fy ? in a spot inaccessable to a horse or cow. 
Larry Halprin called to our attention the 
labeled display of wildflowers gathered by 
the botanical crew. 

Wright McConnell reported that it was 
good to be "home" again and described the 
Outpost Campsite. Frank Lee, of U.C. River¬ 
side, as the evening"'s M.C. , presented Bart 
Perry, a New Yorker by residence and 2S years 
a painter. Bart traced man's attitude to¬ 
ward nature—primitive man painted animals 
and the first to paint landscapes were the 
Japanese. The works of Jan van Eyck repre¬ 
sent the turning point, combining the relig¬ 
ious theme of the era with a landscape back¬ 
ground. Beauty is to be found everywhere in 
the Sierra; glaciated mountains, a dead tree, 
a cloud formation--wherever we look we can 
view art in nature. A1 Whitney from Ukiah 
told us about his raft trip down the Green 
River; shooting the "Little Stinker" rapids. 














WEDNESDAY, JULY 31ST 


On the Sierra Club program at campfire, 
Wright McConnell told us about the early 
days of the Club*—the days of John Muir and 
Bill Colby. Describing some rather early 
trips from personal experience, Harry Raab 
said that they really roughed it—up in the 
morning at 4:30, heavy packs, freezing at 
night; for there were no down-filled mummy 
bags or air mattresses either. He told us 
about a hike over the Snow Creek trail dur¬ 
ing which they lost their burros in a snow 
storm, looked for them fruitlessly all day, 
and then found them all back at camp that 
night! On one cross-country trip,- the lead 
mule lost its footing crossing a narrow pass 
and all the mules were killed. The hikers 
then had to continue, carrying 100 -lb packs! 

Ken Cameron reported on the Club’s cur¬ 
rent activities, pointing out that the Club 
stands for conservation and that members can 
help in two wavs--leaving wilderness areas 
as we found them; and supporting legislation 
to protect the wilderness. 

Hobey Holbrook called for reporters 
from the many chapters represented at camp-- 
which included Bart Perhy from the distant 
Atlantic Chapter and Mildred Erickson of the 
Northwest Chapter. Don Levy continued the 
conservation theme with a musical note tell¬ 
ing about the life and music of Henry Clay 
Work who composed ’’Crossing the Grand Sierra” 
back in 1869 • 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 1 ST 

After all of the expensive chronometers 
were set back to correspond with Jerry’s 
51,98 alarm clock, Chairman Nancy MacCabe 
gave us the latest word pn Friday’s Bandana 
Show. After a few trip reports were made, 
V/right McConnell had a few words to say about 
the importance of cooperation at Base Camp. 


Veteran Club mem¬ 
ber, Charles Dray, 
told about his 1 st 
trip to Yosemite 
and his disturbed 
reaction when he 
saw the damage log¬ 
gers were doing in 
some regions. He 
v/anted to help in 
the conservation 
battle and so join¬ 
ed the Sierra Club. 

As he finished his 
talk, a lone man staggered up to the campfire. 
It v/as that master fisherman, H. Holbrook. 
When asked for a fish report he threw open 
his jacket and displayed a necklace of four 
fine fish. Anna Kriegseisen had some amus¬ 
ing stories to relate about a few of her an¬ 
imal acquaintances. To commemorate Swiss 
Independence Day, August 1st, Doris Scherz 
sang for us their National Anthem. 

Red feathers 7 /ere awarded to hard work¬ 
ing winners of the litter bag contest: David 
Fairley, Maggie Lee, Jeanne Dorsey, Duane 
Sorenson and Diane Whitney. Mollie Kalbfell 
was also awarded a feather and Don Levy con¬ 
gratulated her on the fine job she had done 
of taking care of 35 children--most of them 
her own! The children then presented their 
campfire program which included flute soloes, 
chorus singing and story telling. 

Olive Thompson presided over a special 
Hawaiian program and tuned us in to radio 
station S-P-L-A-S-H. King Can mehameha 
(Coleman Citret) entered, decked out in tin 
can and orchid leis and did a pantomine of 
the song of the same name as the group sang. 
Jody Tullis, fetching in a grass skirt, did 
a hula and Don Levy sang his composition, 

”My Wild Hav/a-Irish Rose.” A group of Haw¬ 
aiian songs were sung by Kathie Shvrfman, 
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Wanda Goody, Ann and Walt Sorenson, Cora 
Miller, Harriet and Bart Perry, Don Levy and 
Olive Thompson. With appropriate costumes 
and props, the program was given a genuine 
tropical touch—at 9,500 feet! 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 2ND 

While the First Basemen huddled togeth¬ 
er and nervously went over their cues, Wright 
McConnall outlined the procedure for the 
great trek back to the outside world—and 
good campers received thanks from a good 
Camp Manager. Hobey, too, expressed thanks 
for the cooperation he had received. Dr. Sasa 
told of his gratitude for the opportunity to 
learn more about America by coming to Base 
Camp and briefly described the National Parks 
of Japan. 

THE FIRST BASEMEN 1 S SHOW 

And next ... the curtain raised on the 
BIG SHOW, directed by Barbara Hussey. Step¬ 
ping up to the microphone, John Muir Dorsey 
announced that we were tuned in to station 
K-O-R-N, and in true TV fashion it was al¬ 
ready time for a word from the sponsor. Iron 
Mountain's answers to Betty Furness—Cora 
Miller and Lettie Hibbard—sang the praises 
of Beck's Cabin, and the John Dorsey Guide 
Service. Joyce and Rick Tullis starred in 
"True Tales of the Sierra Wilderness" and 
portrayed a few of the ordeals undergone by 
First Basemen. A scene in the breakfast 
line showed that children took things right 
in stride, as Jody Tullis marched off to 
"paralyze" her cup and spoon. Peter Cahn 
followed, asking the nearest adult to hold 
his snake for a minute! 

Marguarite Dorsey, Lina Gates, Joan 
Whyte and Melba McDaniel previewed a scene 
which may take place around quite a few 
bridge tables this Fall, sponsored by Lore's 
Sump Jump. Judy Goodman, as Fern Lake, gave 
the weather forecast. 


A.round Iron Mountain the air was stir¬ 
red up with Amblers, Ramblers, and Scrambl¬ 
ers falling over one another—and the cli¬ 
mate was changing rapidly because Dr. Sasa 
had rearranged the shape of the Sierra. 

There were considerable words about the next 
sponsor, the Frank Lee Burlap Company—"No 
stoop, no squat, no flush—always ahead in 
the field." 

On that well-known quiz program, "What's 
My Belay", "Newt" Daly introduced panelists. 
Ilka Leuba, John Cameron Lazy Coburn and 
Talullah Redel. The blindfolded contestants 
quickly identified a bandana and a dead fish 
but were nearly stumped when young Jim Leuba 
stepped before them. "Does it have nice soft 
fur?" "Is it edible?" Finally Mary asked, 
"Is it MY child?" Butch Hibbard yodeled 
the Starlac commercial, "No fuss, no muss, 
no flavor", and we heard a little about the 
Wright & Miller Slenderizing Salon—"Remem¬ 
ber, there’s no garbage disposal quite so 
convenient as your own alimentary tract!" 

On the next show the first guest star 
was Harry Lauder Whyte, in tam and tartan, 
who sang "The Bonnie, Bonnie Banks of Lake 
Ashley", accompanied by Don MacCates. Peggy 
Lee Lee sang "Just My Hill", dedicated to 
her Frank. After songs by Dick Leuba and 
his Water Ouzel Sextet, Vic Birnberg recited 
the First Basemen's Creed, as taught during 
the session by precept and example. 

In the Panic Playhouse, Mollie Kalbfell, 
Ray Redel, Frank Hibbard and Joan Leipnik 
were starred in a play x^ritten by Marion 
Friedman dramatizing what could happen in 
the Sierra when a couple of oldtimers en¬ 
countered a couple of first-timers. Dick 
Coburn, with a bushy beard, and Ray Redel, 
as a fiendish barber, gave whiskerino con¬ 
testants something to look forward to. On 
the Irony Award Show, charming Hedda Brundage 
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wearing a startling chapeau, presented some 
awards to meritorious basecampers. 

Closing a wonderful show, the Sasas 
sang the Japanese students * 1 graduation song 
and we all joined in with our version of — 
"Auld Lang Syne." Though we were not to 
leave until next day, good-byes were already 
being said and assurances given that we 1 d 
return to Base Camp next summer for another 
marvelous outing! 

THE BANDANA SHOW 

Brightly colored bandanas marked the 
site where costumed and mad-hatted campers 
gathered to view the entries in competition* 
Chairman Nancy MacCabe deserved a giant¬ 
sized bandana for organizing such a fine show! 

It turned out to be an Art Festival and 
so many professional artists and talented 
amateurs participated that it was decided 
long before the show to have no prizes in 
this division. It was to be: 

"Work for the joy of working 

And each in his separate star 

Shall paint the thing as he sees it 

For the Go-d of things as they are." 

I guess you could say that Bart Perry, 
nationally notable in the Fine Arts, was our 
e-uest star, along with Dr. and Mrs. Sasa and 
their fine rock and mineral arrangements and 
exquisite miniature gardens. 

The place chosen for the show was ideal 
for this kind of a display—a little natural 
amphitheater; grassy floor, high granite wal¬ 
ls on two sides, tall pines on the third, 
and in front, towering above all, the big 
black Iron Mountain—all of this topped with 
a layer of deep blue sky and plenty of sun¬ 
shine. One whole wall, about a block long, 
was covered with pictures of every size and 


description—oils, water colors, and char¬ 
coal, pastel and pencil drawings. The sub¬ 
jects ranged through representation, non- 
representational, portraits, landscapes, and 
still-lifes. A judge could go crazy trying 
to decide which one was best. 

During this session there was a child¬ 
ren^ art class every afternoon in the hour 
before dinner, so there was also an immense 
collection of their work, the best of which 
was the v/onderfully imaginative finger paint 
ing. The teen-age boys, strangely enough, 
took all the prizes for mobiles. These 
strange contraptions; grotesque, humorous, 
fantastic, but always wel-balahced, lent 
quite an air to the whole proceedings. Joan 
Leipnik, who had spent some time in Africa, 
came as a genuine Zulu and, spinning around 
among the mobiles, she looked good. 

Dr. Cubberley as Master of Ceremonies, 
was a heroic figure; calling out the names 
of prize winners from a giant boulder: 

Flower Arrangements 


Most 

Alpine 

Yasuo Sasa 

Most 

Formal 

Mary Leuba 

Most 

Original 

Diane Whitney 

Most 

Culinary 

Mildred Erickson 

Most 

Exquisite 

Barbara Hussey 

Most 

Beautiful 

Mary Leuba 

Most 

Harmonious 

Wayne Packer 

Most 

Landscaped 

Ann Sorenson 

Wood Oddities 


Most 

Alpine 

Robert Dorsey 

Most 

Birdlike 

Cora Miller 

Most 

Diabolical 

Cora Miller 

Most 

Animal-like 

Cora Miller 

Mobiles 

Most 

Amusing 

Pat Popp 

Most 

Original 

Matt Perry 

Most 

Beautiful 

Marguerite Dorsey 
















Gadgets 


Most Unique 

Pobin Foster 

Most Thrifty 

Don Levy 

Most Complicated 

Duane Sorenson 

Minerals 

First Prize 

Peter Cahn 

Second Prize 

Pick Tullis 

Third Prize 

Laura Tow 

Fancy Hats 

Most Used 

Diane Whitney 

Most Fancy 

Nancy MacCabe 

Most Unique 

Ann Sorenson 

Most Juvenile 

Jim Leuba 

Most Nautical 

Pobin Foster 

Most Nocturnal 

Arm Sorenson 

Most Beautiful 

Mollie Kalbfell 

Whiskerino 

Longest Beard 

Larry Halprin 

Neatest Beard 

Noel Whyte 

Most Natural 

Bart Perry 

Tried Hardest 

Don Cates 

Longest Sideburns 

Frank Lee 

AWARDS PRESENTED 


Kobey Holbrook put his company of 
Legionnaires (Company B, for burlap) through 
their paces and decorated each of these men 
with a fine red feather: 


Ken Cameron 
Bob Craig 
Dave Cubberley 
Martin Friedman 
Walter Hartsough 
Fred Hagist 
Frank Hibbard 


Frank Lee 
Dick Leuba 
■Richard Tullis 
Hick Tullis 
Handy Weinman 
A1 Whitney 
Noel Whyte 
Walt Sorenson 


Sierra Club badges were awarded to: 

Ann Craig Nancy Kalbfell 

Anita Friedman Sally Kalbfell 


Wright McConnell capped everything with 
a fine speech and presentation of the trad¬ 
itional Polished Cups to these members who 
had performed outstanding services for the 
benefit of fellow basecampers: 


Hobey Holbrook 
Bernice Heninger 
Barbara Hussey 
Mollie Kalbfell 


Frank Lee 
Joan Novelli 
Pat Popp 
Bennett Tow 


Pefreshed by a huge kettle of delicious 
strawberry punch and chocolate cookies, the 
people stayed so long admiring pictures and 
other exhibits that commissary had to ring 
the gong twice to break it up! And so ended 
the exceptionally fine Bandana Show# 

♦ * * 
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CLAIR DE LUNE 


By Michael Loughman 


Quietly 
I withdrew 

From the strangely illumined figures 
Ringed close around the fire 
Drawing warmth from it 
And security and friendliness 
Watching intently the flames 
And the blackened pot of prunes 
That stewed on it. 


Fascinated 
I surveyed 

The ragged circle of horizon 
Stretched up for the mountain 
Sagging down in the gorge 
Ever twisted and distorted 
Silhouetting the anemic pines 
That clung to the barren slopes 
And grasped the sky. 


And slowly . 

I climbed up 

From the flickering-shadowed hollow 
To the crest of a little hill 
Wondering at the stillness 
And the warmth and the light 
Pondering what sort of night 
That I felt no tiredness 
From the day's hike. 


Enchanted 
I searched 

In the raven-black lake depths 

The shining, black onyx water 

Reflecting pale snowpatches 

Among the boulders and in the gullies 

Slumbering by the lakeshore 

That drew life from the moonlight 

Died in the sun. 


Silently 
I stood there 

In the just-risen, full-moonlight 
That flooded the rocky valley 
Flowing down the gorge 
To desert hills and salty flats 
Illuminating with cold, soft light 
The lake's fathomless water 
And the mountain. 


Excited 
I studied 

The mountain's lean jagged ribs 
Slashed by long fingers of snow 
Descending to the vally's white palms 
Opened wide and stretched upward 
Supplicating the moon 
And the constellations 
In quiet prayer. 



Captured 
I stood there 

The moon's willing prisoner 
Walled in by the faithful night 
Searching the depths above and below 
Breathless and yet calm 
Seeking fathomless answers 
To fathomless questions 
In the moonlight. 



Photo by Roy Paine- 
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Yes, at Base Camp we’re all fed up—up 
to our necks, that is, with steak, turkey, 
onion soup, cinnamon rolls, blueberry hot- 
cakes and all good stuff like that! The re¬ 
markable fare offered at camp amazes First 
Basemen with its variety of savory dishes— 
well seasoned and served piping hot* Members 
return year after year to enjoy the Sierra 
on a happy stomach—and that's the best kind! 


Base Camp’s reputation for fine food 
dates back to the first outing in 19^-0, when 
Dean Curtis served his initial stint as cook* 
Dean wanted to improve upon the rather monot¬ 
onous mountain diet prevailing in those days, 
and proceeded to do something about it. New 
foods were tested; new recipes, seasonings 
and garnishments were tried out. Gradually 
a standard menu was developed--and continu¬ 
ally improved as new food products came on 
the market. 


Each Spring, the menu is gone over by 
Dean and Cliff Youngquist and suitable re¬ 
visions are made. As "provisioner” of Base 
Camp, Dean then places orders for the re¬ 
quired food and arranges for its delivery. 
Staple foods and supplies are stockpiled at 
the pack station, then hauled to camp during 
the setup week. Perishable provisions, how¬ 
ever, 'must be moved on a tight schedule to 
prevent spoilage. Truck line timetables are 
taken into account to assure that shipments 
are picked up by the packer’s truck without 
undo delay. Dry ice has been a big factor 



in supplying camp—making it possible for us 
to receive meat and ice cream, for instance, 
in a frozen or at least a cold state. 


The new propane kitchen equipment makes 
cooking considerably easier than in the- past 
when wood-burning ranges were used—heat is 
almost instantly available and temperatures 
can be controlled more readily. But the pro¬ 
blem of high-altitude cooking still exists. 
Recipes must be adjusted to allow for longer 
cooking-time and ingredients such as baking 
powder must be used in different proportions. 


Admittedly, Base Camp operates under 
more favorable conditions than other outings; 
enabling us to provide such varied menus. 

The kitchen has superior facilities, includ¬ 
ing refrigeration, and, of course, is not 
shunted about from site to site. The fixed 
location also simplifies the problem of pack¬ 
ing in provisions. 

You have probably told friends about the 
fine meals you’ve enjoyed at Base Camp, and 
if /there were skeptics among them—just show 
them this first week’s menu: 

Sunday Dinner 

Split pea soup. 

Lettuce salad, blue cheese dressing. 

Sirloin steak. 

Mashed potatoes. 

Stewed tomatoes. 

Canned fruit and cookies. 








MONDAY 


Breakfast 

Cantaloup* 

Corn meal hot cakes* 

Swift’s sausage* 

Hot cereal with toasted almonds.. 
Cold cereal variety. 

Dinner 

French onion soup. 

Green vegetable salad. 

Veal scallopini. 

Macaroni and cheese. 

Green beans and almonds. 

Cake and sherry sauce. 

TUESDAY . 

Breakfast 

Canned peaches. 

Cheese omelet. 

Bacon. 

Crumb coffee cake. 

Hot cereal with currents. 

Cold cereal variety. 

Dinner 

Vegetable soup. 

Lettuce salad, Italian dressing. 
Fried chicken. 

Oven rice with onions and peppers. 
Peas. 

Apple guff. WEDNE5DA y 

Breakfast 

Stewed prunes. 

French apple hot cakes. 

Canadian bacon. 

Hot cereal. 

Cold cereal variety. 

Dinner 

Chicken gumbo soup. 

Fruit salad. 

Roast top sirloin. 

Mashed potatoes and gravy. 

Corn. 

Chocolate pudding. 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 

Apple sauce. 

Cinnamon rolls. 

Fried eggs and corn beef hash. 
Hot cereal. 

Cold cereal variety. 

Dinner 

Cream of celery soup. 

Lettuce salad, garlic dressing. 
Baked ham. 

Candied sweet potatoes. 

Harvard beets. 

Jello dessert. 

FRIDAY 

Breakfast 

Canned apricots. 

Corn meal hot cakes. 

Fried Spam. 

Bacon. 

Hot cereal. 

Cold cereal variety. 

Dinner 

Clam chowder. 

Jello salad. 

Tuna creole. 

Baked beans and ham. 

Green beans and almonds. 

Ice Cream. 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast 

Cantaloup. 

Ham omelet. 

Cinnamon toast and sweet rolls. 
Hot cereal. 

Cold cereal variety. 

Dinner 

Soup. 

Lettuce salad. 

Sirloin steak. 

Creamed diced potatoes. 

Canned fruit. 

Cookies. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT FISHING 

WITH COMMENTS BY GEQR6R IQO&LEY 


SUMMARY OF FISHERMEN’S LOG 


Hours 

Avg. 

Largest 





Fished 

Size 

Kind—Size 

Rain Brook 

Gold 

Total 

26 Ashley Lake 

8)4 

Rain 

13 

11 

2 


13 

35 Ashley Creek 

8 

Rain 

13 

59 

4 


63 

19 Anona Lake 

8 

Brook 

10 

2 

21 

1 

24 

4514 Anona Creek 

714 

Brook 

12 

28 

71 


' 99 

31 Beck Lakes 

10 

Rain 

13 

59 

6 


65 

31 Beck Creek 

8 

Rain 

11 

43 

11 


54 

45 Fern Lake 

8 

Brook 

10)4 

18 

40 


58 

38)4 Holcomb Lake 

8)4 

Rain 

12 

18 

1 


19 

16 Holcomb Creek 8 

Rain 

10 

4 



4 

42 King Creek 

7)4 

Rain 

12 

77 

2 

1 

80 

4 Minaret Lake 

9 

Brook 

10 


16 


16 

2214 Minaret Creek 8 

Brook 

10 

7 

58 

1 

66 

5 Noname Lake 

10 

Rain 

13 

14 



14 

13 Superior Lake 8 

Rain 

10 

_3 

_ 1 _ 

_1 

_5 

373)4 




343 

233 

4 

580 

The truth IS, as 

statistics show, it 

took 

an average 

of nearly 39 minutes 

to catch 

every 

fish. 

And 

the average 


catch per member of the outing amounted to less than 1)4 
fish! So if you landed more, and faster—you may at least 
consider yourself above average! 

The summary^ however, does have real significance to 
the California Department of Fish 8c Game—giving them in¬ 
formation that is of great value to their fisheries man¬ 
agement program for the back-country. And we have already 
received a letter of appreciation from Director Seth Gordon. 

GEORGE LOOSLEY t S COMMENTS: In some of our Sierra Lakes 

there are trout of giant size—Thousand Island Lake has 
them over three feet long and Bench Lake has fish over four 
feet in length! All of this is O.K. by me, but when I want 
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real enjoyment in fishing, let me find an 
obscure stream that only God and I know a- 
bout and there let me cast my dry fly and 
see live trout, six, eight or ten-inchers, 
rise and smash into that fly like a flash' 
of silver lightning. To me, this is the 
sport of kings! 

Each year when I join up with a Sierra 
Club outing, it is my hope to find a place 
where the crowd has not preceded me—where, 
as I cast my fly, the trout will not swim 
away and hide. Iron Mountain Base Camp was 
such a place. There were fish to be caught, 
even though it required a diligent search 
to find them—and when found they readily 
responded to a well-placed fly. How much 
more rewarding was this than joining the 
multitude along the Middle Fork of the San- 
Joaquin, competing with the others to catch 
the freshly planted trout. But even here, 
very few were caught, except by experts. 

Fish are very peculiar—they just don't like 
to be crowded! So give me virgin fishing 
waters every time! 

To be a real successful angler there 
are many things to learn--to fish upstream, 
to strike back.the split-second the fly dis¬ 
appears, to keep well-hidden, and many more 
techniques. These things you learn by ex¬ 
perience. All true fishermen learn them, 
and once they do they are never quite the 
same for the rest of their lives! 

If you aspire to join the ranks of the- 
initiated, ask any real fisherman how and 
where he catches his trout. If you are real 
ly sincere and do not boast too greatly, he 
may take you along with him. Such an invit¬ 
ation is much to be desired. What you may. 
learn cannot be purchased with money and if 
you are deeply in earnest you will in time 
become a member of the fishermens' special 
world—a wonderful world, I say! 


Camera-Roving With Don Levy 


Behind a storm—battered tree stands 
Iron Mountain—our familiar landmark. 

A swimming party dunking and sunning 
at the little lake below Holcomb. 

Cecile Lake—with Ritter and Banner 
silhouetted on the horizon. 

Rub-a-dub-dub, five girls and a tub! 

Cecile Lake, looking toward the south, 
with Reigelhuth Minaret spearing a cloud! 

Minaret Range above Iceberg Lake 


******************************************** 


. First Period's Smiling Staff 

1st Row L to R : Jerry Gallwas, Celia Wagner, 
Hud Emerson, Dr. Bill Wagner, Mike Loughman, 
Joey Momyer and Mildred Momyer. 

2nd Row ; Bob Morrey, Julie Palmer, Gail Barr, 
Leif Thorne-Thomsen, Bob Richards and Ron 
McEldowney. 

3rd Row : Tom Kendall, Bob White, Fred Foulon 
and Joe Momyer. 

--Photo by Joan Ludwig— 


******************************************** 


























































SCUPPER NASH 

Field Manager 

SILL W ALLACE 

Ass4 Manager 

J m SCALES 

C3tnpma&-ter 

FREDGUNSKY 

Camp Scrr be 


There are many varieties of tenderfoot. 
Even a calloused old knapsacker whose eyes 
have watered over cooking fires from the 
Wallowas to Whitney may be a bit green in a 
Base Camp commissary line. And his patient 
wife and impatient daughter, both veterans 
of back-road car camping and back-country 
burro travel, may lack -certain know-how where 
dishwater is boiled by propane* 

There we were, three Gunskys, at the 
Beds Meadow roadhead on Saturday, August 3rd, 
ready for Iron Mountain’s third session and 
as green as grass. Cur dunnage bags were 
without patina and so were we — until the 
pumice dust began to penetrate and the rich 
fragrance of the rack station corral to 
permeate. 

Over at the store there were strangers 
by the dozen, but they did lope around like 
Sierra Club trip hounds getting acquainted, 
and they did seem friendly though preoccupied, 
and yes ... there was Ruth Aiken ... and that 


red-haired fellow in the blue jeans certain¬ 
ly was Ed HowdenI In a few minutes we were 
registered, were adorned with lily-white 
First Basemen name tags by hostess Mabel 
Nash, and knew what to do next. That was to 
have a last beer, pick a campsite and set up 
for an overnight stay. 

Dinner at the store broke a little more 
ice. The camp doctor, Tom McIntosh, intro¬ 
duced himself and pointed out his numerous 
brood. (We were soon to have bu.siness with 
Doctor Tom, but it was probably a good thing 
we didn’t know it.) 

After dinner came the campfire. Cliff 
Youngquist got off his first Scandinavian 
crack, Scudder Nash told us the facts of 
Base Camp-life in his pleasant, easy manner, 
and 7/e heard 7/isdom from Bill Wallace and 
Jim Scales about trail and camp behavior. 
While all this was going on, six-year-old 
Deborah chose a chum of the same age, Peggy 
Smith, and with a few remarks, like a pair 
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of deft hostesses, the two of them made the 
Smiths, Martins and Gunskys acquainted. At 
Base Camp, or enroute to it, you mix! 


Bright and early we were in the break¬ 
fast line, the dunnage weigh-in line, and 
the line of march on the bridge across the 
Middle Fork of the San Joaquin. But while 
the hikers were stringing out along the trail 
and then the riders, a personal disaster 
overtook our family. Deborah, that little 
mountaineer who usually pays her debt to the 
altitude during the first night of a trip 
and then recovers her stomach permanently, 
was so weak that she couldn't hike. Help¬ 
lessly we exchanged greetings and accepted 
the sympathy of those who passed. Jim and 
Deborah Whitney offered a ride with one of 
their youngsters, but our Deborah, from the 
depths of her misery declined. 

This was serious. Scudder Nash had just 
promised to send out the family dunnag-e next 
day if we had to turn back, when a small 
miracle occurred. Helen Wallace persuaded 
the ailing one to share a saddle with her 
five-year-old Jean. Up she went—and we were 
on our way. Until the relapse, that is, a 
couple of hours later, when we had to part 
company with the Wallaces. 


In the family annals there are few 
pages as heaped with woe as the one dated 
August 4, 1957. Getting our child to camp, 
everyone agreed, was the only thing to do; 
the doctors would be there, and the bedding, 
while a trip out of the mountains seemed 
formidable. The job was done through sheer 
persistence and the abundant kindness and 
practical help of many persons. Quite late, 
on three of Arch Mahan's horses who covered 
much of the trail four times that day, we 
arrived on the granite slopes in front of 
commissary. It wasn't hard to pick out our 
dunnage, for all the other pieces had been 


claimed. Dr. McIntosh stowed us for the 
night in his dispensary tent. 

All this is said in order to explain 
why your reporter didn't see the things you 
did on the first day of the third session, 
Sierra Base Camp. 

Nevertheless, he enjoyed feeling the 
pull of the trail to the high country and 
was interested to see how camp was placed 
at the head of a broad granite canyon, be¬ 
low the basin of Ashley Lake, with the creek 
dashing among small groves of hemlock and 
pine. Few tents appeared from a distance, 
and the commissary canvas was well hidden in 
the rocks. To a newcomer it seemed remark¬ 
able that nearly two hundred campers could 
be accomodated with so little evidence shown. 

From the dictor's tent, as night fell, 
we watched the blazing campfire just below 
us, heard the singing, attended to the ad¬ 
monitions of the VIPs we had already met 
plus those of chef Jerry Gallwas, and saw 
the bobing flashlights as the trail-weary 
company wandered off to bed. 

By campfire time on Monday we were all 
at home—even the slowly recovering invalid, 
now bedded down in her own mountain tent— 
and ready for what might come. Each camper 
had prowled our two-’.veek domain for the best 
tent site; shovels and rakes had been put to 
use, and paths laid out (mentally, for the 
most part) from sleeping places to commis¬ 
sary, with side routes to water supplies, 
private fireplaces, burlaps, natural attract¬ 
ions and the residences of friends. We were 
oriented with respect to the points of the 
compass, the High Sierra panorama and the 
conveniences of camp. 

Now, around the fire, we learned the 
institutions and lore of Base Camp: the 














central role of the commissary crew in pro¬ 
viding nutrition, sanitation, and topics of 
daily conversation; the physical layout of 
camp, with its three kingdoms of Families, 
Maidens, and Bachelors; the domain of drink¬ 
ing water supply and that of bathing (the 
Meads' camp lowest down the creek, making a 
boundary); how many minutes to boil a cup 
after using; the kinds of mountaineers in a 
Base Camp (Amblers, Ramblers, Scramblers, 
Gamblers sometimes, and even Pre-Amblers). 

Later the assemblage was to graduate to 
such subjects as the history of the Sierra 
Club, its publications, its great men and 
its achievements in conservation; dam-sites 
versus recreation; what rock climbers are 
really up to; the impressive variety of pro¬ 
fessions, avocations and travel experience 
of those who talked to us under the benevo¬ 
lent prodding of the indefatigible master 
of ceremonies, Ed Rowell. 

Stu Rowley told of the bird life here, 
almost at timberline. Marion Avery shared 
her knowledge of the trees and plants, and 
of the constellations. Galen Rowell and 
George Hilton identified the minerals. 

Remember young Barry Cole and the magic 
tricks he pulled from his pockets in the 
firelight—helped by Bob Gregory but hinder¬ 
ed by the strong wind? The other magic of 
Margaret Sturm's autoharp and sweet voice 
on stiller nights? The quiet appeal of the 
German folk singers? And Les Barron's gusto 
as he delivered one of his elaborate jokes? 

That Monday, Cliff and Charlotte Young- 
quist had come into camp by horse. He told 
a story that deserves to be recorded, from 
among all the tall and small tales recounted 
at Iron Mountain, for its authentic Base 
Camp background and moral. Cliff said it 
happened at camp another year: 


There were two chickie—pail lines, and camp¬ 
ers stood waiting their turn at the dishwater. 
Stationed at the end of each line was a very 
little girl, with instructions to look care- 
•f u Hy the dishes and cups and to reject 
any botched attempt at cleaning. Cliff ar- 
rived before one of these inspectors, a tiny 
four-year-old blonde. 

"No, Mr. Youngquist," she said, "That 
isn't clean enough." 

So back he went for another wait and a 
proper job of dishwashing. This time the 
child nodded gravely. Charmed, Cliff bent 
over and give her a big kiss. As he began 
to walk away he observed that the little 
girl quickly turned to her colleague at the 
end of the. other line. 

"Wel-l," she said with emphasis, "you 
meet the most peculiar people at Base Camp!" 

You'll read about our hikes and climbs 
elsewhere, but in an account of the camp¬ 
fires one must mention the trip reports that 
held our attention and sometimes had us in 
stitches. 

There was the day that "Grandma" Dietz 
accompanied the Ramblers up hill and down 
dale, and then described her experience with 
well-placed adjectives and a pungent German 
style. Bill Martin gave one of Bill Wallace's 
steep scrambles on Iron Mountain a sharp 
critique which would have punctured any lead¬ 
ership less solid. But the most memorable 
trip report—unless you count Newton Bell's 
twice-told tales of the Sahara and Popocate- 
pstl—-was the one George Loosley gave when 
he described his misadventure on a day's fish¬ 
ing. It is not at all certain that he didn't 
get lost purely for the sake of the story he 
told at campfire of his Great Circle route 
of some twenty miles, including a near ap¬ 
proach to the Devils Postpile and daring 
escapes from box canyons. 

Probably the favorite stunt was that of 


Bill Wallace, our Trailraaster, who lectured 
on "The Simple Life" with a strip-tease 
accompaniment by his old knapsack. Some of 
the items he pulled out might not be in the 
gear of every veteran hiker, but there was' 
plenty of good sense in what Bill said. It 
must have been his droll manner that struck 
our fancy; forever after, half of the good 
jokes in camp referred to "the simple life" 
and its complications. 

Who was the hero of campfire entertain¬ 
ment? Don Levy, of course, who had already 
spent some six weeks in the mountains, high- 
tripping and basecamping to the tune of "Oh 
Susanna!" on his banjo and mouth-organ. For 
the youngsters, and many of the rest of us, 
campfire wouldn't have been complete without 
Don. There aren't many old pros who have 
his profound affection and sympathy for the 
amateur. Or his sense of the ridiculous. 

The high-water mark of Don's genius 
during the third session was reached with 
the grand premier performance by the Iron 
Mountain Symphony Orchestra. If you weren't 
there you won't believe this list of players 
and their instruments: 

Combs : Je.an Carmichael, Barbara Mac- 

Pherson, Betty Balsiger, Sigrid Mueller 

Harmonicas : Ron McEldowney, Barbara 

Dietz; 

Recorders : Eva Hearst, Beverly Dietz; 

Flute : Frances Allen; 

Guitars : Thomas Boyd, Marianne Henstra 

Dr. Jim Whitney, Frieda Sherburn; 

ftutoharp : Margaret Sturm; 

Hogantwanger : Hoddy Gray 

Drums : Kathy Underwood; 

Gargle : Mary Ellen Weber; 

Glockenspiel : Les Barron. 

Keeping order in this replica of origi¬ 
nal chaos, as Don plied his own instruments, 
was the referee, Scudder Nash himself. Let 


me tell you, when this aggregation produced 
its repertory ("Three Blind Mice," "Old 
Black Joe," "Jingle Bells"), Spike Jones and 
the composer of the "1812 Overture" would 
have been green with an unnamed emotion. 

There were other campfire hits, includ¬ 
ing Don's own "Mickey Mouse Club" singers 
(the pre-school set) and his one-man caval¬ 
cade of American popular music. But the 
Iron Mountain Symphony shakes the remember¬ 
ing mind from its foundations; why go on to 
anti-climax? 

Before a backdrop of a suspiciously 
"burlap" type of material, on the last even¬ 
ing of camp, the First Basemen presented 
their show, "A Bad Day at Iron Rock." This 
was a satirical medley of scenes by 63 play¬ 
wrights, and a few of the Base Camp insti¬ 
tutions and leading characters escaped their 
slings and arrows. Whole families were in 
the cast; Adlers, Davids, Dietzes, Kents, 
Robbs, Steiners, Wangemans, Whitneys, and 
Zieglers. Add to those a Carmichael, Cole, 
Cimino, Gordon, Hilton, Jacobsen, Mueller 
(Sigrid, naturally), O'Sullivan, Paver, 

***************************»************** , ‘* 


Third Period Basecampers 

Assembled here for the gala Bandana Show 
are members of this summer's largest session. 
The day was warm--the time was fun! 


—Photo by Cliff Youngquist— 
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Saadi i Schwarz, Spiegl, Swartz and Williams 
—and you have the Iron Rock Players. 

Margaret Sturm was the producer and director. 

Memories of a mountain vacation are 
likely to be personal; the activities and 
events we have mentioned are probably not 
the things that mean the most to you. One 
Base Camp novice, at least, thinks of an 
afternoon dip, all 
alone, at Gertrude 
Lakes, as the spot¬ 
ted frogs plumped 
one after another 
off the rocks; of 
climbing the steep 
ridges enroute to 
Outpost Camp at 
Minaret Lake, and 
the tremendous view 
of the Minarets, 
their glacier, and 
Mt. Pitter from a- 
bove Cecile Lake; 
of a lazy day In 
camp; of the pleas¬ 
ure of children 
splashing in a side 

stream and meadow, miles down King Creek; of 
a wonderful surprise nature walk led by Mike 
Loughman and another led by Marion Avery; of 
the gratifying warmth of soup as the chow¬ 
line lengthens and the wind blew; of the sun¬ 
sets on Mammoth Mountain; of sitting up late 
with friends at a small campfire as the stars 
shone and the sparks flew upward. What do 
you remember? 

The social side of Base Camp had its 
field day on our last full day at Iron 
Mountain. It happened that the Gunsky's 
tent-site, ordinarily secluded, was just a- 
bove the hillside area chosen for the Bandana 
Show. We had a grandstand view. Early that 
Friday, Les Barron arrived at the scene. He 



was not only to be the Announcer and Master 
of Ceremonies; he was the husband of the 
Chairman, Vera Barron, and he had to make 
things hum. Cords and wires were strung, 
sections of the granite-rimmed slope were 
designated for the various types of exhibits, 
instructions were given. Besides Vera and 
Les, supreme headquarters included the camp 
Hostess, Mabel Nash, the custodian of prizes. 

Dr. McIntosh and 
the recorder, Grace 
Mead. 

Soon the ex¬ 
hibitors were there, 
and the chairmen of 
each of the five 
exhibit classes, 
arranging and re¬ 
arranging their dis¬ 
plays . Puth Aiken 
supervised the ban¬ 
dana line with the 
help of co-judges 
Helen Barney and 
Flo Peterman. The 
art exhibit had 
three chairmen, Don 

Levy, Ottmar Goebel and Don Rosenfeld, and 
the judges were Miriam Cole, T. J. Kent and 
Judith Chaffey. Galen Powell was chairman 
of the mineral exhibit; judges were Peno 
Cole and Bill Martin. Nature arrangements 
and mobiles were under the direction of Mar¬ 
ion Avery, with judging by Rosalind Under¬ 
wood, Sue Gordon and Anne Howden. Finally 
Dr* Jim Whitney was in charge of the display 
of camp and trail gadgets, and his co-judge 
was Helen Wallace. 

The air was crystal clear, the sun 
bright. As the crowd gathered the scene as¬ 
sumed the color and stir of a Mexican fair 
or medieval pageant. In the wind, strung 
bandanas snapped like pennants. People 
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opened their lunches and drinking water was 
carried down from our spring. When the 
judges completed their chore, the announcer 
brought these winners to center stage: 

Bandanas : Grand prize, and best, silk 

and cotton, Kathy Underwood; best foreign, 
Tita Wangeman; special mention to Margaret 
Rowell for two bandanas first brought to 
Reds Meadow in 1922. 

Minerals : Grand prize, Galen Ro?/ell; 

second, Elise Robb; third, Helen Jacobsen. 

Mature Arrangements and Mobiles : 

Grand prize, Marie Wangeman; second, Nancy 
Martin; third, Alexandra Allen. 

Camp and Trail Gadgets : Manufactured : 
Grand prize, Morgan White; second, Reno Cole; 
third, Clarence Hanson. Home-made : First 
prize, David Rowley; second, Galen Rowell; 
third, Don Levy. 

Art Exhibit : Adults : Grand prize, 
Ottmar Goebel; second, Dr. Robert Robb; 
third (tie), Ruth Allen, Don Rosenfeld, Don 
Levy. Children : First, Connie Underwood; 
second, Toni Steiner; third, Sally Scales. 

These prizes recognized the quality of 
those exhibits which stood still—when they 
weren't billowing in the breeze. There were 
other exhibits that promenaded around, and 
they won further awards. Judges of the fan¬ 
cy costumes and hats were Frank Wangeman, 
George Loosley and Helen Jacobsen. The gig¬ 
gling judges of the whisker competition were 
young Heidi Henstra and oigrid Mueller. 

Under Les Barron's hoarse generalship, 
the fancy costumes paraded, announcing their 
titles. To describe the costumes—products 
of imagination, ingenuity and, in some cases 
forethought in packing for the trip—would 


require a talent beyond this reporter's. If 
you were there you'd remember; if not, take 
our word—they were out of this world. 

An entire, extra-global way of life, 
for example, was represented by the fancy 
hats. Winners were Dixie Swartz as "Miss 
Glissade" (first prize); Lydia Riffel as 
"Miss Sierra Flower" (second), and a very 
mature Ottmar Goebel and a very young 
Barbara Jacobsen as "Rhythm and Blues" and 
"Miss Happy Hour" respectively. The last 
two, tied for third place, gave colorful 
evidence of a certain late-afternoon gaiety 
to be observed daily at Base Camp. Ottmar's 
sinuous, syncopated approach in the charact¬ 
er of "R & B" (not to be confused with Rit¬ 
ter and Banner) especially confirmed the en¬ 
try of the Sierra into the second half of 
the 20th century. 

Proceeding from hats to complete cos¬ 
tumes , the show was climaxed by a variety of 
cheerful and satirical apparitions. Grand 
prizes went to the Wallace family (Bill, 
Helen, Jean and Eleanor) as Rudolph the Red¬ 
nosed Reindeer, Mrs. Santa Claus, and two 
candy canes. Other adult prizes were won 
by Ruth Aiken ("Miss Excess Dunnage"), Ruth 
Saadi ("Miss Burlap"), and Don Rosenfeld 
(Manicure). 

Children's costume awards went to Nancy 
Anne Chaffey, Mary Margaret Chaffey and 
Ginny Wallace ("Becky Thatcher and Friends"), 
Richard Barron, Erica Goebel ("Hula Girl") 
and Heide Henstra and Sigrid Mueller ("The 
Iron Mountain Twins"). 

There were whiskerinos who had suffered 
two weeks of lazy leisure in order to show 
off their bristly faces on this day. Heide 
and Sigrid were hard-put to choose among 
these virile fellows, and some confusion 
still exists as to what they meant by their 
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agonizing appraisals# "Most handsome" were 
the whiskers of Jim Scales; "longest” those 
of Les Barron, Bill Wallace and Medford 
Schwarz; "best mustaches" belonged to Ed 
Rowell# We all knew what they had in mind, 
however, when they picked David Kline as 
"most kissable." (P.S# Be got the kisses but 
had to insist!) 

As Les Barron’s voice dwindled to a 
whisper, there were these additional awards, 
presented by Scudder Nash: A special red 
feather for Cliff Youngquist in recognition 
of his contributions despite his "guest 
status#" Club emblem shoulder patches for 
Marty Blank, Heidi Henstra and Sigrid Mueller, 
Kathy Underwood. 

Polished cups were presented for contri¬ 
butions beyond the call of duty to: Pat Adler 
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(children's activities), Vera Barron (Bandana 
Show), Judith Chaffey (who disregarded a 
Broken wrist to serve coffee daily), Fred 
vj unsky (camp scribe), Clarence Hanson (refuse 
■crew), Don Levy (entertainment), and Margaret 
Sturm (First Basemen's Show). 

Special polished cup awards for unusual 
management service were made by Cliff Young¬ 
quist to Mabel Nash, Jim Scales, Bob Morrey, 
Mike Loughman, Ron McSldowney, Bob Richards 
and Leif Thorne-Thomsen. Winding uu the 
awards, Les Barron gave Scudder Nash a white 
(5-gallon) hat for being a "good guy"—and a 
Davy Crockett shirt, suitable inscribed by 
Margaret Rowell with his name, was given to 
Jonathon Howden, youngest Second Baseman. 

Then, after a final bit of horseplay 
■with the cooks (blindfolded, they tasted and 
tried to identify samples of canned octopus 
and grasshopper), we enjoyed punch and cook¬ 
ies served by Steve Strauss and Heidi Henstra. 

This array of names must not omit those 
of the stage managers and cleanup crew; Hoddy 
Gray, Paul, Richard and Roger Barron, Steve 
Adler, Bruce and Barry Cole, Richard Dehl- 
inger, Ginny Wallace, Nancy Ann Chaffey and 
Barbara Dietz. 

A good mountain story ends on a peak or 
in a timberline camp, without the letdown of 
the trip back to the roadhead and sea level. 
Let's close our recital here, at Iron Mount¬ 
ain, on a cloudless August day. The campers 
are in a festive mood with two weeks of high- 
country experience behind them, a host of 
memories, a.nd a keen desire to return to 
these mountains. Now down to commissary for 
a last chance at Jerry's fine cuisine and a 
cheerful evening around the fire. There are 
no better days than those we spend together 
in the Sierra. 
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BY MARION AVFRY 

Welcoming us upon our arrival at Reds 
Meadow Pack station were the handsome red 
firs, standing straight and tall. Their 
dark red-brown bark, deeply ridged, gave them 
a sun-tanned appearance, while their heavy 
side-branches and sparse foliage indicated 
great age. Standing side by side with these 
grizzly giants were younger firs whose beau¬ 
tifully shaped, densely foliated tops made 
one understand why this tree is named Abies 
magnifica. As we climbed out of the Middle 
Fork canyon, this was the predominant tree. 

Upon reaching camp we were delighted to 
find a number of graceful mountain hemlock, 
Tsuga mertensiana. Here, and in nearby area- 
s, this tree reached a .large size. Its gray 
green foliage, narrow pointed crown, and 
drooping branches made it easily recogniz¬ 
able. Its tiny cones hung daintily from its 
boughs like Christmas tree lights. 

Scattered all along the way was our old 
friend, the lodgepole pine, Pinus contorta. 
The flaky bark often shows a twist in the 
grain of the wood, which explains its Latin 
name "contorta. ,f Here and there we saw a 
lacy-foliaged pine with many long cones hang¬ 
ing from its top branches. This was the 
Western white pine (or silver pine), Pinus 
monticola, a 5-needled conifer closely re¬ 
lated to the sugar pine. At camp there was 
a fine specimen of this tree. 


The great variety of wildflowers came 
as a real surprise to us. Enroute to camp 
we followed a small creek v/hose banks were 
colorful gardens of tall lupin, Indian' 
paintbrush and numerous yellow flowers of 
the sunflower family. In the meadow above 
camp were large splotches of brilliant red- 
orange, v/hich were a Castillea species of 
Indian paintbrush—going to seed. Also scat¬ 
tered about the meadow were magenta-colored 
blossoms of a similar appearing flower, 
owl's clover, an Orthocarpus species. Then 
there were such creeping plants as alpine 
willow, creeping bilberry with its tiny pink 
white lanterns, and kalmia, or mountain 
laurel. It must have been lovely when the 
kalmia was in full bloom, but only a few of 
the rosy cups were left for us. In places 
sheltered from the sun, like at the head of 
Ashley Lake, white heather (cassiope) and 
red heather still bloomed brightly. 

On talus slopes footing the cliffs to 
the north of camp were thrilling flower beds. 
There were large, almost circular patches 
of green foliage standing 12 to 24 inches in 
height. The duller patches, sometimes eight 
feet or more in diameter, were pink mimulus 
which came into bloom during the third ses¬ 
sion of camp. The bright green patches were 
mountain elderberry, whose green berries 
would be turning a bright red before long. 
Here and there were masses of paintbrush and 
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various bright yellow composites of the sun¬ 
flower family. In some places where water 
dripped, rock gardens of mosses, sedums, 
rushes and sedges were delightful in their 
artistic arrangement. In one such spot near 
commissary there were a number of dainty 
rein-orchis blossoms--spikes of small white 
orchids with tiny spottings in their throats 

Diminutive yellow mimuli carpeted damp 
meadowy spots in various locations. We also 
found at least two distinct species of tiny 
Lewisia, either white or pink-white in color 
The blossoms of one rose from a basal whorl 
of leaves—another had blossoms on dainty 
red-green branchlets. Bot'h varities stood 
only one to two inches in heighth. 

Lilies were rather scarce. Corn lilies 
had finished blooming in the meadow near 
Beck’s Cabin, with only the husk-like folia¬ 
ge remaining. However, we were delighted to 
find a few golden brodiaea with their clust¬ 
ers of pale-gold stars and also a few charm¬ 
ing Maraposa lilies in open spaces about the 
camp area. Little leopard lilies were in 
bloom near where the trail crossed the creek 
from Noname Lake. 

The brilliant cerise-red pride-of-the- 
mountain pentstemon had a way of setting it¬ 
self off against a background of granite, 
and the dark blue whorled pentstemon scatter 
ed its color throughout the camp area. Some 
of the other wildflowers that shared our 
campsite included Queen Anne’s lace, pussy 
paws, Sierra shooting star and shield leaf, 
often mistaken for miner’s lettuce. 

Amateur botanists of the third session 
identified more than 60 species of flov/ers, 
ferns and trees---proving this area to be a 
floral treasure-house. And this came as a 
very pleasant surprise,for this country ap¬ 
peared rather barrenat a little distance. 


Captured by Cliff’s Lens 


Weighmaster Dr. Dick Jacobsen and Joan 
McIntosh smile as Dr. Nanninga f s dunnage bag 
hits 30 -pounds on the nose! 

Mabel Nash and Charlotte Youngquist 
admire the view across placid Ashley Lake to 
the waterfalls and Iron Mountain. 

Two young Basecampers busily engaged at 
the laundry area--probably giving their pet 
frog a swimming lesson! 


******************************************** 


Quartet of Roy Paine Photos 


Through the conifers to Gertrude Lakes, 
and beyond to gray-topped Mammoth Mountain. 


Picturesque Ashley Lake--from whose far 
shore we mounted the long snowfield enroute 
to Iron Mountain’s summit. 

Cook Jerry Gallwas unloads the fuel for 

his stoves-which is certainly easier than 

splitting firewood! 


At our Minaret Outpost Camp, Don Levy 
is eyed as he probes a billy-can for thirds! 
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Our camp could hardly have been located 
in a more convenient spot as a base for ex¬ 
ploring the extent of this primitive Sierra- 
land. New scenes awaited us at every turn 
as we radiated out on a variety of trips 
that took us through sheltered forest tracts 
along tumbling streams and across meadowed 
stretches to a dozen or more alpine lakes, 
each with its distinctive beauty—and on up¬ 
ward over rocky routes to unfamiliar summits 
where panoramas of unexpected expanse unfold 
ed before us. 

No two of our trips were quite the same 
for we were constantly pioneering cross¬ 
country routes to our destinations and find¬ 
ing new ways back to camp—learning the reg¬ 
ion and discovering its many secluded charms 

To the southwest we reached out as far 
as Iron Lake, perched high on the hind-side 
of Iron Mountain, where we found ice floes 
still floating. To the east we skirted the 
sunny Gertrude Lakes and dropped on down to 
the lower basin of cascading King Creek, 
with Anona Lake and timber-shored Fern Lake 
as our destinations. Northward we rambled 
to Superior Lake and continued up the canyon 
to the Beck Lakes secluded at its head. 

Farther to the north, over the rugged 
Fed Mountain Fidge, we s-et up Outpost Camp 
on Minaret Creek. This was a country more 
familiar to many of us and here we paid re¬ 
turn calls to Dead Horse Lake, Minaret Lake, 
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and high-lying Cecile Lake. Some of us even 
dropped dov/n the canyon to visit the famous 
old Minaret Mine. 

Just a whoop and a holler from camp 
were the Gertrude Lakes and, in the opposite 
direction, Holcomb Lake with its satelites, 
Noname Lake and !f Noname-At-All Tt Lake. These 
were our favorite destinations for swimming 
parties and fishing junkets. In fact, on 
n in-camp n days, particularly during the af¬ 
ternoons, it seemed that nearly everyone de¬ 
serted to these convenient watering places. 
Ashley Lake, the most scenic of all, was 
just a few minute’s amble up the stream -- 
and we headed there repeatedly to admire its 
alpine beauty. 

Iron Mountain crest, the southern ex¬ 
tension of the Fitter Fange, rose abruptly 
behind camp, offering a challenge to climb¬ 
ers by its very proximity. A half-dozen of 
the highest peaks, though unnamed., were des¬ 
ignated by elevations. All of these and 
many intervening pinnacles were ascended by 
on,e or more parties on scheduled or random 
trips. Two of the Minarets, farther north, 
were also climbed. Favorite summits, consi¬ 
dering the number of us who attained them, 
were Fed Mountain, Peak 10,821 and, of course, 
Iron Mountain itself. Actually, nearly 100 
members reached the top of Iron Mountain -- 
and returned down the long snow slide. Ad¬ 
ditional parties scrambled up to various 
notches along the crest and looked out over 
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the expansive North 
fork country. Well- 
experienced climb¬ 
ers , Mike Loughman, 
Tom Kendall, John 
Dorsey, and Bill 
Wallace were there 
to lead the Scram¬ 
blers, and although 
ropes were taken a- 
long, they were sel¬ 
dom needed. Ground¬ 
covering Ramblers 
were led principal¬ 
ly by Walter Hartsough, Hobey Holbrook, Bart 
Perry and Scudder Nash. Among those also 
serving as leaders were: Dick Coburn, Fred 
Foulon, Walter Heninger, Sam Hopkins, Joan 
Ludwig, Bill Martin, Jim Scales, Bill Wagner 
and Bob White. Although it is impractical 
to set down all of the trips in detail, here 
are a few accounts of typical trips; select¬ 
ed for a variety of types and destinations: 

BECK LAKES_JULY 13TH (l) 

On a bright Saturday morning, 23 of us 
set out for Beck Lakes, following the trail 
down to the meadow, then plodding upward 
through wooded and flowered country to calm 
Superior Lake. After a short rest stop, Tom 
Kendall led us northward up rocky slopes and 
across tumbling waters. Most of us jumped 
gingerly from rock to rock as we forded the 
dashing streams, but brave Frank Bailey just 
v/aded right across, shoes and all! 

Peaching Lower Beck Lake shortly after 
noon, we took shelter from a biting wind by 
crouching behind boulders and satisfied our 
appetites from our lunch sacks. After lunch, 
members of the party sought their own diver¬ 
sions—some lazing in the sun in wind-pro¬ 
tected spots, some departing for fishing 
grounds, and a few of us continuing the hike 
up the slope above Lower Beck Lake. 
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Zella Flenniken and Angie Irwin collect¬ 
ed weathered bits of wood enroute, leaving 
them on an exposed rock to be picked up on 
the way back. Harold Vind, Tom and Zella 
conferred on the best exposure to use for 
photographing Beck Lake with its floating 
blue ice along the south shore. Upper Beck 
appeared to be half-covered with ice, sur¬ 
rounded by snowy banks. 

Deciding to ascend to the notch above, 
Tom scouted ahead and we followed when he 
approved the route--up through rock gardens 
of deep pink primroses and dainty yellow 
violets. Upon arriving at the top we found 
Tom seated on a narrow ledge with his feet 
hanging out over space--and we hesitated a 
while before joining him. But the view was 
worth it, for we could see Minaret Lake far 
below, with Volcanic Ridge, Banner Peak and 
Piegelhuth on the skyline. A buttress ridge 
obscured the rest of the Minarets, but above 
it we could see the serrated Clyde Minaret. 

Starting back about 2:30, we were al¬ 
most blown upward by the wind that had kept 
us chilly all day. While cautiously descend¬ 
ing, we discovered many interesting rocks-- 
among them, one with a fern-like pattern of 
dendrites and a yellow one with tiny garnets 
imbedded. Near the outlet of Beck Lake we 
observed an old battered-eared cony who was 
watching us from his rock ledge. Returning 
cross-country by way of Noname Lake, some of 
us stopped off to enjoy a pleasant swim and 
to rub soap over some rather dirty epidermis. 
Then back to camp--and another of Dean's fine 
dinners, seeming even more delicious than 
usual! --Grace Kidder 

—Jennie Clauson 

OUTPOST CAMP TRIP JULY 13TH (1) 

Early Monday morning, two groups depart¬ 
ed on the traditional Outpost Camp Trip. 

Eight ardent hikers left immediately after 





















breakfast with Mike Loughman on a direct, 
more strenuous route to the campsite. About 
half an hour later, 27 of us set out under 
the leadership of Tom Kendall and Bob White; 
contoured to Noname Lake, then continued on 
the familiar route to Superior Lake. From 
that point, Tom led us up the steep slope to 
the ridge, where everyone paused to catch 
his breath and to admire an inspiring view 
of the Minarets and more-distant peaks. 

Descending in single file over boulders 
and across snow patches, we eventually reach¬ 
ed the creek within a short distance of our 
destination and stopped there for lunch. 
Riegelhuth Minaret jutted into the sky above 
us and as we looked up we could make out the 
members of the early party, appearing as 
small specks near the top. Sam Hopkins was 
unable to hold back any longer, and dashed 
away to join them! 

Outpost Camp was located in a beautiful 
meadowed spot along Minaret Creek, directly 
below Riegelhuth. After scurrying about to 
find bedsites, we all pitched in and cleaned 
the camp—gathering and eventually carrying 
away the numerous bottles and cans left by 
thoughtless campers. 

During the afternoon, most of the group 
hiked on up to Minaret Lake, certainly one 
of the most beautiful in the Sierra, sur¬ 
rounded as it was by snowfields, green trees 
and unusual rock formations. The water was 
dark blue-green, probably indicating its 
depth. Later on, Tom Kendall led a group of 
about ten persons on up the rock trail to 
Cecile Lake, ascending a 12-foot chimney on 
the way, which was a new experience for many. 

Mike Loughman, aided by Bob White, got 
the stove to working and we circled-by for 
a "cup-dinner" of corned beef hash, string 
beans, peas, canned fruits and Jello—with 


seconds and thirds! Campfire followed short¬ 
ly after dinner and was highlighted by the 
incomparable stories of Dr. Danelius. 

We all slept soundly after the day's 
activities and when we awakened, Mike had a 
hear-ty breakfast ready. Most of us returned 
for another look at Minaret Lake and a few 
like Celia Lyman and Susan Holland swam in 
a warm ( 33 -degree?) arm of the lake, while 
Bart Perry completed his sketching. Early 
in the afternoon we departed for Base Camp 
in three or four different groups. -Holland 

IRON MOUNTAIN_JULY 18TH (1) 

Two groups, totaling 36 members, set 
out from camp .on the eagerly anticipated 
climb of Iron Mountain. Mike Loughman led 
the first and Tom Kendall the second, spac¬ 
ed several minutes apart. Skirting the west 
shore of Ashley Lake, the foot of the long 
snowfield was soon reached. The route was 
straight up at first, then as the slope 
steepened we made a series of traverses. It 
was slow going—taking about two hours to 
reach the snow cornice at the ridge. Here, 
Mike proceeded ahead and broke off pieces 
of the cornice with his ice axe. 

Continuing up the ridge we first ascend¬ 
ed the west peak by the east side, then 
climbed the real summit. Upon gaining the 
top we signed the register and hungrily dug 
into our lunch sacks while taking-in the 
tremendous view on all sides. 

The highlight of the trip v/as sliding 
down the 800 or so vertical feet of the snow- 
field--and everyone had his own way of doing 
it! Ron MeEldowney, Matt Perry and Celia 
Lyman started from the very top and went down 
sitting, then rolling, then bouncing! Eileen 
Rogers started off rolling, then head-first 
on her back with hands behind her head, then 
flipped over on her stomach to complete the 




slidel Joan Ludwig 
and Mike Loughman 
glissaded down the 
slope beautifully— 
all the way! 

—Rick Polsdorfer 

WEST RIDGE 

July 23rd_(2) 

No fewer than 
73 members follow¬ 
ed Walter Heninger 
on the first Amble 
of the session—a circle trip that took us 
to beautiful Ashley Lake, climbed upward be¬ 
side the waterfall to the west ridge, then 
traveled down along the skyline to Holcomb 
Lake. At one point we were able to look di¬ 
rectly down on the tiny tents of camp, sev¬ 
eral hundred feet below! 

Although it was a relatively short trip, 
it acquainted us with our surroundings and 
gave us glimpses of places we would soon vi¬ 
sit. Iron Mountain towered above us—close 
enough to reveal the details of its granite 
facade and to pick out possible routes of 
ascent. Across the canyon to the east were 
the Gertrude Lakes, shimmering in the sun¬ 
light, and beyond them in the distance ap¬ 
peared the snow-capped summits of Boundary, 
Montgomery and DuBois Peaks, clearly etched 
on the horizon. 

On our route we discovered several pho¬ 
togenic lakelets with snowbanks still ling¬ 
ering on their shores. It was a surprise to 
find so many wildflowers on such rocky ter¬ 
rain—and among the varities were; heather, 
■paintbrush, white phlox, forget-me-nots, and 
pussy paws. 

At Holcomb and Noname Lakes, many of 
the members stayed on to swim, fish and 



photograph—drifting back to camp in small 
groups. In all, the trip served as a fine 
introduction to this primitive country. 

—Cora Miller 
-—Freddy McBrien 

IRON LAKE_JULY 23RD (2) 

Under the leadership of John Dorsey, a 
zestful party of 20 set out for Iron Lake; 
over the crest and behind Iron Mountain. 
Wildflowers were flashing brightly in the 
meadows and as we climbed higher we saw col¬ 
orful rock gardens of pennyroyal, cassiope, 
pentstemon and columbine. Upon reaching the 
notch, some of the group climbed still high¬ 
er on craggy spires while others clicked 
their cameras in every direction. 

Below us some 300 feet or more lay Iron 
Lake, bleak and artic, with icebergs still 
floating in its cold blue water. Soon reach¬ 
ing the shore, we selected a spot somewhat 
sheltered from the refrigerated breeze and 
enjoyed a leisurely lunch. Iron Lake’s 
high-lying position enabled us to look out 
over a whole new panorama of forests and 
ranges to the west—the North Fork country. 

On our return trip several notches were 
scouted to select one suitable for the enti¬ 
re party—and once we found it, down we came 
glissading on soft snow slopes! Upon leaving 
Holcomb Lake, the rich-blue flash of a mount¬ 
ain humming bird added the final touch to a 

glorious day in the Sierra! 

# 

—Martin Friedman 
—Bob Craig 
—Frank Hibbard 

BECK LAKES_JULY 27TH (2) 

With Walter Hart-sough in the lead, our 
party of Ramblers started down the trail to 
Beck's Meadow, then turned up the canyon to¬ 
ward the lakes—passing through a beautifully 







































wooded area carpeted with blue wildflowers. 

At Upper Beck Lake we skirted the north shore 
a short distance and found a lovely lunch 
spot. After our repast, 12 of us left the re¬ 
mainder of the 48 members relaxing.at the 
lake and talus-hopped around to the inlet, 
then made a pleasant grassy climb to the not-' 
ch high above. From its elevation of 11,000 
feet, we obtained an excellent view of the 
Minaret spires, Minaret Lake and of more dis¬ 
tant San Joaquin and Mammoth Mountains. 

On the ridge and all the way up, wild- 
flowers were lovely--paintbrush, primrose, 
wallflowers and shooting stars! Near the 
summit, a grove of albicaulis provided piec¬ 
es of gnarled, weatherbeaten wood, which were 
brought back to camp by Mary Leuba, Barbara 
Hussey and Joyce Tullis. Others collected 
specimens of interesting rocks to take along. 
The return trip was made by way of Noname 
Lake where several of us lingered for a most 
refreshing swim! 

—Joyce Tullis 

PEAK 11,319_JULY 27TH (2) 

Our party of 16 Scramblers headed north¬ 
ward over the ridge beyond Noname Lake and 
descended through the fine forest of lodge- 
pole and silver pines to the shore of Super¬ 
ior Lake, where a brief stop was made for 
those who wished to swim. 

We continued on to Upper Beck Lake and 
began our climb to the crest, with John Dor¬ 
sey setting a good pace. Progress became 
more difficult and at one point it was nec¬ 
essary to belay down about 60 feet to get a- 
round a cliff. Finally we came out on top, 
but only to find that it was a false summit.. 

In order to reach the true summit we descend¬ 
ed to an intervening gap-at the head of a 
large snowfield--and here some of our party 
waited while six of us made a Class 3 climb 
of a hundred feet or more to the top of the 
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peak. This time we were right—and quite 
elated to reach this summit several hundred 
feet higher than Iron Mountain! At 4 p.m. 
we rejoined the others at the gap and made a 
quiclt descent on grassy slopes to Upper Beck 
Lake where we tallied for a cold swim— 
arriving at camp an hour late for dinner. 

—Joan Leipnik 

OUTPOST CAMP JULY 29TH-30TH (2) 

On this eagerly awaited day, 46 of us 
took off for Outpost Camp on Minaret Creek. 

A bit of scrambling got us over Red Mountain 
Ridge and we dropped down over snow and talus 
to a small meadow where a lunch stop was cal¬ 
led. Pulling in to the campsite about 1 p.m., 
we roamed about selecting individual camping 
spots then set out on random exploration 
trips—one group skirting Minaret Lake and 
climbing to Cecile Lake—another paying a 
visit to Minaret Mine. 

A delicious dinner awaited us that night, 
cooked by Pat Popp and Aileen Whitney with 
the able assistance of Leif Thorne-Thomsen 
and Ron McEldowney. Later we gathered around 
a bright campfire for an impromptu program— 
begun with announcements and a song by Wright 
McConnell. Don Levy presented some of his 
inimitable works follo'wed by Joan Leipnik 
and Barbara Hussey who danced to "Roll Out 
the Barrel." Native folk songs by the Sasas 
from Japan and Doris Scherz, further delight¬ 
ed the group. 

Next morning, after a hearty breakfast 
which was dampened by a light patter of rain, 
members washed the utensils and assembled the 
camping gear for our packer Bob Hetherington. 
Several groups then left to further explore 
the surroundings. The return to Base Camp 
was made in two sections, with Frank Hibbard's 
party leaving at 11 o'clock and John Dorsey's 
about 1 p.m. (More) 









Minaret Mine Taking the pass east of 
Minaret Lake, a party composed of Yasuo Sasa, 

Bart Perry, Doris Scherz and John Dorsey, 
drooped down into the side-canyon location 
of the Minaret Mine. One -of the officials 
supplied the information that it was one of 

the oldest recorded mines in California - 

operations having begun in the early l 880 's. 
Several of the old buildings remain, yellow¬ 
ed by age. The two abandoned shafts are fil¬ 
led with water, 65 and 400 feet deep, and 
have not been worked since 1940. A new shaft 
is being started in search of copper, silver, 
zinc and lead deposits, traces of which have 
been found. If sizable deposits are located, 
it would be necessary to build an access 
road to mine them profitably. 

Minaret Climbs Two parties left Out¬ 
post Camp and ascended the talus to the sad¬ 
dle between Reigelhuth and Minaret "B". Joan 
Leipnik, Wayne Packer, Don Levy and Dave 
Cubberley continued upward to the summit of 
"B" and watched the other party composed of 
Ron McEldowney, Leif Thorne-Thomsen and John 
Dorsey attempt a south-side chimney of Reig¬ 
elhuth. Without sufficient climbing gear, 
however, this route became too difficult——— 
so the three descended and went up the west 
chimney, reaching the top about 10 ; 30 . 

--Wayne Packer 

IRON MOUNTAIN_AUGUST 1ST (2) 

On the culminating trip of the 2nd ses¬ 
sion, 39 of us took two routes to reach the ** 
summit of Iron Mountain. Mike Loughman led 
a party of 12 up the long snowfield and 
reached the ridge at the same time as John 
Dorsey's group of 27* The latter party took 
the rock-route southwest of Ashley Lake, 
passing an ice-filled lakelet where members 
were entertained by watching Joan Leipnik 
and John Polder take an icy dip. The two 
parties joined at the ridge and completed 
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the ascent to the summit by 11;30» allowing 
plenty of time to eat lunch while enjoying 
the superb view. On the return trip, slid¬ 
ing down the long snowfield proved to be a 
most exhilerating event! Among the many 
methods of descent (some planned—but most 
of them impromptu) were the relaxed free fall 
of Kikue Sasa and the carefully controlled 
slide of Pat Popp, assisted by a 40-inch tent 
pole! Everyone got down, in one way‘or an¬ 
other, and all agreed that it was the finest 
trip of the outing! 

—Marion Friedman 

BACK FROM OUTPOST AUG 8TH (3) 

Seeking a less-rocky way of returning 
from Outpost Camp, Jim Scales, assisted by 
his topo map, guided our party of 11 Amblers 
over a pioneer route back to camp. 

Taking the trail down Minaret Creek to 
a spot a short way below the turn-off to the 
mine, we crossed the stream and contoured 
through the hemlocks around the north slope 
of Red Mountain. Our immediate objective 
was a tiny spot on the map labeled "Lost Dog 
Lake"—which we hit right on the snout! Here 
we spent a leisurely hour eating lunch and 
drinking Jim's lemon tea. Continuing through 
a forested area in a southerly direction, we 
came out on the regular trail to Base Camp 
near Beck's Cabin. Enroute we discovered an¬ 
other cabin, more dilapidated, that does not 
appear on the map. 

As an interesting sidelight—below Out¬ 
post camp we met packers taking in 19 mules 
loaded with camping gear and supplies for 9 
vacationing San Francisco socialites who were 
riding ahead. Wotta life! 

—Ruth Saadi 

RED MOUNTAIN_AUG 10TH (3) 

This large party of 44 photographers, 
collectors of decorative wood pieces, miner- 















ologists and seekers of memorable views clam¬ 
bered up the rocks of Red Mountain and arriv¬ 
ed for lunch on the summit precisely at noon. 
The feature of the trip was the remarkable 
panoramic view obtained from this .high point 
—Banner, Ritter and the Minarets were in 
full view and scattered below were many lakes 
visited on this and other Base Camp outings, 
which brought fond recollections. Our lead¬ 
er, Scudder Nash, pointed out and named for 
us a dozen or more peaks of the Sierra crest 
towering to the south and east. 

After a lunch topped-off with snow sher¬ 
bet, we zigged and zagged down the steep 
mountainside to Superior Lake where many ac¬ 
cepted the invitation to cool off tired feet. 
Les Barron went in swimming very properly 
clad in a bathing suit—but young Jeffrey 
Smith went in fully clothed! Two logs form¬ 
ed a tempting raft for him, but after paddl¬ 
ing out a ways they parted company, dumping 
him in the lake with a splash. This event 
signaled the start of the homeward trip via 
the shortcut contour. The first person to 
reach camp was—you guessed it—the chilly 
boy in the wet clothes! 

—Nancy Martin 

PEAK 10.821_ AUG 10TH (3) 

Fifteen Scramblers set out behind Bill 
Wallace to conquor Peak 10,821, the highest 
summit on the crest to the southeast of Iron 
Mountain. We went up to the right of Ger¬ 
trude Lakes, mounting easy ridges, and were 
scon peering down on Ashley Lake from a new 
angle. Farther on we were able to look out 
on our left to the large cirque that funnels 
ribbons of water into Anona Lake from the 
melting snowbanks above. Ahead we could see 
the talus slopes we would cross to reach the 
summit, but there were several rounded ridges 
in our path with no indication of the depth 
of the canyons between them. But we kept 
high and needed to do very little descending 
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and re-climbing. Those of us near the front 
found it quite instructive to hear Bill Wal¬ 
lace and assistant leader Bill Martin think¬ 
ing out loud about the choice of routes. 

The talus we traversed to reach the 
pass on the right of the peak appeared to be 
freshly fallen, perhaps broken off during 
the previous winter. Galen Rowell identi¬ 
fied a number of minerals for us and pointed 
out large colored areas where copper stain 
had leached out of the rocks. Wildflowers 

growing near the top formed a colorful field 
of California blue and gold. 




From the summit we 
had a beautiful view 
of the Ritter Range 
to the' north and of 
distant ranges be¬ 
yond, curving over 
towards what we be¬ 
lieved to be Mount 
Lyell and Vogelsang 
Peak. To the south¬ 
west, two prominen¬ 
ces on either side 
of the San Joaquin 
River looked like a 
miniature of Yosemite. To the south and the 
east, spectacular peaks and crests stretch¬ 
ed as far as the eye could see. Animating 
the scene, a beautiful red-tailed hawk cir¬ 
cled in the sky! 


• Our descent was made in a grand spiral, 
starting in a westerly direction and curving 
below the precipitous cliffs dropping off 
from the summit. This carried us around the 
south shoulder where we saw evidence of hoof¬ 
ed animals in great numbers—possibly mount¬ 
ain sheep. Reading toward Mammoth Mountain 
on the 9 , 600 -foot contour, we found oursel¬ 
ves above Fern Lake, 800 feet below. 4 fast 
and dusty descent of a steep slope brought 
hs to the shore and we started the uphill 
pull to camp—across the outlet stream of 
Anona Lake and up to Gertrude Lakes where, 
as usual, several of the party remained for 
a refreshing swim. —Frieda Klundt 

—James G. Whitney' 

MYSTERY TRIP_AUG 11TH (3) 

Do you have an adventurous spirit? This 
is the question I addressed to Saturday 
night 1 s campfire. Much to my surprise, 46 
intrepid Basecampers turned out the follow¬ 
ing sunny morning. They did not know where 
they would be hiking, how far, nor how rugged 


the terrain. I had only promised them four 
surprises! 

Our enthusiastic band wound slowly down 
the trail to the meadow at King Creek and 
followed down the creek with Marion Avery de¬ 
scribing the flora along the way• Where the 
canyon widens, we traversed a barren should¬ 
er and dropped abruptly down, down, down a 
steep gully, applying the brakes all the way 
and coming to a halt in a small meadow. There 
we stood knee-deep in lush grass surrounded 
by a profusion of bright sunflowers. 

We treaded lightly and quietly through 
the jumbled forest beyond the meadow, so as 
not to frighten away wildlife, and emerged 
in another much larger meadow. Thousands of 
faded blossoms gave evidence of the spectac¬ 
ular display of shooting stars a few days 
earlier. We startled three deer, which bound¬ 
ed up the slope above the meadow. One stop¬ 
ped at the crest and obligingly posed for us. 
Beyond this meadow we discovered two quiet 
ponds. The stagnant water of the first re¬ 
flected its surroundings in a weird copper 
cast. The second floated a half-acre of yel¬ 
low pond lilies. 

Now we reversed our downward course and 
began to regain elevation following King 
Creek. The stream had carved a deep groove 
in vertically bedded slate and careened 
through it wildly. Above, it flowed along 
serenely, rippling past myriad boulders. 

Still higher, it cascaded down granite slabs. 
Here on smooth rock islands with water sweep¬ 
ing by us on either side we stopped for lunch. 
Then we stretched out under the warm sun and 
contemplated the capricious antics of trick¬ 
les and torrents and foaming spray of the 

—Mike Loughman 







THE CREST and BECK LAKES 

***AUG 13TH (5) 

Fourteen Ramblers and one "hitch-hiker” 
started out under the leadership of Scudder 
Nash on this memorable hike. The hitch-hiker 
was young Jonathan Howden, whose father car¬ 
ried him all the way on a chair-like back¬ 
pack outfit. The first part of the trip took 
us up the steep Scudder’s Notch, which look¬ 
ed innocent but had us all puffing soon en¬ 
ough. From the top we promptly descended on 
the other side into the basin of Holcomb lake 
and proceeded up a most pleasant meadow sur¬ 
rounded by steep mountain walls with snow¬ 
banks on all sides. Lush grass and beds of 
wildflowers carpeted the floor and a deep, 
clear stream wound its way in wide curves — 
creating with its High Sierra backdrop, end¬ 
less photogenic scenes. Up against the sky 
the mountainous 7/alls we re jagged and every 
now and then a lower point gave promise of 
a path to the region beyond. 

We were wondering to which notch our 
leader would take us—and we were hopefully 
eying the lower and easier ones. But no, 
steadily we were hiking toward the farther 
end of our valley, where the slopes were 
steeper and the crags reached higher into 
the sky. And there we went, up and up, out 
of the meadow into the steep slope and fin¬ 
ally onto the talus and loose hollow-ringing 
boulders. After a number of rest stops and 
prolonged periods of climbing through rocks, 
snow and beds of primroses, we reached the 
10 , 800 -foot saddle and a glorious view over 
an immense stretch of rolling, wooded lands. 
Cut there beyond the North Fork of the San- 
Joaquin was Merced Peak and the wonderland 
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of some future base camp site. This called 
for picture-taking, a long rest and lunch, 
enjoyed with breath-taking vistas. 

Then on we v/ent toward Beck Lakes- 

down the slope we had just struggled up, and 
up again on another talus slope past lush 
flower patches along little streams that 
came tumbling down through the rocks. Again 
we gained the top and crossed a rock-strewn 
plateau, where, from its edge, we looked di¬ 
rectly down on Holcomb Lake. Way up at the 
top we found a lovely little lake, nestled 
between rocky slopes. 

Finally we reached a place where,*way 
down, we could just barely see the far edge 
of Upper Beck Lake—a steep slope and sever¬ 
al snowfields below. Carefully picking a 
route down, in due time we reached the shore 
of the lake. The late afternoon sun had 
transformed it into pools of deep greens and 
blues with a thousand sparkles of sunlight 
dancing upon the waters. 

After a brief rest and a tryout of fish¬ 
ing possibilities, we headed homeward along 
the beautiful shores of the lakes—eventual¬ 
ly reaching a trail, which seemed to us like 
a boulevard! From below Superior Lake we 
again took a cross-country route which 
brought us back to camp. And thus ended a 
ramble trip which had more scrambling in it 
than all the others we had before put to¬ 
gether—and we were happy with glowing sat¬ 
isfaction over our beautiful trip. 


—Ottmar Goebel 







THE ROAD TO RUIN! 


How many of you who explored the Iron 
Mountain country realize how seriously it is 
being threatened by invasion? 

A Mammoth Pass road, now being consider¬ 
ed by the U.S. Forest Service, The U.S. 

Bureau of Public Roads, and the California 
Division of Highways to cross the Sierra, 
if constructed would pass by the very front 
door of this region—making it so readily 
accessible that its wilderness flavor would 
be lost for ever! 

A Mammoth road would cut through and 
cut up some of America's most scenic forest, 
meadow and river country—splitting the long¬ 
est and most unique remaining wilderness in 
the United States, extending about 175 miles 
from Tioga Pass in Yosemite National Park 
to Walker Pass, east of Bakersfield. And it 
would expose the Mt. Dana-Minarets Wild Area 
to mineral explorations which would deface 
the mountains and bulldoze roads across quiet 
meadows—for the Forest Service, under 
present weak mining laws, is unable to pre¬ 
vent mining roads from invading the wilds. 

A Mammoth road would have little value 
except to a handful of local people in Mad¬ 
era County. It would be useless for national 
defense because its high pass, 9.173 feet, 
would be closed about 7 months each year. 

And on the basis of present surveys, timber 
stands beyond Green Mountain Saddle cannot 
pay for a timber access road. If Mammoth 
road proponents are sincerely interested in 
roadside recreational facilities, as they 
claim, they would pay attention to hundreds 
of spots where roads already exist and little 
or no facilities' are provided. 

As explained at the roadhead campfire, 
the important purpose of Club outings is to 
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acquaint you with wilderness values of the 
mountains--to imbue you with a defending 
spirit. And now is your time to speak up! 
Express your opposition by communicating it 
to one or more of these persons: Regional 

Forester Charles Connaughtin, 630 Sansome St 
San Francisco; District Engineer D.J.Steele 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, Division 7, Old 
Mint Bldg., San Francisco; Assemblyman 
Gordon Winton and Senator Hugh Burns, State 
Capitol, Sacramento; and Senator Thomas 
Kuchel, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
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Collection of Photographs by C. Carl Miller 


Upper row: 

Left - Mt. Hutchins and Great Western Divide as seen from Granite Pass 
Middle - Summit of Goat Peak 
Right - Wilderness Campers 

Middle row: 

Left - Goat Mt. 

Middle - Goddard Canyon 

Right - Goat Mt. and Crest as seen from ridge above Kidd Lakes 
Lower row : 

Left - Rarely seen Basin 

Middle - Goat Crest seen from Grandpa’s Nubbin 
Right - Granite Basin from summit of Mt. Hutchins 













































STATE LAKE WILDERNESS CAMP 

py frfi/A/ SH/AiJ$e>tJ 

several hours later* 


The campfire (sans fire) at Cedar Grrove on 
Sunday evening, July 7th, officially opened the 
1957 Wilderness 3ase Camp. Our Leader, Oliver 
Kehrlein took over this task of bringing us to¬ 
gether for, actually, many of us were seated to¬ 
gether for the first time* He told us something 
of what camp life would be like for the next two 
weeks. (The mosquitoes were abundant at State 
Lakes and we were given ample warning to bring 
plenty of 6-12*) 

Finally, Oliver drew a grim word picture of 
the steep Copper Creek Trail with its many 
switchbacks. Hence a few regretted not having 
tuned their muscles earlier and chose to ^travel 
as far as Tent Meadows on horseback. 


The first part of the trail was on the sunny 
side of the mountain,but dawn was just breaking 
as the rear guard started so we were assured of 
making the better part of the climb from an ele¬ 
vation of 5^00' to 9000 *, where we would have 
lunch, during the cool part of the day. The 
steepness of the trail was soon forgotten as we 
looked about us and took in the breathtaking 
beauty of the Kings Canyon rising up all around 
us. The Sphynx stood forth from the south wall 
with its quizzical nose uptilted in the air and 
Bub^s Creek seemed like a shimmering silver 
ribbon as the early rays of sunshine reached in¬ 
to the deeply forested canyon. 


"Gret upl Get up!" The call sounded at 4 a.m. 
the following morning. After breakfast, final 
rearranging and checking of dunnage, we drove to 
the parking area at Zumwah Meadow at the fbot of 
Copper Creek Trail. Here Max Janoff and Stan 
Swanson set up the scales and officiated at the 
weighing-in rites. The foot-burners 1 set out in 
two flections - Carl Killer leading the «PJ«d- 
burners" and Oliver taking the caboose position 
with the "amblers"-. The horsemen were to leave 


The trail is a wonderful engineering feat and 
the even grade made what could have been an ar¬ 
duous climb a real joy. Much of the trail is 
lined with giant connifers and many incense 
cedar. tJradually we ascended into the red fir 
area. To me this tree, with its perfect sym¬ 
metry is on. of the most beautiful trees in the 
forest. This is springtime in the Sierras and 
there were many wildflowers spotted along the 
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trail and several email streams flow across it. 
The first level spot was Lower Tent Meadows, 
approximately half-way up the first lap. It was 
a small, but lush meadow in full bloom and some 
could not resist the temptation to loiter there. 

Climbing still higher we became aware that we 
were looking out above the canyon walls which 
had been towering above us only a short while 
before. The last section of the trail to Upper 
Tent Meadows (so named for a huge rock which, 
from a distance, appears to be a tent) was com¬ 
pletely treeless and we were at the mercy of the 
noonday sun. Qir group straggled in at inter¬ 
vals between 10:50 and 11 and welcomed the op¬ 
portunity to rest in the shade of the great old 
trees. Carl and John Mason had arrived more 
than an hour earlier and had proceeded to Gran¬ 
ite Basin. Refreshed after a short rest, we 
were happy to stroll thru the field of shooting 
stars and enjoy the scenic panorama until the 
packer arrived with luncheon materials. 

After lunch the hikers continued on the trail 
in small groups at various intervals. for a 
long while as Grlady and I were strolling along 
together, we were perplexed by a strange sound 
which Oliver later identified as the dncrmihgof 
a Ruffled Crouse. Late in the afternoon we 
reached the top of the mountain and looked down 
on Cranite Basin. Here we filled our cups from 
the first snowbank of the trip. Just a little 
farther was Benchmark 10,450’ where we stopped 
once again to enjoy the beautiful view. 

Cranite Basin is a big granite bowl about 5 
miles long, containing a large meadow, some 
scattered lakes, and a sparce growth of wind¬ 
blown Lodgepole Pines. Rivulets and streams 
from the melting snowbanks crossed our trail. 
It was here we had our first encounter with the 
mosquitoes. 

Our trail camp for the night was in a grove 
of pines just below Cranite Pass. While await¬ 



ing dinner we pulled up a log and listened to 
Max on the accordion and Jay McKnight’s record¬ 
er. Leonard Flicker and Belee Coetz gave a fine 
exhibition of the shodische. Chuck Davenport 
created quite a stir as he set up for the night-. 
His two-man mountain tent, put up in a flash, 
weighs only lbs. complete with poles. The 
top of his two-piece down bag doubled for a 
parka. Neat, man, neatl 

After dinner we gathered around the campfire 
which dispersed the chill of the evening. Oli¬ 
ver briefed us on the next day’s trip and made 
a few announcements. Catherine Feeney and 
Elaine Fineran would be the camp nurses and Kay 
Seidell, Chuck Davenport and Bill Peniston con¬ 
sented to share the responsibility of camp doc¬ 
tor. Leonard Flicker was drafted as M.C. for 
campfires and Malcom Smith would be the botany 
expert. 

Tuesday morning we took to the trail early, 
climbing up the Cranite Pass to an elevation of 































10,675* The climb was only several hundred feet 
but we were glad to reach the summit where we 
could see the scattered peaks of the Monarch 
Divide and an extensive panorama of the Sierra 
Orest and the Great Western Divide. Oliver 
pointed out Milestone, Milestone Mesa, the Ka- 
weahs, Mt.Brewer and University to the west and 
the Evolution Group, Black Cap, Muir Pass and 
Mt.Goddard to the east. Later we got an excel¬ 
lent view of the Enchanted Gorge with Scylla to 
the left and Charybdis to the right. The trail 
led over granite ridges, meadows and creeks. We 
were plagued by mosquitoes much of the time and 
I praised the person who suggested cheesecloth 
toweling for mine certainly came in handy as a 
mosquito netting. 

Our first greeting at camp was by Helen Pope, 
who checked us in and served hot tea and soup. 
After selecting campsites we wandered down to 
the commissary fire to take refuge in its smoke 
from the mosquitoes. 

The camp lay in a beautiful spot on the shore 
of an enchanting lake. There are seven of these 
State Lakes. Ours was the lowest and probably 
the largest. Towering granite peaks close it 
in and the banks are lined with a park-like 
growth of pines. 

Shortly before sundown, cries of delight 
drifted thru the camp as it was discovered ham 
with all the trimmings was on the menu. At the 
close of this sumptuous meal, Oliver assigned 
Judy and Mike to the chickie-pail detail. 

The commissary personnel were introduced at 
campfire. These were Helen Pope, our cheerful 
hostess, Ben Pope, who also plays the accordion, 
Gyrus Adler, who also sings, and Eugene Smotners, 
our super-chef. The campfire was interrupted 
to see the rare and enchanting mountain alpen 
glow that gradually colors the mountainside as 
the sun goes down. Then we settled down to the 
more serious business of learning what would be 


expected of each of us during the camp period. 
In response to the call, Marion Lynch volunteer¬ 
ed to be Recorder; Janet Qox to be in charge of 
servers; Dottie and Stan Foss took over the 
lunch detail; George Bahr, firewood for commis¬ 
sary; and Danny Foss joined the chickie-pail 
group. 

On Wednesday, immediately after Oliver* s in¬ 
structions to the Firstbasemen, he and Carl led 
a pre-amble over some of the ridges close to 
camp with more than half the group participating. 
The trail led past Upper State Lake where three 
devoted rod and reelers - Arnold Sache, Jim Par¬ 
ley and Stan Swanson - stopped off to try their 
lures. The rest of us rambled along leisurely, 
stopping often for shots of the magnificent view. 
Lunch was a pleasant interlude atop a ridge that 
offered an unusual view of Goddard Canyon. Af¬ 
ter lunch the party divided into two groups - 
the hardier to the top of Grandma* s Nubbin with 
Oliver and Carl - the others to a glacial lake 
below with Ohuck. We attained the summit of 
Grandma* s Nubbin without any difficulty and were 
rewarded with the honor of a first ascent. A 
cairn was built in which we all put our names 
and cameras were busy trying to register the view. 

Enthusiasm being at a high pitch, we were 
eager to try the next and higher peak for an¬ 
other first. This required some Jrd class 
climbing with Teddy in tne lead and proving him¬ 
self to be of the same mountaineer timber as his 
grandfather. Upon attaining tne summit we dis¬ 
covered it had been olimbed tne year before. 
After more pictures, we started the descent and 
made a bee-line for camp over a route tnat took: 
us above Upper State Lake. 

Tne days that followed were spent in explor¬ 
ing tne area about us. Essentially, these ex¬ 
cursions fell into three groups -- the mountain 
climbers, or scramblers, led by Qarl, the ram¬ 
blers, led by Oliver, and the amblers or "grand¬ 
mas”. And then, of course, there were the fish- 




ermen with Mary Sprott, Willard Moore and Jim 
Perley taking top honors for the most limits* 
It was soon apparent there was more to see and 
do in the immediate vicinity than time would al¬ 
low, so we contented ourselves with trips that 
would afford the most outstanding views and,for 
the climbers,the more challenging peaks to con¬ 
quer. 

The first major trips planned were Goat Orest 
for the climbers and Simpsons Meadow for the 
more ambitious hikers* As a prelude to these 
more strenuous trips, a group sauntered to the 
Lake of the Fallen Moon with OK. The trail went 
from one delightful meadow to another with a 
shady walk thru the trees between each. An in¬ 
teresting sight in one was the Government snow 
recorder. Oliver 'described it as a radioactive 
recorder and sender which indicated the depth of 
snow and the water content thereof at a given 
time. We walked on and on, going farther and 
farther down hill (OK and I have two entirely 
different definitions of "saunter”).Finally we 
reached the Lake of Fallen "Arches"* The lure 
of the water proved too much for Janet* Virginia, 
Freda, Evelyn, Sally and Elaine. Stan and Judy 
fished; Mike and Danny took o^er Arnold’s line; 
and, of course, Mary caught her usual limit* 
Marion and Charlton tended the fish fry. Just 
as we were ready to start the homeward trek, the 
Seidells, who left camp via horseback, arrived 
on foot — the animals had balked at the steep 
trail1 Midway along the trail to camp, Smokey 
appeared and offered Judy and Danny a lift via 
Minnie the mule — lucky kids I 

The following day, with the sun still under 
the horizon, 22 of us were up and packing our 
gear for the trip to Simpsons Meadow* The fel¬ 
lows were backpac <mg everything but the mules 
were packing the gals* bedrolls. After a hearty 
breakfast Oliver led the foot-burners cross 
country following the slopes of the beautiful 
Dougherty Meadows to pick up the trail which, 
after traversing a long plateau and a lovely 


forest, dropped straight down 4000 1 as so aptly 
described by Captain E. R. McKenzie: 

"The route to Simpson Meadow, if one takes 
the cutoff below the upper lake, is, generally, 
in three sections. The first is thru a meadow 
and onto the ridge where the trail lies. The 
second is thru a forest area to the place where 
one falls, slips and slides thru space into the 
abyss that is Simpson Meadow. 

"Our party of 18 left camp early one morning 
with lunches and sleeping bags for wh(at was to 
have been an easy walk to the Middle Fork. Lit¬ 
tle did we know about that third section! 

"The first of the trip thru the early morning 
beauty of a mountain meadow was most pleasant. 
Then some of the finest forest in the mountains. 
Hundreds of acres of Albicaulus and Lodgepole 
Pine standing in open park-like spaces with dis¬ 
tant unobstructed views thru the trees. Nothing 
can equal the beauty and grandeur of mountain 
meadows and untouched forests of straight 
standing trees. 

"Almost before we knew it had happened, we 
came out of the trees and went over the edge; 
straight down 4000* feet to the bottom. A rumor 
persisted in the party that the trail had been 
laid out before the switchback was invented, but 
after considerable inquiry, one witness was 
found who was almost sure he remembered at least 
one switchback. Perhaps there were more, but 
the evidence on this point is inconclusive and 
somewhat doubtful. 

'On the way down there were spectacular views 
of Goddard Creek and the Enchanted Gorge with 
the peaks of the Mt. Goddard and Muir Pass area 
in the background, also the 4000* deep canyon of 
the Middle Fork going off to the west to Tehipi- 
te Valley and its famous dome. 

"Finally we reached the bottom, and following 




the motions of the rest of the party, I took 
off my shoes to look at my feet. AND I DIDN'T 
HAVE ANY FEET - just a mass of pulpl 

"A few who got a ride up on the four legged 
elevator, after walking down, are convinced the 
horse is a wonderful piece of machinery. Smokey 
thinks so, too." 

As the Oaptain says, we were a tired bunch 
when we reached the bottom where we immediately 
reported to the danger Station. It was sheer 
luxury to relax for lunch and rest our aching 
feet. We were soon joined by Delee and Hank, 
who with Ohuck, had made the trip down the day 
before. Later Bill Martine, the Ranger, showed 
us the cabin that had served as a refuge for 
Lt. Steeves when his plane crashed in the area. 


Completely refreshed we established camp a- 
mong the glorious trees and shrubbery. The tfip 
to Devil's Washbowl was postponed tiii one next 
day so we were left to our own devices. Ruth 
and Willard Moore and Arnold Sache were orf to 
see what the streams could produce; Oliver and 
a group went off to explore; and a number of us 
went for a dip in the icey water of Dougherty 
Creek which rushed by our camp. Soon the Parleys 
and the Seidells arrived and the pack animals 
with our dunnage. Freda set up commissary with 
the help of Cy and Gene and we all gathered wood 
so preparations for dinner could get under way. 


At campfire Oliver told nf the Indian Mound 
he had discovered and showed us the obei lan 
and flak.. Del*, had found. thi. could 
prove to b. a valuable discovery and one that 
scientists would want to investigate. 

Moore announced that the SPCIH 

Protective Organisation of Intermittent Hi«») 
had been formed and issued an invitation to ay 
and all who aigjrt. -ant to become 

Mason reported that ® ev ** tn h i e wife and 

rived at the Ranger Smokey brought 

Saturday Evening Post writers. Smokey broug 


in the mail pouch and Flick distributed the mail. 
(He received a special delivery airmail letter'.) 

The next morning we crossed the boggy meadow 
back of the Ranger Station and climbed the trail 
along the cascading river, which came rushing 
down the canyon forming irredescent pools and 
falls. There was no respite from the late morn¬ 
ing sun as we passed thru a forest primeval that 
had been ravaged by fire in 1948. As the trail 
led upward, towering, colorful mountains on every 
side helped to inspire us forward. Tne final 
portion of the trail to the Devil's Washbowl was 
over granite which apparently had slid from the 
mountain above. We ate lunch at the edge pf a 
precipice and watched the full river pour over 
a fall into a natural basin known as the Devil's 
Washbowl. It was well worth the l*t miles we 
hiked up and back to see it. 

Bill Martine and Jeff Williams, the Fire Ran¬ 
ger, were our dinner guests and later Dave and 
Rita Steeves visted our camp. 

The next morning we hit the trail for our 
camp at State Lakes. The trail was steep, but 
there was too much to see to bother being tired. 
And much to our joy. Flick scouted for and found 
water just off the trail. We arrived at csmp in 
tne late afternoon, tired but exhilerated. 

At campfire we tuned in to SLTV for a special 
program prepared by the group that stayed in 
camp. The program was sponsored by Helen Pope 
Egg Beater Go. - commercial given by Paulina was 
hilarious. Program - "Just Plain Judy" staring 
Judy and Danny in "The Hotel Woman and the Viper* 1 
followed with a rendition by the State Lake 
Acapella Qhoir. 

TEHIPITE SERENADE 

There is a meadow in tne park - in the park, 
Where hikers get to after dark - after dark, 

And arink tneir tea as merry as can oe. 

Beneath tne dome - Tehipitel * 



Pare thee well ror you did leave us. 

Ana your parting did nox> grieve us, 

For we’ve had the best of food 
And .climbs and slap, slap, slap* 

Hello, hello kind friends hello - yes hello! 

We welcome you from down below - down below-o-o 
«Join the Grandmas around the smoking fire 
Here at State Lakes Mosquito Mirel 


*** 

During Oliver and Oarl’s absence, John 
O’Neil was in charge of camp. The "Grandmas" 
enjoyed a trip to Horseshoe Lakes led by Bill 
and Hugh Peniston and the following day a group 
of 16 went to Glacier Lakes. Ben Pope and a 
party of 5 w ®nt to Kid Greek Basin and on to 
•the ridge above the lake and followed the crest 
down the chute near camp. Several Indian arrow 
heads were found on the ridge above Glacier 
Lakes by Evelyn Davidson and Helen Pope. 


There were only a few days of camp remaining 

_ while some were on trips and others pursuing 

various activities, the children were making 
plans for a 3andana Show - with Mike in charge. 
The day of the Bandana and Gadget Show dawned 
clear and bright. Gay and colorful scarves 
wafted in the breeze around the commissary area 
and the hat entries ranged from the sublime to 
the outlandish. The children spent the morning 
wrapping the generous donations for prizes an 
everyone entered into the spirit of things by 
displaying gadgets and decorative driftwood ar¬ 
rangements. The judges, previously selected by 
Mike,had a difficult time selecting the winners. 
A surprise of the affair was Oliver s trousers, 
beautifully patched, which he very graciously 
modeled for all* 


Punch and cochi., a.rv.d f 
supplemented by various and sundry tastey ti 
bit' donatad by all...FIBS a birthday cake com¬ 
plete with decorations. Thanks, Helen a 
(for beating the frosting, John). 


The climax of this festive day came at camp¬ 
fire with awarding of Polished Gups by Oliver 
to Dottie & Stan Foss, Freda Standeford, Marion 
Lynch, George & Paulina Bahrs, Stan Seidell, 
John Mason and Ann Swanson. There were special 
presentations made to Helen Pope and Arnold 
Bache for services beyond the call of duty# 

The next day started the return to Gedar 
Grove. One group, led by Garl, made the trip to 
Granite Basin via Glacial Pass; another led by 
Oliver went by way of Volcanic Lakes; and Wil¬ 
lard Moore and his harem of 5 took the direct 
route. All spent their last evening together 
around the campfire at the Granite Basin trail 
camp for the following day we made the final de¬ 
scent to Gedar Grove. 



THANKS TO: Marion Lynch, our Recorder; Charl¬ 
ton Standeford for his scenic descriptions; 
and Avis Anderson for the sketches used in this 
article. _ . 
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TALE OF THE TBA1/FL1N& TOOTHBRUSH 

/»s told ay 'brioKE fipnrts 


Dave and Dean, packers, hailed at 8:30 a.m., 
Friday, July 12, 1957. Bob Ketchel, a D & D 
packer, was ordered to pick up a toothbrush for 
one Sierra Club member at the Cedar Grove Store 
and deliver same on return trip to State Lakes. 

The D & D packer purchased the toothbrush in 
Cedar Grove but his orders were changed and he 
had to return to Dinkey Creek via truck. There 
he discovered the toothbrush in his possession 
and sent it back to Cedar Grove Ranger Station 
by auto (208 miles round trip). The Ranger sent 
the toothbrush to East Lake with a government 
packer for trail crews instead of to State Lakes. 
The government packer discovered the error and 


Soli »o Evelyn Davidson 

c/o State Lake Wilderness Camp 
State Lakes, California 


the toothbrush back to Davis pack station via a 
private party. 

The Davis packer gave the toothbrush to a 
trail crew working in Granite Basin. The fore¬ 
man gave it to Dave, D & D (Davis competition) 
pack trains who was returning to camp at Upper 
State Lake. 

Sunday evening. Smoke, a Davis packer, picked 
up the toothbrush upon returning from Simpson 
Meadow and delivered it to the party at 6:05 p.m. 
- Toothbrush in good condition I 

Following is an itemized statement of account. 

D.t. 7/14/57 

Yo#r ordtrio. Verbal 
0*r ordtrno. Audio 
Siltsmea 

ItriRs C.O.D. 


'oiitity 

fiomktr 

discriptioft 

prici 


i 

0000 

Toothbrush 

Tax 

$ .69 
.01 



Expense: 

i incurred during purchase and delivery: 





Gas (to & from Dinkey Creek) 208 miles @ niile 

6.24 




Government packer labor charge (packing & repacking 
mule - 30 mins.) M $ 2.50 per hour 

1.25 




Records, paper work, duplicate copies (17), strain 
on nerves, stamps 

10.07 




Total 

$18.26 
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-AM UNSPOILED PEPL /CA OF UPSFrtrr£- 

M/ #AM J.EFFEXT 


Enticed by the accounts of Tehipite Valley 
which described it as an "unspoiled, little Yo- 
Semite", Ohuck Davenport, Deiee Groex,z, ana flank 
jueffert shouldered packs Thursday, July 18, and 
took oir for what proved to be a memorable five 
day knapsack trip- 


There were a few other inducements that went 
into the decision to undertake the trek as, for 
example, Chuck’s determination to obtain some 
outstanding photographs of the area; the fact 
that the region is a seldom visited area of the 
High Sierra, perhaps due to its well founded 
reputation as "rattlesnake country"; and the 
epicurean promise held in Chuck’s ample supply 
of dehydrated foods for backpacking. 


By the time food and gear were assembled, in¬ 
cluding tents with sewn-in floors as a measure 
of snake protection, the packs at take-off time 
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weighed a generous 55 lbs. Instead of taking 
the shortcut trail at upper State Lakes, we fol¬ 
lowed the longer route down the Granite Pass 
trail to the junction with the Simpson Meadow 
trail and found it most rewarding for it took 
the party thru the very lovely Dougherty Meadow, 
as yet unspoiled and one of the nicer meadows. 

Since most of the members of the Wilderness 
damp also made the trip down and up the long, 
dry, steep trail to Simpson Meadow, we 1 11 re¬ 
strict our description of it to the statement 
that it is an arduous hike in either direction. 
And full packs made it only more so. The trail 
abounds in beautiful views and one large gran¬ 
ite outcropping, in particular, affords marve¬ 
lous photographic possibilities with striking 
views of the Palisades and Split Mountain, Cha¬ 
ry bdis and Scylla flanking the Enchanted Gorge, 
Mt. Goddard and numerous other peaks not iden¬ 
tified. Excellent views also were presented of 
Le Conte Canyon, Goddard Canyon, Kettle Dome and 
Kettle Ridge, beyond the middle fork of the 
Kings River where it flows through the Tehipite 
Valley. 

Hot, dehydrated and tired, the backpackers 
reached Simpson Meadow about 4:50 p.m. and forced 
wobbly knees and ankles tc> carry them, a bit fur¬ 
ther across a lush and flowering Meadow to the 
cool banks of the Kings River and the delight¬ 
ful refreshment of cold, mountain water. The 
stop stretched into an hour as shoes and socks 
were doffed and weary feet equally refreshed. 

Eventually packs were again shouldered and 
the trio leisurely proceeded to the Fire Guard 
station at Simpson Meadow where they received a 
cordial welcome from Fire Guard Bill Martine 
who revived flagging spirits with cups of hot 
REAL coffee. While visiting with Martine, sm¬ 
other backpacker came by the station but de¬ 
clined to tarry with the result he obtained an 
excellent campsite, later used by the major 
group from Base Camp. 


In approaching darkness and a light shower, 
the knapsackers sought a campsite and ultimate¬ 
ly found a nice spot about a quarter mile south 
of the bridge which crosses the roaring torrent 
of the middle fork of the Kings River. 

Conscious of the weight of the packs, dinner 
was prepared with a determined effort to make 
sufficient inroads on the food supply and thus 
lighten our loads. The character of Chuck*s 
larder, plus the appetites of the party, made 
this very simple. Dehydrated steaks removed 
from a vacuum packed can, then soaked in water, 
and ultimately fried, proved to be the main 
entree. And, since they would not keep, once 
they were unpacked, it figured out two or three 
steaks per person, bulwarked with chilf, rice, 
plenty of grapefruit crystals,hot tea and other 
knick-knacks. 

With cooking gear scrubbed and apple nuggets 
soaking for breakfast, the trio relaxed around 
the campfire until a late hour, checking maps 
for the hike into Tehipite Valley and discuss¬ 
ing the views and events of the day*s hike from 
State Lakes. We speculated on the epic adven¬ 
ture of Lt. Steeves in light of the additional 
details which Fire Guard Bill Martine had pro¬ 
vided, for it was in Martine*s storage cabin 
where Lt. Steeves reportedly spent 45 days. 

It was decided to take it easy the next day, 
Friday, so that beat-up muscles could regain 
some tone before the 24-mile round trip to 
Tehipite Valley. Besides, the Middle Fork of 
the. Kings at Simpson Meadow has some fine fish¬ 
ing pools and Martine had reported the fish were 
eager. The next day Chuck worked the pools and 
came up with some 15 -inch rainbows as part of a 
fine limit. 

Also, that day, Oliver Kehrlein brought a 
large party from Base Camp down to Simpson Mea¬ 
dow so there was some visiting with them, in¬ 
cluding discussion of Lt.Dave Steeves adventure, 



coupled with photography of the cabin in which 
he stayed. Leonard (Flick) Flicker and Delee 
Groetz joined forces to pick a sizable quantity 
of delicious wild strawberries. Hank joined 
3ill Martine, Oliver and Oy Adler in a success¬ 
ful hunt for Indian artifacts some 200 yards 
distant from the fire guard station. Later 
Delee joined the hunt and turned up numerous 
obsidian pieces which showed evidence of having 
been worked. 


In view of the impending take-off Saturday 
morning for Tehipite Valley, the knapsackers 
again were anxious to deplete our food supplies* 
but Shuck's limit of sizable rainbows posed a 
gastronomic hurdle. The rainbows were promptly 
and pleasurably disposed of, but weight limits 
underwent little change. However, packs were re¬ 
duced to the minimum for the two-day trek in 
and out of the Tehipite. 

To save cooking and clean-up time, Saturday 
morning we joined Oliver 1 s party for breakfast 
at their camp. Thanks to this accomodation, a 
fairly early start was obtained. The pace was 
a leisurely one thus permitting the enjoyment 
of the new country and time for photography. So 
it was just about the end of the day when camp 
was pitched at the base of Tehipite Dome about 
12 miles down the valley from Simpson Meadow. 


In general, the physical features of the trip 
are these: Simpson Meadow is at an elevation of 
6000 * and an intermittent trail on the north 
side of the Middle Fork of the Kings River fol¬ 
lows the stream as it runs in a southwesterly- 
course from Simpson Meadow to Tehipite Dome. 
Increasingly as one descends the Valley it be¬ 
comes narrower and is flanked by imposing walls 
of granite. Half a dozen or more creeks empty 
their waters in the Kings from both sides of 
the river. The floor of Tehipite Valley is 4100 
feet above sea level so it is about a 1500 foot 
descent going down and seems considerably more 
on the return trip. And, from Simpson Meadow to 


State Lakes there is another A 5 OO foot gain in 
elevation, which also seems like a lot more on 
the way up than on the way down. 

The trail down the Tehipite Valley proved to 
be one of ever-changing vistas and unending sur¬ 
prises with marked differences in vegetation 
and plant growth giving the impression that in 
a relatively short space of time the traveler 
passed from one climate zone to another. 

For example, Simpson Meadow, in terms of 
vegetation, is a typical mountain meadow—cool, 
fresh, lush, beautiful, framed by pine and cedar 
and rated one of the finest meadows in the 
Sierra. On the Tehipite trail one soon reaches 
an area where vegetation is typical of the foot¬ 
hill country, featuring several varieties of 
oak trees, Bay trees and other plant life common 
to the lower elevations. As the descent 6on- 
tinues madrone, manzanita, chapparal, and Yucca 
are to be seen. 

The trail passes thru intermittent stands of 
Digger Pines, typical of the Sonoran Zone. 
There are great angular chunks of granite which 
must have peeled from the nearby north granite 
wall ages ago and rolled to their resting place. 
Ultimately the forst grew around them with the 
resulting effect being that of houses and even 
apartments dropped helter skelter in the middle 
of a dense forest. 

In these areas the floor covering of needles 
accumulated layer upon layer until it reached 
several feet deep. Trees and limbs were down, 
or partially down, and suspended at wild angles, 
the victims of age, storms, or disease, but not 
of Man. Little sunlight penetrated these areas, 
few birds were to be seen, no animals, although 
a few animal tracks, and it was very still ex¬ 
cept for the sounds of our passage. Occasional¬ 
ly in such areas we would see Pine Drops, a 

parasitic saprophyte. The impression was strong¬ 
ly that of being in a primeval forest. 











As it flows thru the Tehipite Valley the 
Middle Pork of the Kings River is a varied, 
fascinating mountain stream. Where the grade 
is steep and the Valley narrow, the river is 
fast flowing, turbulent and churning with rap¬ 
ids as the water dashes against the rocks and 
obstacles in its channel. At one point all its 
volume and tremenduous energy are concentrated 
into a churning, frothy water-wheel that is 
magnificent. 

There are other stretches of the river where 
it widens in breadth, moves at a slower pace, 
sometimes dividing into two channels separated 
by a small island. And, there are delightful 
spots along the banks where the river swirls 
and eddies to form enticing pools to gladden 
the hearts of fishermen. 

The banks of the river confirm that it is a 
rebel. They are cut, eroded, sandy and the 
debris cast up by the river reaches far up their 
sides. In many places the trail is completely 
obliterated and it's a question of traversing 
the area by the most logical route and picking 
up the trail farther along. The very nature of 
the terrain is such that drainage from both 
sides inevitably dumps into the river. It must 
be a veritable torrent in late Spring or early 
Summer and it would appear most doubtful the 
trip into the Valley could be made at that time. 

As one descends, the Valley becomes deeper 
and deeper, with the walls on either side ris¬ 
ing higher and higher. The south wall, especi¬ 
ally at its crest, displays remarkable sculp¬ 
tured effects with spires and turrets resemb¬ 
ling distant profile views of medieval castles 
perched high on a mountainside. In contrast, 
the artistry exhibited on the north wall of the 
Valley was that of domes and large sheer faces 
of granite, more typical of YoSemite. There 
was much evidence of exfoliation, but it lacked 
the numerous deep chutes and erosion surmounted 
by the turreted and spired crest that marked 


the south wall. Strictly as a guess, it would 
appear the rock structure in the south wall 
was probably different or the glaciation had 
been of a different type. 

About midway along the trail to Tehipite 
Dome, there courses down the south wall Lost 
Canyon Falls, a long, thin ribbon of water. It 
is not quite a free fall and the water was 
relatively low in mid-July. However, it must 
be 25 OO to 5000 feet from top to bottom and 
during the season of heavy run-off would be 
well worth viewing, providing access to that 
point could be obtained. The most impressive 
falls are Blue Oanyon Falls near Little Tehi¬ 
pite Dome, and Silver Spary Falls, close to 
Tehipite Dome. Both of them cascade to the 
valley floor in a double cataract and carry 
tremendous, roaring volumes of water. They are 
beautiful and, together with the other features 
of the Valley,heighten the impression that one 
is seeing a replica of Yosemite on a somewhat 
smaller scale. 

As the shadows lengtened and the sun disap¬ 
peared over our high canyon horizon, a wonder¬ 
ful day* s hike ended when camp was pitched at 
the junction of Grown Creek and the Middle Fork 
of the Kings River. It was a lovely spot for 
the view to the south was that of the busy and 
beautiful river, while to the north was an un¬ 
obstructed view of the imposing granite mass 
of Tehipite Dome, rearing $60 0 feet above the 
floor of the deep, narrow chasm. 

We had the privilege of viewing the full 
array of lighting effects upon Tehipite Dome, 
starting with the deepening play of highlights 
and dark shadows as evening approached, the 
golden glow and changing color as the sun set, 
the silvery sheen as the rays from a brilliant 
moon illuminated the Dome, and, in the morning, 
the changing color and patterns as an early sun 
climbed higher and shone brighter in a cloud¬ 
less sky. 




The return trip to Simpson Meadow the next 
day was equally as interesting and as leisurely 
as was the previous day 1 s hike, except it was 
all up. The lighting was completely different 
since our day started at the opposite end of 
the trail and many new and beautiful vistas 
opened up before us. 

A fine start was made by walking to the base 
of Silver Spray Falls for a close-up view. 
Shortly thereafter on the trail we passed a 
massive granite boulder which had a substantial 
overhang. Looking toward the recessed area, 
Delee spotted some crude drawings on the smoked 
roof. Investigation proved them to be three 
black and white petroglyphs, apparently done 
long ago by Indians. 

About the middle of the morning, we came up¬ 
on a small pool near the trail formed by the 
backwash of currents from the river. The water 
was crystal clear and full of hungry rainbow 
trout that came in from the turbulent river and 
quested in the quiet water for food. It was 
simply too inviting to pass up, so Chuck un¬ 
limbered his fishing gear and worked the pool 
for almost an hour. He got numerous strikes, 
but no rainbows. 

One of the features of the Valley that adds 
to the impression of being in an ancient prim¬ 
eval wilderness are the many large patches of 
ferns and reeds. The very narrow trail winds 
thru them and in many cases the ferns are high¬ 
er than a man’s head. On the trip down into 
the Valley three rattlesnakes were encountered. 
The first one was dead and lying in the middle 
of the trail. At first sight, it was equally 
as startling as though it had been alive. 

The second contact with a rattlesnake oc¬ 
cur ed along the trail in a femed area when 
one slithered across the trail between Hank 
and Delee as they walked in single file. The 
third snake was also encountered on the trail 


among dense ferns where its coloring blended so 
well with its surroundings that Hank almost 
stepped on it. That one he dispatched with a 
sturdy walking stick he had cut principally for 
that purpose. 

On the return trip two more snakes were en¬ 
countered in similar sections of the trail, but 
they quickly disappeared into the thick growth 
of ferns. Thereafter, the stick was put to 
even more intensive use to loudly bushwhack 
every fern patch thru which the trail passed. 
There were no more snakes encountered, but fern 
patches seemed to multiply endlessly before 
Simpson Meadow was reached. 

Weary and hungry the backpackers reached 
Simpson Meadow about dark and were again wel¬ 
comed by Bill Martine who hosted them to atasty 
dinner, including part of a fine pie he’d baked. 

The next day 1 s hike was the long, steep, dry 
drag over the mountain to State Lakes. Accord¬ 
ingly, packs were lightened by giving Martine 
the excess food supplies. He, in turn, provided 
a canteen which in the morning was filled with 
three pints of water. Sleeping bags were un¬ 
rolled near the fire guard station and firm 
vows were pledged to arise with dawn for an 
early and cool start. 

At 4:25 a.m. the backpackers were awakened 
by a coyote chorus followed by two blasts that 
shook the earth. They were atom bomb tests. So 
gear was packed, a snack-type breakfast eaten, 
canteen filled and departure made on the final 
lap back to State Lakes. 

The pace up the trail was slow but fairly 
steady. The canteen was rotated alternately to 
each person for an hour's carry. r *g time pass¬ 
ed, its contents - water on an otherwise dry 
trail - proved most refreshing. And, eventually, 
with discovery of a note left by Flick along the 
trail, it developed there was a source of water. 
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Chuck filled a pint canteen and that, too, was 
drunk before camp was reached. 

This time the party took the cut-off as it 
reached the top of the trail and hiked due west 
instead of making the loop around Dougherty 
Meadow. The alternate trail joined the Horse¬ 
shoe Lake trail above Upper State Lakes result¬ 
ing in a welcome savings in mileage. 


State Lakes was reached about 4:50 p.m. and 
the weary hikers were glad to get back to camp. 
It had been a beautiful, challenging trip rich 
in the new vistas it afforded and spiced with 
the beckoning of the unknown. Now it would take 
a little time to sort out the myriad impres¬ 
sions and weave them into the vari-hued skein 
of a lifetime. 














EM HER INHABITANTS 

Of SIMPS c/Y MEADOW p/p NOT STAR VE 

by PSL££ GOeTZ. 


Picture yourself climbing up onto a high, 
wind-blown ridge of the Sierra Nevada. You 
probably would have the exhilerating feeling 
that no one has ever stood on that particular 
ridge before. Yet if you- examine closely the 
granite pebbles at your feet, you may find ob¬ 
sidian flakes, dull with the patina of centuries 
of exposure. Your imagination might picture a 
small, dark-skinned man squatting in a shelter¬ 
ed spot, watching the meadows below for signs 
of game. As he waits, he fashions new points 
for his arrows or 3pear, using obsidian from 
the skin bag he carries. 

First, the rough shaping by breaking flakes 
with another rockj then the shaping by pressure 
of a horn or bone, flaking off rather large 
pieces; and finally the delicate pressure flak¬ 
ing, breaking off the small chips to make a fine 
serrated edge a sharp, thin, even point. If the 
piece were to break in the working, the ever- 
practical Indian might turn it to another^ use; 
perhaps a tiny bird point or a small kniie or 
scraper. 

It is rather surprising to find so many 
points and chips thru the Sierra Nevada when we 
know that the Indian population was not great, 
and that many other hunting methods than bow and 
arrow were used — slingshots, snares, traps, 
nets, nooses, poisons, weirs, and often just a 
stick or stone. What was really important was 
dexterity and patience. All food was secured by 
closely inter-related techniques, none of which 


were difficult. Many of these were developed 
by the Yokuts of the great central valley, and 
taken on by the Mono-Shoshonean who crossed the 
Sierra about ^00 years ago, when summers were 
longer and warmer* 

The cold cycle, from the middle of the 12th 
to the middle of the 17 th centuries may account 
for their desertion of the higher regions dur¬ 
ing that time and for the patination noted on 
the obsidian found. 

It seems likely in that period that the Mono 
on the east and the mixed group on the west 
lived back to back, with the crest between and 
met occasionally to exchange acorn meal, ob¬ 
sidian, salt and other lesser materials. Un¬ 
doubtedly much of the culture of the Yokut was 
carried back into the mountains. 

These Yokuts of valley and foothill were 
less subject to famine than most other Indians, 
and had a greater variety of food whose use 
could be spread over a longer time - acorns, 
hard seeds and buckeye ground to flour;insects, 
dried; fish, turtles and molluscs; bulbs; worms; 
rodents, lizards, snakes and birds. Some speci¬ 
alized techniques were developed. Fish were 
often speared from a dark booth over the water, 
or were poisoned. Into the water were tossed 
ground buckeye seeds with earth stamped into 
them, or crushed poisonous leaves. The floating 
fish were then gathered with nets or seines. 
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Collection of Photographs by Dr. Charles K. Davenport 


Upper row;: 

Left - Granite Basin from Granite Pass, with Mt. Hutchins at center 
Right - Upper Glacier Lake, with Goddard Canyon in distance 

Lower row : 

Left - Silver Mist Falls, Tehipite Valley, Delee Goetz to right 
Middle - Tehipite Dome 
Right - Gorge of Despair 



































Good bows were made of mountain cedar, sinew 
backed, as long as a man, and held either 
crosswise or diagonally. The finest deer arrows 
had foreshaft and obsidian heads, socketed with¬ 
out glue or tie so the main shaft would disen¬ 
gage after hitting. These were men's weapons 
and men's work; today the watchful hikers may 
spot the open-air workshops of one or several 
men. Usually this is a comfortable sandy open 
spot littered with discarded thin flakes and 
chips of obsidian. Sometimes we may be fooled 
by finding a small handful, where they have been 
washed away by subsequent flash floods. 


At State Lakes one workshop was found and 
well—combed by our school-age group. Individual 
members found single items on and off trails 
chips, flakes, a delicate bird point, a quartz 
point. Gf special interest was a "find", here¬ 
tofore unnoted in the records of the California 
Archeological Survey, made at Simpson Meadow. 
There under the oaks, Oliver Kehrlein scraped 
and due leaves and leaf mold from a large slop¬ 
ing granite boulder to reveal 5 potholes, the 
result of many years of grinding stone on stone 
like a pestle in mortar. One 15 -16 ^ole a 
second boulder suggested use as a cooking po 
by dropping in preheated stones. However, bas¬ 
kets usually served this purpose as well as for 
storage purposes. (See exhibits m -osem 
Museum.) Here at Simpson Meadow is an excellent 
campsite with all an Indian might need or want 
- the oak, staple of his diet; game; ^ lsh f e ^“ 
ble plants - and it looks as if the site had 
been in long use as a summer residence. Hr 
were found thin obsidian flakes and th ® 
portion of a good point. The workshop itself 
may be buried under dirt and leaves - forever. 


After we heard so much about_ Lt.J 
ordeal, it was interesting to fma tha 
eroups of families managed to subsist ir^ ^ 
utopian little hide-away. ^Apps geJ)8ra _ 

UoL? h urtir™taibly driven oit by the cold 


cycle, referred to above. 

Their food consisted of, basically acorn- 
meal, of which they had a continuous supply. To 
this regime the men added fish and the various 
animal8 they hunted. 

Acorn-eating is called BALANCPHACY and Dr. 
E.E. Gifford, of the University of California 
has written an article on it. We refer you to 
this article in "The Indians of California. 11 
Dr. Clifford was interested in one phase of our 
discovery - but more of this later. 

The acorn from California oaks is bitter 
with tannin - that same tannic acid with which 
we tan leather. To remove the tannin, the 
Indians soaked the acorns in water, preferably 
hot. This process of extraction was hastened 
by first pulverizing the nuts into a paste. 

Thus we find various Indians using different 
methods of pulveri z ing according to their own 
accepted cultures: in the south, they mashed 

their corn, seeds and acorns on a shallow metate 
with a flat manno. In the north they used the 
deep hcllowed-out mortar and a regular pestle. 
In the Sierras they found pot-holes in the 
granite and developed their mortars in them. Of 
this type were the deep holes found in Simpson 
Meadow. However, all three cf the pot-holes had 
grooves in their lower lips, sort of spouts or 
drip notches - which suggested that after pul¬ 
verising the nuts, hot water was introduced to 
leach the paste and allowed to drain off. 

It was a nice idea, but Dr. Clifford felt 
that it was a new one to the culture, as most 
leaching was either done in a sand basin or a 
basket - with minor variations of these two. 
It is our suggestion that future visitors, an¬ 
thropologically inclined, study these pot-holes 
with this theory in mind. 

Incidentally, for those of you who might want 




to live off the land, when caught out near 
Marion Lake or elsewhere, should know as noted 
in Dr.Gifford's article, acorn meal is rich in 
nutritive values, containing (before cooking) 
21.5% fat, 5.1% protein and62.2% carbo-hydrates. 
Cooking reduces these values by one-half. In 
contrast, maise and wheat contain approximately 
1 . 5 % fat, 10.5% protein and 75% carbo-hydrates. 

This Simpson Meadow find brought tales of 
other Indian sites from our packer, Smoke Adams. 
Tehipite Valley had been a favorite spot, but 
it had already been listed in the archeological 
records. Even a piece of crude pottery was 
found there, the result of contact with a south¬ 
west culture. Instead of pottery, the valley 
people developed some of the finest and most 
delicate basketry made anywhere in the world. 

Our knapsack party were unable to find any 
working or living areas in the Tehipite area, 
but did see the fascinating "smoke-painting" on 
the sloping underside of a tremendous granite 
boulder. It was a refreshing experience to 
study these designs still untouched by modem 
initial-and-date-carvers, as are many of our 
California Indian rock paintings. 


It seems fairly well established by Califor¬ 
nia anthropologists that the tracing of a pic¬ 
ture of shaping of a figure was foregin to the 
native mind, and even conventional symbols are 
usually lacking. Probably the only person who 
could interpret them is the artist himse-f — 
perhaps true of today! Some specialists think 
the paintings were made at important village 
sites or places where ceremonies were performed. 
The paintings would then add prestige, over-awe 
the lesser tribal members, and instill a r - 
spect for any ceremonial equipment concealed 
there. Others think the paintings were for the 
amusement of the painter and had no special 
significance. Earth colors were used often 

with a binder of milkweed sap mixed with ohili- 
cothe oil. All colors are permanent and the 
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condition depends on the binder used and the 
exposure on which they were painted. Those 
near Tehipite 7alley seem to have been 
scratched out on a smoke-blackened surface. 

We have been fortunate on this trip; we have 
found stage props which recreate in our minds 
a period of ^>00 or more years ago. Perhaps if 
we can look with our eyes and not our itching 
fingers, others will find the same pleasure in 
the future. 



* 
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By Rev. \). HuqVt Penislon 
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Sketches * Avis Anderson 


This trip reminded me of a trip I took in a 
private plane through four hours of lightning 
storm at night during -which I said my last and 
final prayers four times. Actually today I said 
such prayers only twice. The first was when we 
were coming down a clif f • No one knows how 
Oliver got down ahead of us, but there he was 

at the bottom. He told us that there was a hand 

hold for us and if we would take a firm grip on 
it, then flip over on our stomachs, our foot 
ought to land on the head of his ice axe which 
was propped against the foot of the cliff. It 
didn't look like it to me, but since Oliver said 

so, we did it, and sure enough, one by one we 

came down without mishap. 

* 

The second place was when we were coming 
down from the mesa. I should mention that sev¬ 


eral in our party were having our first experi¬ 
ence in real mountaineering, some of us never 
having climbed a mountain before. All of us 
learned a great deal. One of the things I 
learned was that when you want to get down off 
a high place you do not go down, but you climb 
and climb until you find a spot called a chute, 
which somewhat resembles an elevator shaft which 
you then descend. Such a chute was discovered 
after climbing from the mesa, a second approp¬ 
riate place for the last rites. The chute was 
stopped up with snow, but squeezing down and 
around this, we zigzagged through loose granite 
and scree, all of which seemed practically 
vertical, and got down. 

The expedition, led by Oliver Kehrlein, 
started at about 8:30 a.m. on the morning of 
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July 15. The six innocents who accompanied the 
leader were Janet Cox, Stan Swanson, Stan Foss, 
Teddy Pionteki, Bill and Hugh Peniston. Capt. 
McKenzie and Malcolm Smith accompanied the party 
as far as the Glacier Lakes. The purpose of the 
expedition was to explore the peculair plateau 
or mesa which is part of the Goat Crest. We 
followed the Glacier Lake trail, dropped down 
to the lower Glacier Lake, then to the upper 
lake and the ascent to Glacier pass. 

On this ascent we had a lesson in snow work, 
as we climbed twice over snow fields. At the 
pass we had our lunch by a small lake and snow 
field. We were now ready for the real work of 
the trip, and ascended the first summit to the 
right of the pass. This turned out to be a 4th 
Class pinnacle, and was considered quite terri¬ 
fying to the newcomers to this sort of thing 
who were not sure at this point whether they 
really wanted to make first ascents after all. 
Oliver, Teddy, and Stan actually got out on the 
pinnacle and I took a picture of them, although 
my hand was so unsteady it is doubtful whether 
the picture will turn out. 

After a few minutes at these dizzy heights 
we began to get used to it and Janet bravely 
led the ascent to the next and higher summit 
where we all sat around confidently as if we 
owned the place. Both of these were first 
ascents which we claimed in the name of the 
Sierra Club. At the first pinnacle, engineer¬ 
ing activities we re kept at a minimum because 
of the small size of the summit and paucity of 
material, but at the higher summit a massive 
cairn was constructed. Photos were then taken 
by the intrepid mountaineers lest people of 
the lower regions not believe our stories. 

We then egan the hard work of descending to 
the mesa. Although the summit was 3rd Class, 
the descent on the north face was 4th Class. 
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Two Panoramas by Dr. Charles K. Davenport 
Upper: State Peak and Lake 

Lower: Goat Crest, with Goat Mt. at left, Goat Horn at center, 

Mesa Capriconica at right and Lower Glacier Lake below 
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Here y re learned the fundamentals of rock work, 
and although everything was very loose, few 
rocks were dislodged. At the foot of the moun¬ 
tain we rested by water and green grass, then 
walked easily up to the mesa. 

The mesa consisted of a long field of dis¬ 
integrated granite nearly a mile and a half long 
by a mile wide in the widest place. It was a 
strange sensation to walk on this desert in the 
sky. We could not linger for it was a long way 
from base camp and the time was about 5 : 30 . 
Until the vertical chute which I have described 
was discovered, it looked like the only way to 
return was by way of Cedar Grove. The descent 
down the chute was made in only half an hour, 
however, and then we were by the beautiful third 
Glacier Lake, where nother pause for photo¬ 
graphs was taken. 

The physical condition of the innocents at 
this point is hard to describe. Certainly there 
was a notable lack of enthusiasm as we struggled 
upwards almost to Kidd Pass, before we found 
the trail, and the sudden appearance of a new 
mountain to climb between-us and the trail when 
we thought we were nearly to the top caused 
some consternation. 


On our way up this ascent we stopped a mo¬ 
ment to look at the path we had taken. Our 
pinnacle looked like a needle, and then our 
eyes found our chute. Involuntarily Oliver ex¬ 
claimed, "Gosh, that will never goi" and then 
he added, "Well, at least it shouldn't go." It 
was hard to realize we had actually come over 
■ this route. 

SO 

| When at last the homeward trail was reached, 
minds began to dwell on getting home and thoughts 
of food. I was given the task of leading the 
party along the trail and picking out the ducks. 
Although my vision was somewhat blurred by this 
point, soon the ducks began to look like pots 
of tea, and as a result good time was made till 
we got into camp at about 7:45 p.m. 

It is customary to express thanks to the 
leader. In our case this is no mere formality. 
I speak especially for those of us who were 
having our first experience in mountaineering. 
Our confidence in Oliver was such that if he had 
told us to dive head first over a cliff we would 
have done so,believing that this was the proper 
and safe procedure. To many of us this was one 
of the most wonderful days of our life and I 
know that I speak for all of us in saying to 
Oliver that from the depth of our hearts we 
thank him for the quality of his leadership, his 
patience with us, and the inspiration of his 
companionship on the way. 





















r "Seventeen Wilderness Campers joined Oliver 
Kehrlein for an overnight hike from State takes 
to the famed Marion Lake, rated as one of the 
most scenic in the Sierra, and there encounter¬ 
ed ADVENTUHE. 

At its outset the party comprised 34 persons 
who left Base Camp Tuesday morning, July 23rd, 
with its first destination being Windy Ridge 
and the fabulous panoramic views of the Sierra 
Crest to be obtained from that splendid vantage 
point on the Monarch Divide. The hike was made 
by a trail that passed the lovely Horseshoe 
Lakes and ascended over rugged, granite 
terrain to culminate at Windy Ridge, some 
11,000 feet elevation and also the site 
of a radio transmitting and receiver 
station, apparently automatic in its 
oDeration. 
























The entire group marvelled at the breathtak¬ 
ing views to be had from the Ridge. A vast chunk 
of the Sierra Crest could be seen stretching in 
an impressive panoramic arce of at least 180°. 

A chill wind swept across the Ridge and members 
of the group soon sought refuge in the shelter 
of large granite boulders which littered its 
top. Lunch kits were broken out and, sitting 
on top of the world, a generous hour’s rest was 
taken. 

At its conclusion Oliver and his party of 1? 
struck off cross-country for Marion Lake, while 
Carl Miller headed up another group of 17 which 
explored the Windy Ridge area and shot koda- 
chrome to their heart’s content or until they 
ran out of film, then returned to Base Camp in 
time for dinner. 

For the Marion Lake trip Oliver had made 
arrangements with Smokey Adams, a genial and 
willing packer, to take a pack train carrying 
grub and bedrolls to the lake with the enten- 
tion of reaching the campsite before the arrival 
of the hikers. Also making the trip with Smokey 
on their horses were Stan and Kay Seidell. 

While Starr's Guide indicates a knapsack 
route to Marion Lake, it is ill defined and 
travel was preponderantly cross-country to¬ 
gether with a strong mixture of "find the ducks" 
which were by turn scarce or so numerous as to 
be confusing. Keenest eyed "duck hunter" of the 
party proved to be Captain E. R. McKenzie, who 
seemed to have an unerring eye in this challeng¬ 
ing sport. 

From Windy Ridge the party followed Starr's 
route to a crossing of the headwaters of the 
south fork of Cartridge Creek, then toiled over 
a ridge and into a basin which were promptly 
dubbed as "Seldom Seen" since they came as a 

surprise and were exactly that - Seldom Seen. 

However, any and all predecessors into the 
basin made it a point to leve ducks in that 


area for they were so numerous and confusing 

that finally the effort to follow them was 
abandoned and the party used landmarks and com¬ 
pass to proceed toward Marion Lake. 

Windy Ridge and "Seldom Seen" ridge proved 
to be merely the beginning in a series of 
ascents and descents over ridges and passes and 
through basins before reaching the final steep 
scramble down a 45° chute to Marion Lake. 

For example, from "Seldom Seen" basin the 
route contoured up and over granite and talus 
and across snow patches to cross Whie Mountain 
pass, then down the other side to a lovely al¬ 
pine meadow. By this time the party was be¬ 
ginning to run out of steam and a check of 
timepieces indicated the gang in camp was prob¬ 
ably enjoying chow and, just where was Marion 
Lake and the second chow line? 

There was still another peak ahead and there 
should be a pass. Maps and direction were 
checked and it had to be Red Mountain with the 
lake lying on the other side. It was and, sure 
enough, the lake was there, but reaching it was 
not that simple. 'With fatigue taking its toll, 
it was a tough grind ascending the mountain to 
the pass, more snow patches that held the pro¬ 
mise of a fast ride if one slipped, then a 
fairly steep descent over rock to the tundra 
that carpeted the chute leading to the lake. 
The last portion of the chute is very steep, 
granite under foot, but also very lovely -with 
miniature hanging gardens and an array of 
flowers which in part included primrose, yellow 
mimulus, shooting stars, lewisia and heather. 

Larger than the average high lake and per¬ 
fectly situated in a ruggedly beautiful setting, 
Marion Lake is truly one of the jewels of the 
Sierra. It is a thoroughly satisfying con¬ 
clusion to a stiff day’s hike and affords one 
the rich memories which are so pleasing to draw 
upon during the course of a lifetime. 
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The Base Campers were greeted by a family of 
four which had been packed in for two v/eeks of 
fishing, but our pack train carrying grub and 
bedrolls obviously had not made it. As the 
last rays of the sun bathed surrounding granite 
peaks in a golden glow, Oliver quickly made 
plans for the night and work parties fell to 
promptly despite their weariness. 

bince food was a first and major considera¬ 
tion, the contents of lunch kits were pooled 
and, despite the fact that lunchtime was long 
since gone, an amazing and varigated stockpile 
of edibles was produced. From the neighbors 
some fire irons, a pot, and a Swedish type hand 
saw were borrowed. From her rucksack, Delee 
Goetz produced a billy can and potholder. Ydiile 
the girls started "dinner" the men went after 
firewood. 


Meanwhile, Oliver had scouted the area and 
found a large shelf on which a fire could be 
built with one side of a huge granite block 
serving as a reflector of the heat. The party 
would spend the night there with a sizable fire 
burning continuously to ward off the chill. In 
view of those plans the weed crews brought in 

logs, stumps, branches - a great quantity of 

firewood to last throughout the night. 

The girls had dinner ready, and it never 
tasted better anywhere. The main entree was 
soup featuring the following ingredients added 
to hot water:" seven bcullion cubes, one pack¬ 
age of onion soupt and assorted luncheon meat 
cut into small squares. Additionally, fresh 
onions had been plucked adjacent to camp and 
'•.ere available as pungent appetizers. There 
were a few sandwiches produced and they were 
divided into 17 portions to supplement the 
soup. And, sufficient tea bags permitted the 
serving of hot tea. There was an interesting 
mass of ever-present and challenging "squirrel¬ 
ing"; also lemon drops, chocolate, nuts, 
prunes, cheese, raisins and other edible knick- 


knacks dredged from lunch kits and pockets. 
Servings were rationed since the group faced 
the prospect of stretching the available food 
into oreakfast the next, morning and, possibly, 
lunch. Fortunately, Helen Pope was in the 
party and her skill in preparind and appor¬ 
tioning food in camp proved equally as .deft 
under emergency conditions and short rations. 
Beyond that, she brought her artistry and a 
woman’s touch to the situation by preparing 
from natural materials at hand a gay and pleas¬ 
ing centerpiece. 

As the night spread its mantle of darkness, 
the group sought the shelter of the huge gran¬ 
ite block, an area about 8 x 16 feet. The fire 
was built up to large proportions. Ben Pops had 
a sleeping bag and its length provided a pillow 
for some of the women. There were enough pon¬ 
chos in tK crowd that virtually everyone had 
some top cover, although they laid directly cr. 
the ground with feet toward the fire, a poncho 
and tarp were used to string a windbreak on the 
windward side. The mien were assigned 45-minute 
watches throughout the night to keep the fire 
burning brightly against the advancing chill. 
Flick sang a few songs, concludin'" with "Taps 1 ’, 
and except for the fire-watch, the camp was 
bedded down. 

Happily, the weather proved to be most con¬ 
siderate. Temperatures were moderate; the moor, 
was bright and the sky full of stars; there was 
no wind. The fire-watch performed manfully, 
maintaining a splendid fire throughout, the night. 
However, despite ideal weather conditions, the 
elevation was well above 11,000 feet and before 
dawn an increasing number of sleepers with tear tv 
feet and frozen torsos abandoned their "beds" 
to huddle about the fire. 

Early in the evening Arnold Bache had dis¬ 
covered he wasn’t destined to obtain much sleep 
that night, so he devoted his efforts toward 
the welfare and comfort of the rest of the 


group, assuring that they were covered and even 
providing special inducement for slumber. His 
ministrations were gratefully received and in 
the morning he was the target for widely voiced 
expressions of appreciation. 

The scene at dawn as members of the group 
creaked and crawled from their semi-slumbers on 
the ground, in mottled shades of black and white, 
resembled that of a grimy night crew emerging 
from their labors in a coal mine. Particularly 
did the usually ruddy countenance of Capt. Mc¬ 
Kenzie, now smudged in novel patterns, intrigue 
the group as a photographic feature. 

If not spares, then breakfast might be termed 
a "simple" meal. The menu, beverage — hot tea 
with lemon drops or hot jello; entree, quarter 
sandwich of bread, cheese, luncheon meat; fruit, 
dried prunes; extras, "squirrelings". Lunch also 
was provided. It consisted of one-quarter sand¬ 
wich of bread, cheese, luncheon meat, chocolate, 
lemon drops, hard candies, prunes. 

Water was carried to the huge fire to extin¬ 
guish it. The borrowed fire irons and pot were 
left at the neighboring camp, and the group got 
an early start on the trail. The first rays of 
the sun played on tie peaks at the end of the 
lake, which for a short time was perfectly calm. 
Some exceptionally beautiful reflection shots 
were to be obtained and a number of alert pho¬ 
tographers, who still had film, obtained them. 

The ascent back up the chute, then on to the 
top of Red Mountain pass was even tougher and 
more time consuming than was the descent, but 
spirits were buoyed by the hope of meeting the 
pack train on the other side and then pitching 
into a real breakfast. The summit was achieved 
and no pack train was in sight. 

From Red Mountain pass the country ahead was 
studied closely to choose a route that would 
hold elevation and reduce mileage. Jay McKnight 


and Flick did considerable reconnoitering for 
possible routes. Captain McKenzie watched-for 
ducks. Responsible for the welfare of the party, 
Oliver checked the possibilities and made the 
decisions which proved wise ones and reduced 
mileage and climbing fatigue. 

When the group traversed from Red Pass to 
White Mountain Pass and was descending the other 
side, the pack train was sighted in "Seldom 
Seen" basin. It was one of the most welcome 
sights of the trip and it didn't take the group 
long to reach it. 

Smokey Adams, Kay and Stan Seidell broke out 
plenty of food, grapefruit crystals and hot 
coffee for a real solid brunch and a full hour's 
rest was taken as experiences were exchanged. 
The pack train had been compelled to turn back 
at White Mountain Pass as the mules were unable 
to negotiate the snow and granite as the pass. 
Due to the lack of a well defined trail and the 
numerous ducks, they, too, had covered consider¬ 
able extra mileage on the trip with Smokey and 
the Seidels spending eight hours in the saddle 
compared to three hours going out via the south 
fork of Cartridge Creek. 

Well fed, rested, and with spirits soaring, 
the party resumed its hike back to camp, again 
stopping at Windy Ridge for lunch and a final 
opportunity to enjoy the marvelous views afford¬ 
ed from that spot. The party reached camp about 
5 p.m., tired after an arduous round trip of 25 
to 30 miles, but rather proud participants in an 
unexpected Sierra Adventure. 

Members of the party included Arnold Bache, 
Evelyn Davidson, Elaine Fineran, Leonard Flicker, 
Delee Goetz, E.R. McKenzie, Jay McKnight, Dorsey 
and Frank Spencer, Sally Burley, Janet Cox, John 
O'Neill, Virginia Mullen, Hank Leffert, Helen 
and Ben Pope, and Oliver Kehrlein as leader. 
With the pack train were Smokey Adams, Kay and 
Stan Seidell. 









Collection of Photographs by Dr. Charles K. (Chuck) Davenport, 
excepting two, as credited below to Ann Swanson and Carl Miller 

Upper row : 

Upper left - along trail across Granite Pass 
Middle - Chuck does a bit of rock climbing on Windy Ridge 
Right - Goddard Canyon, Enchanted Gorge and Charybdis 
Lower row : 

Ann Swanson shoots O.K. and the three grandsons with Goddard Canyon, 

Enchanted Gorge and Charybdis in background 

Grandpa’s Nubbin above State Lake 

Lower middle - The hardy trio just back from Tehipite: Chuck Davenport, 

Hank Leffert and Delee Goetz 

Lower right - The Sierra Crest as seen by C. Carl Miller. In the panorama - 
left to right* Bishop Pass, Agassiz, Winchell, Thunderbolt, 
North Palisade, Dusy Basin 























There are two versions of the story of this 
trip. The first goes something like this: "We 
had a leisurely stroll to the top of State Peak, 
ate our lunch there, and returned, refreshed, 
and relaxed by the inspiration of the view.' 
This is the way Carl Miller described the trip 
to me and some of the other innocents who were 
inveigled into going. This picture is, alas, 
unfortunately not true. 


The true story is entirely different. It 
reminds me of the story of a little boy who 
had to read a book about penguins and wrote a 
review of it. His review consisted of one 
sentence: "This book tells me more about pen¬ 

guins than I care to know." Well, there were 
times today when some of us felt we were learn¬ 
ing more about mountaineering than we cared to 

know. 


State Peak consists of several million 
pieces of granite piled one on top of another, 
of which about forty are not loose. Those 
which are loosest are on the very top ridge 
where it is straight down on either side. 
Great credit is due our leader, Malcom omith, 
whose task was like that of a packer leading a 
string of mules over the trail, for a number 


of times all of us would sit down and say 
obstinately, "This is as far as we're going. 
No human being ought to be up here anyhow. 
Then we would all decide that we couldn't be 
any more scared, so we would start moving again 
across tbs precarious chunks of granite. 


At last we arrived at the top to find that 
the mules had not arrived with the provisions, 
so we had an experience in mountain survival 
eking out a lunch of meat sandwiches, cheese, 
brown bread, cookies, fig bars, chocolate, 
prunes, dates, candy, lemon drops, sherbert, 
and what other items we had between us and 
starvation. 


The view from the top really is terrific- 

Mt. Hood and Mt. Rainier to the north. Grand 
Canyon to the south, and to the east some of us 
thought we could see the 192 foot peaks bvelyn 
described in the Chicago area. 


The descent was strenuous and dangerous, out 
was made without unhappy incident. The presence 
of a doctor in the party was a reassurance in 
the dangerous places. The presence of a mini¬ 
ster only served to inhibit the vocabulary. 
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So different and awe-inspiring is Windy 
Point that everyone who successfully reaches it 
feel8 as if they had discovered something new 
and unique. Former Superintendent Scoyen of 
the Sequoia National Park had declared it the 
greatest view point in all the Sierra. That was 
hard to believe, and we wanted to see for our¬ 
selves. Having seen, we had to agree. 


Practically the whole camp left that Tuesday 
morning, July 16th, half of us for Windy Ridge 
the other half for the two day trip to Marion 
Lake. The two joined forces for the first part 
of our routes....cross country over State Lakes 
hump, thru Upper Dougherty Meadows and along 
Horseshoe Ridge to the lakes of the same name. 

There we ran into our first "red herring”. 
Leaders who conscientiously try to get their 
parties to a given objective and back before 
sunset hate these red herrings. But between us, 
I think leaders are the worst "red herring 
baiters" of us all. They continually want to 
stop - pick up a rock, photograph, admire a bit 
of scenery, talk flowers - or what have you. 


This trip was full of red herrings and Horse 
Shoe Lakes was the first. We had admired these 
lakes from our "first ascent" of Grandma's 
Nubbin the very first day in Gamp. They proved 
even more attractive at close range. The gang 
scattered like ants, photographing, looking 
for fish and even some diving in for a swim. 


Finally corralled, the long string started 
off cross country again — and ran into an un¬ 
mapped trail that had recently been built by 
the Park Service to a Radio Relay Station they 
had installed on a high point on Windy Ridge. 
Along this trail we came to a rocky buttress 
overlooking the full sweep of Dougherty and 
Horseshoe Greeks watersheds. No view could be 
better than this, so all wanted to stop right 
there and shoot, etc. 
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The leaders cracked the whip and we filed on 
and ever upward along a trail deep in sand. 
The shoulder of Windy Ridge proved a double 
surprise: the two ultra modern radio transmit¬ 
ter towers jolted us as incongruous in this 
wilderness setting; and a panorama that just 
couldn't be topped — the Palisades Orest above 
and the Cartridge Greek Basin below. 

Whether the leaders recognized they must 
yield to popular demand or they, too, wanted to 
stop and enjoy the scene, we'll never know, but 
a halt for lunch was called near a snowbank, 
which supplied the snow for sherbets. 

After a lazy, sleepy hour, the two groups 
parted: Oliver dropped directly down and toward 
"Seldom-Seen Basin" for Marion Lake with his 
overnighters; Oarl herded his group out along 
the Ridge which appeared smooth and inviting 
and proved anything but as we progressed. And 
there were more herrings out there - Sierrans 
are like that - each has his own interest, his 
own particular hobby which he seems to want to 
ridge. Some found unusual trees to study along 
the ridge, others had to examine rocks, others 
added to their bird a/o flower collections. A 
few wanted to climb every minor peak along the 
Ridge and everyone wanted to shoot pictures. 

Poor varl — his sheep were all scattered! 

But he got there. Finally. After a lot of 
mighty rough going. It was a silent, thoughtful 
group that stood there in awe as each one tried 
to take it all in, afraid to miss a single item 
- and fearful they might forget. 

Cameras have tried to encompass this tremen¬ 
dous scene.. The best of artists have tried to 
photograph it and have gotten only bits. A few 
have tried to describe it and simply had to fall 
back on a few choice superlatives. So who am I 
to try for the impossible. 

What you need here is not a panoramic camera 
on the horizontal, but one that also can 





shoot an equal amount vertically and diagonally. 
For you are on a balcony seat, jutting out into 
mid-air above the Middle Fork Canyon with all of 
the most rugged canyons of the Sierra converg¬ 
ing toward your feet — that is, a mile below 
your feet. 

Yes, you look directly down between your 
boots to dark green Simpson Meadow where a half 
dozen streams concentrate to feed and make the 
meadows more lush, more green, and give the il¬ 
lusion of deeper, richer depth. Up out of these 
forested depths rise, in gray barren contrast, 
the sculptured granite Tunemah Cliffs and Slide 
Bluffs — both exhibiting, evidence that the 
glaciers had been there and left the tracery of 
their artistry to mark their passage. 

Down there to the west, the deep Middle Fork 
Canyon recedes farther and farther, ever getting 
deeper, darker, greener and more tortuous. 
Little Tehipite Dome and Kettle Dome rising in 
strange contrast to all of this rough hewn 
vertical topography. 

Perhaps the most dominant of all of the con¬ 
verging Canyons is that of Goddard Creek. It 
comes right at you, demanding your every atten¬ 
tion - right from the flanks of Mt• Goddards 
1summit, down thru the snow-filled Ionian 
3asin, threading its narrow box canyon deep in 
the gorges below Reinstein and black Finger Feak; 
then joining forces with Disappearing Creek. 
From the Enchanted Gorge it starts a series of 
jutting cliffs into a broad embayment which at 
some past time was filled with the deep ice 
from the Middle Fork Glacier. 

Cf glacial sculpturings, flutings and etch¬ 
ings there are evidences everywhere — particu¬ 
larly up the Middle Fork Canyon toward the Devils 
Wash Tub and GroUse Meadow. Here the Great 
Oliffs, deeply furrowed, and repeated on both 
sides of the Oanyon form gigantic portals to 
the magnificent country of the High Sierra above. 


And there, nearly a mile above our heads, 
stand forth against the clouds the High Sierra 
- the sombre, turreted Palisade Crest. These 
peaks, Agazzis, Winchell, Thunderbolt, North 
Palisade, Sill and the two groups of Palisades 
to the south, Middle and Split (all nearly or 
above 14,000*), have been there for a long time. 
Much longer than our modern granitic Sierra 

Nevada, and have resisted the inroads of erosion 
and glaciation for hundreds of millions of years. 
Milestones of an era when life on the earth was 
of a very rudimentary form. 

As we were about to tear ourselves away from 
this masterpiece - the unusual happened - and 
I am glad that I tarried long enough to see it. 

A light, filmy, blue mist gathered in a nar¬ 
row band opposite us, drawing a mystic veil 
over the heavily embossed ranges of mountains 
at our level. Below the shifting mist, the 
canyons grew darker, the blues turning to pur¬ 
ple. Above the think layer of haze, as if etched 
against the clear blue skies, rose the clean cut 
pinnacles of the Palisades Crest - a mountain 
world cut off from earthly support and sus¬ 
pended in the skies. This was one scene of 
which I can truly say, "It was truly out of - 
and not part of this world." 

Those who had been privilege to witness 
these wondrous sights were our fine leader, 
Carl Miller, Mary E. Sprott, Catherine Feeney, 
James Perley, Gladys and Max Janoff, Freda and 
Carl Standeford, Stan, Ann and Judy Swanson, 

Avis Anderson, Cyrus Adler, Michael Pionteki, 
John Mason, Malcolm Smith, Marion Lynch, Judy 
Rowe and Charles K. Davenport. 
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Long before the end of our trip, "Volcanic 
Lakes" had become an enchanted name for us. For 
some reason it seemed to hint at something un¬ 
usual, and my brother and I hoped some trip 
could be planned to explore it. When it was de¬ 
cided simply to bring the whole group out that 
way rathe’ than make a special trip of it, we 
agreed thi idea was a good one, but felt disap¬ 
pointed, too, for we feared that in such a short 
time we vouldn't have time to see much. Little 
did we imagine what was in store for us that 
last day between State Lake and Granite Basin! 


The trail to the lakes was reached fairly 
quickly, and a stop made at a ovely lakr on the 
way. Soon the first Volcarcic Lake was en be¬ 
low us. Pictures were taker., then we left the 
tra i and moved cross count'/ to the next lake 
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higher up. Here we stopped for lunch. My bro¬ 
ther arxi I ate ours hastily for Oliver had given 
us permission to go over a low pass opposite and 
see what was on the other side, and we were 
eager, to do so, for the group as a whole planned 
to move on over the ridge into Granite Basin as 
soon as the lunch hour was done. 

It was an easy walk to the notch over which, 
a small waterfall cascaded. To the right of the 
notch was a massive bank of wild flowers. We 
felt we were going through a gateway and so it 
turned out, for in a moment we were in a world 
of fantastic beauty. I use the word "Fantastic" 
because it was a word shortly to be used by 
everybody. I thought of the movie "Fantasia" 
which was described as "a symphony of color", 
and surely this is what we saw. A long narrow 











lake of exquisite blue with steep rocky shores 
twisted through the canyon and opened into a much 
larger lake against a backdrop of rugged mountain 
grandeur. Y/e climbed a little, turning oif to 
the right, and then abruptly the mountain ceased 
and we found ourselves looking over a cliff into 
the largest and bluest of the lakes which spar¬ 
kled far below. Glimpses of other lakes invited 
us in every direction, but we tore ourselves avay 
and hastened back, for we were afraid the others 
were impatiently waiting to go on. Instead, thsy 
were stretched out half asleep on the sunny rocks 
We roused Oliver and reported our experience to 
him, hoping that he would bring the whole. group 
by the route we had gone. According to him, we 
were slightly hysterical in our accounts, but at 
least we"all shortly set out through the gateway 
into Nature's fairyland. 

Nobody counted the number of lakes we saw but 
in my pictures I county nearly a dozen. They led 
us on for the next couple of hours, each one a 
step higher than the last. Wild flowers were in 
unexcelled loveliness. Color film was expended 
by the yard. Then we went up, over the high 
ridge, down to the Granite Pass, and into our 


last camp, full of all the glorious ccur,..,. 
seen. 


All of us felt that this was the climax of cur 
two weeks in the Sierra. As we had come in oyer 
the dusty trail that first day, the ore?, ^or hay 
given us glimpses of the loveliness of His world. 
Day by day He had allowed us to see more and mcr e. 
Then it was as if He had said, "I have watched 
these Sierra Clubbers in the mountains. Now I 
will really show them what beauty is", and we hed 
been permitted to come into this lovely world. 
At first it was a strangely exhilarating experi¬ 
ence, and then suddenly humility came upon '• - * 
Many sat down by the edge of the trail to wait 
for the rest, saying, "We have seen all. the 
beauty we can absorb in a day." Others quietxy 
put their cameras away saying, "This is ^ too 
lovely to capture on a piece of film. 1. Sc it 
always is. We are finite creatures, and ciu 
capacity to absorb beauty is limited by our 
spiritual maturity. As we grow, God lets us see 
more and more. In His universe there ore thin_,. 
even more beautiful than .what we saw this day, 
and when we are ready perhaps He will let us see 
that too. 
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By Cft«L MlUER 


July 6th 

While returning to Cedar Grove after estab¬ 
lishing the Monarch Divide Wilderness Camp at 
State Lakes, Oliver and I scouted the area be¬ 
yond Glacier Lakes and along Goat Crest to 
Granite Basin to obtain information for later 
reference. 

Immediately below State Lake we intercepted 
the Old Kid Creek Trail which we re-ducked to 
the saddle between Peaks 11608 and 11660. Here 
the trail descends the North Fork of Kid Creek 
to about a mile above its junction with the 
South Fork of Kid Creek. There it turns up the 
South Fork, through "Goat Col" (between Goat 
Mountain and Peak 12076), passing Grouse Lake 
to join the Granite Pass trail just south of 
the pass into Granite Basin. It is reported 
that many years ago, the Basque sheep men 
brought their sheep up the south fork of the 
Kings River and up Kid Creek onto the Monarch 
Divide (or from Owens Valley via Taboose Pass, 
Bench Lake, Arrow Pass. Woods Creek, 3.F. Kings 
River, Kid Creek, etc.}. 

But to get back to Oliver and me. In pass¬ 
ing we climbed the several summits of Peak 
11608, i mile west of the upper lake on the 
North Fork of Kid Creek, via the sandy ridge 
from "Kid Pass". The peak had four summits, 
none of which showed evidence of previous 


ascents. It was easy Class 1. 

Leaving the trail at this point we proceeded 
south along the west side of a very ragged cox¬ 
comb over large talus blocks to the summit of 
Peak 11660, § mile east of the upper Glacier 

Lake. Again we found no record of previous 
ascent. We considered the climb Class 3 to the 
summit pinnacle. However, because of its ex¬ 
posure, and because it required a knee and 
should stand to surmount the pinnacle, we 
considered the summit block Class 5. 

Descending, we dropped down to the east side 
of the hog-back separating Kid Lake Basin and 
Glacier Lake Basin seeking a proper route to 
approach a col through Goat Crest. The route 
was obvious and good, taking us easily to the 
notch and into Granite Basin. 

July 7th. 8th. 9th 

Spent on the "never ending" trail, up and 
down Copper Creek and over Granite Pass. 

July 10th 

Everybody in camp climbed Grandma’s Nubbin, 
which proved a series of summits, each higher 
than the preceding one, culminating in point 
12,200. (See full account elsewhere in this 
book.) 
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July Ilth 


To being our traverse of the Cirque Crest we 
climbed Dougherty Peak, 12,224 feet, via the 
avalance chute onto the north slope. The ma¬ 
terial in the chute being loose, we climbed 
along the adjacent buttress. We called it Class 
2 with possible points at Class 3 alongside the 
chute. We found a well-built summit cairn, but 
no record. 

• - ... ,■* 

Continuing, a Class 1 walk took us to Peak** *■ ~ 
12208 where we found neither cairn nor record. 

With increasing difficulty over large talus 
and ledges at Class 3, we dropped down into the 
notch between Peaks 12208 and the twin-pinnacled 
Peak 12204. This notch and its avalanche chute 
provides a very usable knapsack route fhom State 
Lakes to Kid Creek as does also the chute be¬ 
tween Dougherty Peak and Peak 12208, Neither 
pinnacle of Peak 12204 produced a cairn or 
record. Being uncertain which was higher, we 
shared the honor between them. The route up the 
pinnacles from the notch was Class 3 offering 
some exposure. 

From Peak 12204 we made our way along the 
crest over large talus and scrub albicaulis to 
the easy footing of Peak 11916 where we found a 

cairn but no record. The rest was down hill-- 

we had no more to climb. 

To remember two good first ascents and two 
seconds, are Carl Miller, Judy Rowe, Jay Mc¬ 
knight, Malcolm Smith, John O’Neill, Ben Pope, ' 
Eugene Smothers, Cyrus Adler, George Bahrs, 
Stanley Foss, and John Mason. 

July 12th 

Left State Lake for a two-day climb on Goat 
Crest. Our small group consisted of Carl Miller 
Judy Rowe, Stan Foss, and Jay MeKnight. Our 
hopes were high. 
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We followed the Kid Creek trail as long as 
it was going our way and then to add interest 
to our trip we started a traverse of the hog¬ 
back separating Kid and Glacier Basins. Heavy 
packs and a high wind drove us off the ridge 
just short of completion of the traverse. 

Propping into Kid Basin we followed our pre¬ 
vious route to the first notch in Uoat Crest 
southeast of "Glacier-Granite" col. Here we 
left our - packs and traversed the Goat Crest 
from the "Glacidr-Granite" col to the saddle 
beyond Peak 12059. On the first point we found 
no evidence of a prior ascent. On the second, 
we found remnants of a possible old cairn, but 
the third also showed no evidence of previous 
ascent. (However, on the fourth point, (the 
highest - 12059) we found a cairn but no record, 
life did the honors as required. 

The ridge is class 1 and 2 with the excep¬ 
tion of Peak 12059 which should be considered 
Class 3 from any point near the crest and 
probably Class 4 from the southwest face. 

Returning to our packs we made camp at 
"Glacier-Granite" col to be near a tarn as well 
as near wood. Night came. 

Morning came early - and bitterly cold. 
White frost covered everything. The tarn was 
covered with real ice. One member had to have 
coffee in bed to hasten HER defrosting process l 

Thawed out by a hearty breakfast (a cup of 
soup and two cups of tea) we set out,long after 
it was light enough to see the trail. 

Crossing the cirque, we started our approach 
to Peak 12000 midway between that peak and Peak 
12076 to the south, going almost straight up to 
the lowest point on the ridge before working up 
the ridge to the summit. Climbing was fairly 
difficult. The main problems were large talus 
blocks and matted Albicaulis strategically 























placed to provide adequate frustration. We 
found no evidence of previous ascents. 

The next peak on the list was at the end of 
the ridge running east from Peak 12000. The 
ridge not being accessible from Peak 12,000, we 
retraced our route a few dozen yards and drrpped 
off on the' headwall of the cirque north of Goat 
Mountain and, contouring with maximum Class 3 
difficulty, reached the ridge and then, easily, 
Feak 11840 plus, $ mile east of Peak 12000. 
Again we found no evidence. We built a cairn, 
etc. 


After some discussion as to the route,we de¬ 
cided that we should make it easy for ourselves 
and climb Goat Mountain from the cirque above 
Grouse Lake. Accordingly, we proceeded to the 
col between Goat Mountain and Peak 12076 ("Goat 
Col"), controued a bit south and climbed 
straight up the obvious Class 1 and 2 route. We 
had been preceded to the summit 1 So, adding our 
names to the long record, we descended the NW 
ridge to the col - a moderate Class 3 route. 

.Reaching the col we found another peak ahead 
of us. As a result we climbed Peak 12076 and 
found no evidence of previous ascent. We de¬ 
scended the northwest slope to Granite Basin. 
The southeast slope is Class 1 while the north¬ 
west is Class 2. 

Quickly crossing the cirque to "Glacier-Gran¬ 
ite" col, we assembled our gear and, taking a 
new route past Glacier Lakes, arrived at our 
Wilderness Camp at State Lake as shadows leng¬ 
thened. Five first ascents and three seconds. 

July 14th 

After church services, those who couldn't re¬ 
sist climbed State Peak via the chute and slabs 
immediately south of the northwest buttress, 
starting the climb over talus at the foot of the 
buttress. We asscended directly to the west end 


of the summit ridge where we dropped over to 
the southeast slope and followed the ridge to 
the summit. The cairn contained the record of 
an ascent by an S.C. knapsack group in 1955. 
The route ranged from Class 2 to easy Class 3. 

Leaving the summit of State Peak, we descend¬ 
ed the northeast slope over a Class 2 route in¬ 
to the cirque and climbed Peak 12000 plus east 
of State Peak via its Class 1 southwest slope. 
We found no record of previous ascent. 

Our return to State Lake was over the ridge 
extending from State Peak to Dougherty Peak. 
Avalanche chutes on both east and west sides 
offered a good route. 

My fine companions were felly Burley, Virginia 
Mullen, Ben Pope, John O'Neill, and Jay McKnight. 

July 15th 

Nine of us started for an exploration of 
Capricornica Mesa and, for good measure, took 
on an extra peak and a pinnacle. Neither the 
peak, "Goat Horn", nor the pinnacle showed any 
evidence of previous climbs. From this lateral 
ridge of Goat Crest we descended the north face 
to the curious mesa which we named Mesa Capri¬ 
cornica. The mesa we found to be an exception¬ 
al remnant of the first period of the Pleisto¬ 
cene. k fuller account of this trip will be 
found in the article by Rev. Hugh Peniston. A 
geomorphological explanation for the mesa will 
be found in the article on geology by Oliver 
Kehrlein. 

July 16th 

Windy Point. A detailed account of this 
trip will be found in Charlton Standeford's 
article. Also see Hank Leffert's account of 
the two-day traverse of "Seldom Seen Basin" and 
our visit to Marion Lake. 






July 17th 


Because of concern over two peaks east of 
State Peak which we hoped were unclimbed, Judy 
Rowe, Eugene Smothers, and I set out for the 
cirque east of State. Peak. We climbed the steep 
face of the ridge between State Peak arid Dough¬ 
erty Peak over easy Class 3 and entered the east 
avalanche chute which we had previously used. 
Turning north around the east side of State Peak 
we climbed over Class 2 to the summit of Peak 
120S0 plus, 5 mile northeast of State Peak. We 
found no evidence of a previous ascent. 

Turning northwest on the ridge, we climbed 
Feak 12160 plus,g mile north-northeast of State 
Peak. The route was over large talus blocks and 
slabs - probably real Class 2. Again we found 
no evidence of previous ascent. We descended on 
a large angle across the northeast face of this 
peak over a route considered to be maximum Class 
3 (if the leader had had a rope, he would have 
used it). At the north end of the headwall we 
found a notch with avalanche chutes allowing us 
easy access to the cirque north of State Peak. 
A side trip to Grandma's Nubbin completed the 
day. Two more first ascents. 


July 13th 

Prepared camp for evacuation. 

July 19th 

Leaving our Monarch Divide Wilderness Camp at 
State Lake in late forenoon, a group of us set 
out for our Granite Basin trail camp via Glacier 
Lakes, the "Glacier-Granite" col and the very 
beautiful upper Granite Basin. After passing 
through Goat Crest we (Carl Miller, Helen Pope, 
Mike Piontoki, George Bahrs, Arnold Bache, Judy 
Rowe, Virginia Mullen, Stan Foss, Danny Foss, 
Chuck Davenport, and Avis Anderson), climbed 
Peak 11520 plus, 5 mile south of Peak 11797 via 
the northwest ridge - a very interesting climb 


and thought by some to be Class 2 by that route. 
We found that we had been preceded on top by 
Julie Mortimer and May Pridham in 1935 , when 
they were members from an S.C. High Trip. We 
descended over the same route and, after losing 
some of our climbers, specializaing in photo¬ 
graphy, we back—tracked and climbed Peak 11797 
from the southeast over Class 1. Here again we 
found that we had missed a first ascent by 22 
years and settled for a second. The descent of 
the east slope was strictly Class 1. There was 
still one more peak on the ridge and many of us 
were annoyed seeing it stand there alone, poss¬ 
ibly unclimbed, but night was falling so we 
turned our footprints campward. 

July 20 th 

The Monarch Divide Wilderness Camp had run 
its course — surely there must be time for ohe 
more climb 1 

The gear packed,and much of the preparations 
made for the packers, Oliver agreed to finish 
the work and kindly permitted the "last of the 
Mohicans", Carl Miller, Helen Pope, and Stan 
Foss, to take another climb. Leaving camp, we 
crossed Granite Basin and climbed directly up 
the northwest face of Peak 11354* h mile north¬ 
west of Grouse Lake. The climb was generally 
Class 2 , although the summit blocks could be 
Class 3. We found that Julie Mortiner and Mary 
Pridham had climbed it in 1955. ?Hey referred 
to the peak as "Mosquitoe Ridge". 

As an aside—look at the metal box they used 
as a register. It is not rusted through! The 
hole in the box is very obviously burned through 
as indicated by the molten edges. Lightning? 

A swift descent—pasing people and things— 
the final approach—Helen in front—our cars— 
the beginning of a great memory. To repeat this 
with all of you would be my great happiness. 


















KID CREEK 


ANOTHER ENCHANTING GORGE 


by 

Carl Miller 

In the two weeks following the close of the 
Wilderness Camp at State Lakes it became ap¬ 
parent that my year wouldn't be complete unless 
I knew more about Kid Creek, so 9 a.m. Aug. 9th 
found us signing in on the Granite Pass trail 
headed for Kid Creek. 

Leaving the Granite Pass trail at the brink 
of Granite Basin, we cLynbed Mt. Hutchings via 
the NS ridge. The route was class 1 although 
the last few hundred feet was over large talus 
blocks and slabs. We rebuilt the cairn left 
there some twenty years ago by Oliver Kehrlein 
and Norman Clyde. 

Returning to the Granite Pass trail we left 
it almost immediately to follow a well ducked 
route to Grouse Lake where we spent the night. 
V.Tiile we didn't fish, the lake appeared well 
stocked. 

Aug. 10 - From the cirque above Grouse Lake 
we climbed through a most beautiful flower 
garden directly up the side of Peak 11520/, a 
coxcomb between Peaks 12076' and 11354', about 
one-half mile west of Goat Mountain. Reasonable 
search produced no evidence of previous ascent 
- we left a cairn and record. 

Continuing through "Goat Col" we followed a 
well ducked route to Kid Lake from which we 
climbed Kid Peak. Because of a palisade along 
the base of the peak, we climbed via the north 
ridge finding great blocks and upright slabs. 
We worked up the west side of the ridge to a 
cul-de-sac near the top, transferred "through" 


the ridge and reached the summit with little 
difficulty. The route should be known as Class 3 
The register records the first ascent by a 
Sierra Club High Trip group from Paradise Val¬ 
ley in 1940 and a second by two USGS men from 
Goat Mt. in 1951. Ours would appear to be a 
third-ascent as well as a new route. 'We return¬ 
ed to Kid Lake directly down the NW face. It 
was generally class 2 with caution but class 3 
over the palisade. 

Although precipitious, the first step down 
Kid Creek canyon offered no problem and the 
route was selected as we progressed. However, 
between sheer cliffs towering hundreds of feet 
above us, we found the next major step provided 
much more interest. At this point, on the south 
side of the canyon there is a heavy growth of 
aspen and willow over the most obvious route, 
as well as steep, wet granite. However, across 
two-thirds of the canyon there is a sheer face 
from fifty to one hundred fifty feet high over 
which Kid Creek flows at the highest point. 
Near the north wall of the canyon we found a 
crack leading down to within about seven feet 
of the floor and a ledge along the face to a 
suitable let-down. Packs made the crack diffi¬ 
cult. Here the canyon levels for a short dis¬ 
tance before dropping into the Kings River. No 
particular search was made but the south side 
of Kid Creek appeared more suitable for descent 
although we did find caution required. 

Running into bad brush about a mile down 
the Kings, we crossed to the east side where we 

found fairly easy going. 

V,e made our camp at Bubbs Creek and arrived 
at Cedar Grove Camp 4 for breakfast Aug. 11 to 
recount our immeasurable experience in one of 
the most spectacular canyons in the Sierra. 
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Early prospectors called it Dyke Ridge. To 
them it looked like a mighty dike, the largest 
and most ragged in the world. But all they saw 
was that shear, precipitous razor-back edge at 
the confluence of the Middle Fork with the South 


per Creek Trails-are aware of its dreary 

height (and lack of water). Only a few cf these 
hikers are aware of its attractions as they toil 
over Granite Pass in their anxiety to get to 
Simoson Meadow. 


Fork of the Kings River. 

Later, the Geological Survey, conscious of 
the enormity of this mountain range, and being 
aware of its being surrounded on all sides by 
the branches of' the Kings River, they labeled 
it The Monarch Divide* 


Some, mostly fishermen, tarry long enough to 
enjoy the austere beauties of the alpen—glows in 
Granite Basin. Only a few have crossed the in¬ 
viting divide north of Granite Pass into that 
fantastic fairyland of Volcanic Lakes or dropper 
down that bottomless trail into Fallen Moon Lake. 


To us, however, it is far more than a Dike, 

a Ridge, Crest or even a Divide-it is a high 

plateau, a rugged, jumbled-up table-land, made 
inaccessible by two tumultuous rivers that have 
carved out the deepest chasms in America. These 
moat—like chasms completely encircle the Divide, 
figuratively making it an island in the sky, a 
sort of watch-tower, unlike anything else in 
the Sierra Nevada. 

DISPLAY OF UNIQUE FEATURES 

Those who traverse the Divide by any of its 
trails-the old Goat Mt. Trail, Frypan or Cop- 


Fewer still have explored the maze of glaci¬ 
ated vales, basins, valleys, and cul-de-sacs, 
with their encircling crest of serrated peaks, 
called locally "The Seldom Seen Valley". Lucky 
is he who has set foot on Windy Ridge and its 
Balcony Vantage Point with a vertical vista that 
rivals that of the Grand Canyon, and a horizontal 
panorama that exceeds the summit vdews^from most 
peaks in the Sierra. I count myself fortunate 
in being one of those who has tread mesa Capri— 
cornica (Matthess might have judged it as 
60,000,000 years old). Before I die (like the 
Frenchman's revisiting Paris) I hope to accomp- 
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lish the impossible descent of the (Jorge of 
Despair. 

All of these are unique features to be found 
on the top-side of Monarch Divide—but to enjoy 
them, you have to pay the price by climbing a 
dusty, dry, vertical mile (yes, 5000 feet straight 
up) from either Zumwalt or Simpson. 

Naturally, as you marvel at these unusual 
land forms, you undoubtedly must wonder as to 
how they were formed and why did nature concen¬ 
trate so many unique features in one region, 
les, I pondered over that question and here are 
the answers I arrived at. Most of the answers 
sound plausible and satisfying. The others I 
offer as suggestions only, hoping that someone 
will tear them to pieces and suggest better ones 

Due to the lack of space in this issue of the 
Sase Camp Book, I am short-circuiting much of 
the fundamental material covered in previous 
articles on the geomorphology of the Sierra in 
earlier editions of the Base Camp Book. 
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The above sketch represents what the Kings 
Canyon National Park region looked like, about 
160,000,000 years ago. The earth's surface was 


then wrinkled into rows of hills a few hundred 
feet high, all running in a south-east to north 
west direction. These folds extended the length 
of the Sierra. An important variation here, 
however, was the fact that to to the east and 

north-east rose an older range of mountains- 

actually there were two ranges, one of ancient 
granite peaks and the other of ancient vol¬ 
canoes--both highly metamorphosed into tough 

schists that resisted erosion. The volcanic 
group was what we now recognize as the Goddard- 
Charybdis massive. The ancient granite (now 
darkened by metamorphosis) is known to us as 
the Palisades. 

The above sketch is not drawn haphazardly. 
You'll find an actual counterpart on the topo- 
map for each of the valleys depicted above. 



About 60,000,000 years ago great masses of 
granite welled up under the surface of the moun¬ 
tains, pushing up the dark metamorphic ranges 











to form a high and ragged edge toward the north¬ 
east. It is thought that Charybdis was then 
the highest point in this ancient Sierra. With 
this uplift toward the northeast, the gradient 
was increased toward the southwest. 

This new gradient caused the small streams 
(generally flowing north and south) to break 
through into the adjacent valleys and there 
joining forces with other streamlets to form 
larger and larger rivers trending toward the 
west. Thus was laid down the ancient pattern 
for the watersheds of our present three branches 
of the Kings River. 

This change in gradient also resulted in 
wide-spread erosion which removed the older rock 
exposing the basic granite. The best examples 
of such ancient surface (called Eocene plateaus) 
are to be seen in the Kern Basin on Hts. Whit¬ 


rivers continued to erode their valleys in a 
broad meandering sort of way. So by the time 
the Miocene arrived with its great upheavals 
and renewed uplifts, a well developed set of 
broad, flat valleys had been formed. Remnants 
of these ancient Miocene surfaces will be re¬ 
cognized in the hanging valleys of the Sierra 
in various watersheds. We crossed two of them 
on our way into camp: the first, at Tent Mea¬ 
dow which marks the level of the valley floor 
of the South Fork during that early period; and 
secondly. Lower Dougherty Meadow, which was, 
30,000,000 years ago, a lateral enbayment of 
the Middle Fork Valley. Stream action and 
glaciers have since left them high up on the 
Divide. 

By the time the Pleistocene Epoch arrived 
a million years ago, a strange combination cf 
conditions existed: 


ney, Langley, Barnard and Table. On the Monarch 
Divide, the nearest approximation to them, that, 
we noted, were the flattened high surfaces just 
to the north of Granite Pass, the Mesa Capri- 
conica, the upper reaches of Windy Ridge, the 
higher plateau-like shoulders of Mts. Dougherty 
and State, and along Goat Crest. However, most 
of these were modified to some degree by the 
shallow ice of the first cycle of the Pleistocene. 

As the Sierra uplift increased in height the 


A. The Numerous uplifts of the granite had 
carried (pig-a-back) the Palisades and Goddard- 
Charybdis Ranges to new heights, approximating 
14,000 feet. These attracted the storms, which 
resulted in heavy precipitation and glaciation. 

B. Great glaciers swept down the Middle and 

South Fork Valleys-over 30 miles long and 

several thousand feet thick. Their force was 
tremendous. They quarried deeply and broadly. 
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forming U-shaped valleys down to Cedar Grove on and condense any vagrant storms, 

the Middle Fork. 


Neither glacier reached as far as. the con¬ 
fluence of the two branches and that accounts 
for their incised-like shearness and V-shaped 
gorges at that point. 

C. Since the Monarch Divide is located in 
the lee of the Great Western Divide, it receives 
a minimum of precipitation from the western 
storms which are stopped by that westerly range. 
Likewise storms emanating from the east are 
stopped by the Palisades and Goddard-Charybdis 
crests. As a result, storms both from the east 
and west are rung dry before reaching the Mon¬ 
arch Divide, which thus receives only a small 
percentage of the total precipitation falling 
at this latitude. «nd besides, there were no 
outstanding high peaks on the Divide to attract 


As a result of these conditions during the 
great Ice Age, only a thin sheet of snow and ice 
(from 300 to 400 feet) was left to cover the 
summit plateaus and basins of the Divide (as 
shown above). So that is why we have deep 
quarrying by the ponderous glaciers down in the 
canyons in close proximity to the light glaci¬ 
ation up in the high table-land. 

During the first period of the Pleistocene, 
Granite Pass was over-run by a very thin sheet 
of ice, but was never covered during the three 
later cycles. The ice during these latter per¬ 
iods cut back the short cliff we had to sur¬ 
mount as we crossed the pass from each side. 

The Mesa was similarly covered only by a thin 
coating of ice which sheared it off from Goat 









horn and levelled its surface. Subsequent 
glaciation did not reach its upper surface but 
under-cut its sides to form vertical cliffs. 
Thus one glacier flowing down Glacier Valley- 
quarried out the handsome amphitheater for 
Lower Glacier Lake, and the fine basin for 
Upper Glacier Lake. 

On the whole, during all four periods of the 
Pleistocene Ice Age, the ice on the top-side of 
Monarch Divide was thin™so thin that it was 
unable to cut deeply and form deep stream-beds 
or valleys. It simply polished off and rounded 
out the granite, excavating only where it found 
a weak rock structure. This accounts for the 
flat barrenness of Granite Basin and for the 
fantastic arrangement of the tarns, lakelets, 
etc., in the Volcanic Lakes Basin. Only where 
the ice slopped over the edge toward the can- 
yongs did it accumulate enough volume and 
strength to cut deeply. 

ABSENCE OF U-SHAPSD VALLEYS 

Those 7*10 climbed Grandma’s Nubbin or Windy 
Point may have noted the markedly U—shaped can¬ 
yons of Goddard Creek, Tehipite Valley and the 
Middle Fork. While those who climbed State or 



Dougherty Peaks will have noticed the same U— 
shapes in the valleys of the South Fork and 
Woods Creek. And yet there were no U-shaped 
canyons, so typical of glaciation, on the top 
of Monarch Divide,while present all around it. 

Both copper Creek and Dougherty Creek Val¬ 
leys are broad, steep and with alternating 
benches. But no U shaped troughs. The above 
mentioned benches mark the levels of the 
ancient Miocene and Eocene valley floors of 
the two principle rivers. 

There never was enough glacial ice on the 
summit plateau of the Divide to sill over and 
form real honest-to-goodness glacial streams 
that could cut deep valleys into the Kings 
Canyons. 

However, there are a few exceptions. Along 
the south wall of Tehipite Valley, there are 
several markedly trenched . gorges descending 
from high on the divide. Since these gorges 
face toward the north, they lie in wind and sun 
shadows and accumulate large amounts of snow. 
These in turn tend to avalanche. Hundreds of 
avalanches per winter add up to a forceable cut¬ 
ting and abrading agency 
















GORGE OF DESPAIR 

This leads us to the causes for the contor¬ 
ted and twisting arrangement of the Gorge of 
Despair. First, we must recognize - that this 
grotesque watershed lies in the shadow of Mt. 
Harrington, which feeds it with a succession cf 
heavy avalanches. Next, it lies in a granite 

formation made up of domes-Tehipite Dome, 

Kettle Dome, Hogback Peak, etc. The granite 
stratifications in such a location are all 
twisted and swirling, similar to the numerous 
domes in the Yosemite. Cleavage planes and 


faults are rarely straight but usually follow 
rounded lines. So the avalanches and subse¬ 
quent stream action has followed the easier 
course of curved lines and thus given us one 
of the oddest avalanche chutes in the Sierra. 
They surely are grotesque. Hence the name of 
"Gorge of Despair". 

There were many other unusual features which 
we noted this summer and which we would liked 
to have talked about, but time and space make us 
stop with the above samples. From these you 
will be able to draw your own conclusions as to 
how the others were formed. 
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BONNEY GLACIER 


The mountains left to right: Clarke, Swanzy and Bonney 

by 

James MacBride 






































Selkirk Ra r>ge 


by May Do rr?/r) 



(A resume of the geography, early exploration, 
and development of the Selkirks, as presented 
in the Selkirk Range, by A. 0. Wheeler. 1905) 


Long before the Rocky Mountains were born, 
the Selkirks reared their snow-capped summits 
along the crest of that chain of mountains known 
to geologists as the Cordilleras, which extends 
the entire length of the western portion of the 
North American continent. Through the ages the 
Rockies were pushed up through the earth’s crust, 
and the continental divide was shifted, but the 


Achaean rocks which form the Selkirks tell the 
tale. 

Geographically, the Selkirks occupy the 
"Big Bend" of the Columbia River as it flows 
from its source in Columbia Lake to its cross¬ 
ing of the boundary between the United States 
and Canada. From the northermost point of the 
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bend, the mountains extend approximately three 
hundred miles to the south. As they are iso¬ 
lated from the Rocky Mountains on the east 
and north, and the Gold Mountains on the west 
by the Columbia River, so they are cut off on 
the south, east and vest by the Kootenay River, 
which eventually curves about to join the Col¬ 
umbia. Thus the range is almost entirely en¬ 
closed by water, but is prevented from being a 
true island by a mile and a half stretch of 
land which separates the northward flowing 
headwaters of the Columbia from the young Koot¬ 
enay River as it enters the Columbia depression 
from the east and turns south. 

The first explorer of the Columbia River, 
other than the native Indians, was one David 
Thompson, a Welsh surveyor. From 1789 tol797, 
he was employed by the Hudson's Bay Company in 
making surveys of the upper reaches of the Nel¬ 
son, Churchill and Saskatchewan Rivers and 
their tributaries east of the Rockies. In 1797, 
he joined the North-West Company as astronomer 
and geographer, and in 1800 crossed the Rockies 
in Latitude 51, possibly by what is now known 
as Crow's Nest Pass. Here he encountered the 
Kootenay River and descended it some distance, 
but was driven back by the Indians. In 1807, 
he ascended the North Fork of the Saskatchewan 
to its junction with the Howse River and foi- 
fowed up the Howse to Howse Pass, from where 
he descended the Blaeberry River to the Colum¬ 
bia, and followed it to its source in Columbia 
Lake, where he built Fort Kootenay. In 1808, 
he followed the Kootenay River south and west 
to the Kootenay Lakes. Two years later, he 
ascended the Athabaska River to its source, 
and crossed the Rockies by the present Atha¬ 
baska Pass, descending the Wood River to the 
Columbia, where he spent the winter and estab¬ 
lished a post he named "Boat Encampment" which 
survived through the years. In the Spring, he 
ascended the Columbia to its source, crossed 
to the Kootenay River and followed it to its 
junction with the Columbia to the west of the 


Selkirks. He then continued down the Columbia 
to Fort Astoria on the Pacific coast. On his 
return, he traveled up the Arrow Lakes and the 
Columbia River north to the Boat Encampment, 
thus becoming the first known civilized man to 
travel the length of the Columbia River. 

For the next forty years, trappers, trader?, 
missionaries to the Indians, adventurers and 
emigrants followed in David Thompson's footsteps 
across the Athabasca and Howse Passes to the 
Columbia and the Kootenay, opening lines of com¬ 
munication and trade between western and central 
Canada. Though all must have gazed with keen 
interest on the great, glacier-hung mountains 
towering across their path, and have noted where 
the flooding waters of its rivers joined the 
Columbia, yet none of whom there is record seems 
to have ventured to find a way through their 
forest fastnesses. 

In 1857, the British Government estab¬ 
lished an Imperial Commission to inquire into 
the possibility of constructing a transcontin¬ 
ental railroad across Canada, not only to open 
the country more directly to settlement, but to 
provide a more rapid means of communication with 
the British possessions in the Orient. Explor¬ 
ing expeditions sent into the Rockies in 1858 
discovered the Vermillion and Kicking Horse 
Passes across the Continental Divide. Both 
passes were considered navigable by a railroad 
by the surveyors who accompanied the expedi¬ 
tions. Yet in a report made in 1863, Captain 
Palliser, in command of the expeditions, ad¬ 
vised against attempting a railroad across 
western Canada "as there would be no immediate 
advantage commensurate with the required sacri¬ 
fice of capital." 

Two years later, VJalter Moberly, an eng¬ 
ineer in the service of the government of 

British Columbia, discovered Eagle Pass to the 
west of the present town of Revelstoke. 





From this low-level pass at the headwaters 
of the Fraser, Thompson and Shuswap Rivers, he 
descended to the Columbia River, and followed 
the by then well established trail around the 
Big Bend to the vicinity of Radium Hot Springs. 
From there, he crossed the Rockies by way of 
Sinclair Pass and Vermillion Pass, thereby tra¬ 
cing for the first time a connected route for a 
railroad from the Pacific to central Canada. 

However, the directions to the Imperial 
Commission had been to find the most Hirpot, 
route, and the long swing around the Big Bend 
could hardly be considered direct. Accordingly, 
Mr. Moberly turned his attention to the great 
range of mountains blocking the way, and in the 
fall of 1865 made the first recorded attempt to 
penetrate the Selkirks 

Accompanied by Indian guides, he entered 
the canyon of the river on the west side of the 
range called by the Indians Tiled 11 ewaet (very 
swift river), which he had observed flowing 
from the mountains into the Columbia near Rev- 
elstoke. Some twenty miles up the steep,narrow 
gorge, the river forked, one fork continuing 
toward the east, the other branching to the 
north-east. Since the east fork pointed in the 
direction toward which a pass over the range 
was most desired, Moberly tried to continue 
along that stream, but was stopped by his Indi¬ 
an companions, who feared they would be-trapped 
in the deep snows of the higher altitudes, and 
would not be able to get out before winter set 
in. Rather than turn back, Moberly worked his 
way along the north-east branch until it defin¬ 
itely turned north away from the crest of the 
mountains, where severe snowstorms forced him 
to return. 

Although Walter Moberly expressed the opin¬ 
ion that the east fork of the Illecillewaet 
would lead to a pass over the Selkirks in a 
report to the Surveyor-General of British Col¬ 
umbia in December 1865, he was assigned duty 


in other parts of the territory the next year, 
and never had the opportunity to return and 
complete his exploration up the river. He did, 
however, earn the distinction of being the first 
white man to cross the Selkirks at any point. 

In December 1871, while wintering in a camp on 
the Blaeberry River near its junction with the 
Columbia, he entered the Selkirks from the east 
on snowshoes, and discovered a pass which led 
him to the headwaters of the Gold River, down 
which he journeyed to its junction with the 
Columbia on the west side of the range. 

■ In 1880, a radical change in the management 
of the proposed railroad was made, when it was 
transferred from a government enterprise to - the 
hands of a heavily subsidized private company. 
The company was promoted by Mr. George Stephen 
(later Lord Mount-Stephen), and Mr. Donald A. 
Smith (later Lord Strathcona - "Sir Donald"). 

By this time, the determination of the 
route for the railroad had been made through 
central Canada, but the passage of the Rockies 
was still under discussion. The Canadian gov¬ 
ernment had tended to favor a northerly route 
through Edmonton, the Athabasca and Jasper Val¬ 
leys, and the Yellow Head Fass to the Headwaters 
of the Fraser and Thompson Rivers. The new com¬ 
pany, however, decided to re-examine the possi¬ 
bility of a southern line from Calgary through 
the Bow River and Kicking Horse Passes to the 
Columbia. They may have been influenced not 
only by the greater ease with which a railroad 
could be built there, but also by the report of 
a noted botanist. Sir John Macoun, who had ex¬ 
plored extensively the country south of the Red 
River, and considered it especially fine for 
farming and cattle raising. 

The engineer in charge of the Mountain Di¬ 
vision was Major A.B. Rogers, an American, a 
graduate of Yale. Confronted with the same 
problem of the cost of the construction of a 
railroad around the Big Bend of the Columbia, 












Major Rogers conferred with Mr. Moberly, whose 
report on the Hlecillewaet he had read, and de¬ 
cided to complete the exploration of the east 
branch of the river to the crest of the Selkirks. 

Thus in May 1881, sixteen years after the 
first exploration, a second expedition started 
up the Illecillewaet. The Major was accompan¬ 
ied by his nephew Albert, for whom a portion of 
the canyon was later named, and Indian packers. 
Carrying heavy loads, they found the going rug¬ 
ged and time consuming, so at the forks the 
Major decided to cache the greater part of his 
supplies in order to progress more rapidly. 

Taking only two days provisions, the party 
climbed more steadily, and on the following 
day entered a meadow whose waters divided east 
and west to indicate it was a summit. Dense 
forests obscured the view, so on the next day, 
the Major and his nephew climbed what is now 
known as Avalanche Peak. From its top they 
were able to determine that the meadow was 
indeed a pass whose eastern end opened into a 
south-easterly lying canyon which Major Rogers 
hoped would prove to join with the headwaters 
of the Beaver River on the east face of the 
Selkirks. Since they did not have sufficient 
food to continue exploration, however, they 
traversed along^ the Avalanche Crest to the 
lower slopes of the great mountain which dom¬ 
inated the scene, which Major Rogers named 
Syndicate Peak (now Sir Donald). Here they 
quickly discovered the source of the Illecille¬ 
waet, and returned to the forks of the river, 
from which they retraced their steps to the 
Columbia. 

The following July, Major Rogers again en¬ 
tered the Selkirks. This time from the east, 
as he ascended the Beaver River in the hope that 
its headwaters would arise in the eastern end 
of the pass which he had discovered the year 
before. His plans were crowned with success, 

when on following up Bear Creek from its junc¬ 
tion with the Beaver River to the head of the 


canyon between Mts. Tupper and MacDonald, he 
found himself looking vest to the canyon of the 
Illecillewaet. 

With a pass through the Selkirks now an 
accomplished fact, and the rails of the road 
laid as far as Calgary, Sir Sandford Fleming, 
formerly the Chief Engineer of the enterprise 
for the Canadian government, was induced to 
undertake in the summer of 1883, the first con¬ 
tinuous journey over the entire proposed route 
from Lake Superior to the Pacific. From Cal¬ 
gary on, the trip was very arduous, since only 
rough trails had been made through the Rockies, 
and in the Selkirks the party had to cut its 
own way through the devil's club-and fallen 
trees. At Roger's Pass, a stop was made to 
rest and feed the pack animals. Impressed with 
the magnificent landscape about them, Sir Sand- 
ford and his companions felt some memorial of 
the occasion was needed, and organized the Cana¬ 
dian Alpine Club with Sir Sandford as president. 
An idea vras entertained of climbing Syndicate 
Peak as a fitting first ascent for the new club, 
but it was not put into execution. 

After Sir Sandford's favorable report upon 
the proposed route, surveys were expedited and 
completed in 1884, with construction following 
fast on the heels of the surveyors. On Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1885, a special train carrying the dir¬ 
ectors of the Canadian Pacific Railway and their 
guests came to a stop at Craigellachie in Eagle 
Pass, some three hundred and forty miles east 
of the Pacific Coast. Here the two lines of 
construction coming from east and west had met, 
and there remained only the driving of the last 
spike to complete the railroad. As the senior 
director of the company. Sir Donald Alexander 
Smith swung the hammer to drive the final spike, 
while Major Rogers held the ends of the two rails 
making the final connection which permitted the 
train to pass on its journey to Fort Moody, the 
end of the line. The running time from Montreal 
had taken five days at an average of twenty-four 







miles an hour. 
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Once the Rockies and the Selkirks were 
opened to travel, the feme of their beauty 
spread rapidly, and the Canadian Pacific soon 
found it necessary to erect hotels at Banff, 
Field and Glacier to accommodate the tourists. 
A report and reap of the glaciers and peaks 
about Rogers Pass published in 1890 by the 
Rev. William S. Green aroused great interest 
and brought climbers from American, English 
and Swiss Alpine Clubs to the scene. The 
first ascent of Sir Donald was made on the 


29th of July 1S90, by two Swiss climbers, and 
other first ascents of the surrounding peaks 
followed rapidly. 

Trails were built from the Glacier Hotel 
to the foot of the Illecillewaet Glacier,into 
the Asulkan Valley and up Mt.Abbott to Marion 
Lake. These and the importation of two Swiss 
guides, Edouard Feuz and Christian Kasler, 
made it possible for the less expert to enjoy 
the mountains, and by the turn of the century, 
the Selkirks had come into their own, both as 
a climbing center of great fame, and as a 
resort of great beauty. 
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THE GIRL THAT I MARRY 
(Alpinists' Version) 

Music from "Annie Get Your Gun." by Lynda R. Woods 


The girl that I marry 

Will have to be 

As sturdy and strong 

As a dungaree 

The girl I call my own. 

She'll wear pitons end hammers 
And smell of ozone. 

Her nails will be broken 
And in her hair 
She'll wear 

Garabiners and rope-slings there. 

We're not playing 
I'm belaying 

On a hundred foot rope she'll be swaying 
A girl who's not scarey 
The girl that I marry 
Must be. 

The girl that I marry 
Will have to be 
At least as fast in her pace 
As me, 

The girl I call my ©wn. 

She'll jump rivers, crevasses, 

Rappel ail alone 
Her nerve will be steady 
And on her back 
She'll manage at least 
A ninety pound pack 
We're returning 
While she'a learning 

For a rest near the fire I'll be yearning 
A girl who can carry 
The girl that I marry 
Must be. 
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Our farthest and most northerly Base Camp 
during 1957 was spent in the Selkirk Mountains 
in Canada where over a hundred members congre¬ 
gated. This was our first Base Camp outside 
the United States and it ‘turned out to be a lot 
of fun and adventure. However, border relations 
brought problems as camping, cooking, medical 
equipment, etc. all had to be cleared with the 
authorities. After much anticipatory work at 
home and plenty of last minute conniving by 
members arriving early, all was solved on a 
"just in the nick of time" basis. 

Our first meeting place was to be at Bal¬ 
sam Lake in Revelstoke National Park located 
about 5000 feet above the town of Revelstoke 
amid beautiful alpine lakes and firs surrounded 
by the Selkirks. A chartered greyhound bus was 
bringing about 1|0 of the members and the rest 
were coming in by planes, trains and cars. Now 
how so many people can meet in a small strange 


far-away place is something to conceive, but 
somehow or other Sierrans are attracted to one 
another. Is it our strange attire, our Sierra 
Club accent or lingo and our anxious expres¬ 
sions that bring us together these first mom¬ 
ents? At any rate the townfolk of Revelstoke 
knew a strange breed had invaded their terri¬ 
tory.a breed wearing tin cups, an -unusual 

collection of headgear, heavy lug shoes .and 
carrying colorful knapsacks, ice axes, ropes 
and crampons. 

Most of us not on the bus had already ar¬ 
rived Sunday, August 18 and were anxiously 
awaiting the chartered gang with our leader at 
the Revelstoke Railway Station. Almost close 
to schedule the impressive greyhound arrived, 
but it was apparent that Balsam Lake 17 miles 
beyond Revelstoke on a winding, corkscrew gra¬ 
vel road would be impossible that evening.Here 
was a group of tired hungry people that had to 
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be fed and "logisties 1 ' to be further worked out. 
Could our bus make it to Balsam Lake? The local 
authorities not only doubted it .....but forbad 
itj Through considerable diplomacy and rout¬ 
ing the Warden (ranger to us) out of bed we 
finally made camp in the rain at Williamson 
Lake a few miles out of town. Luckily the 
problem of food was well taken care of and 
delivered that Sunday evening by the very 
friendly manager, Roy He den, of the Coop Store 
in Revelstoke. 

Early next morning with hopes high a full 
busload of members made their way to the front 
gate of the Warden’s garden. After properly 
introducing ourselves, speeches made on both 
sides, posing for pictures, etc., we convinced 
the Warden that our bus driver and its valuable 
contents were thoroughly qualified to make the 
“perilous" ascent to Balsam Lake. However there 
was one stipulated qualification, that a lead 
car must go ahead and clear the one way road 
of all traffic. Bob Hillerby gives us a good 
account of the famous "ascent" in his article. 

The following day most of the members tra¬ 
veled to Glacier by train. The remaining de¬ 
cided to go around the Big Bend Country and 
take the train at the opposite end at Golden 
into Glacier. Thus by Tuesday evening we were 
all together and Base Camp was well-established. 

Commissary was set up adjacent to the 
Illecillewaet River with adequate tenting 
to provide shelter for the kitchen, 
stored foods and for members in the 
event of rain. We were fortunate 
in having the kind assistance of 
Warden Henderson and his crew help¬ 
ing our commissary crew set up camp 
under the supervision of Charlie 
Mors. Scattered in all directions 
within a circumference of a quar¬ 
ter of a mile, tents were erected 



in every conceivable fashion., 
from the spacious Elsa Hill’s 
luxurious EMER ALD PALACE 
shared by Tena Catena to 
a variety of forlorn 
weather-beaten one man 
tents and tarps. 

Our campground was 
situated on the site 
and spacious grounds 
of the former Glacier 
Hotel which was built 
in 1886 by the rail¬ 
road company at 
the base of Mt. 

Abbott. The 
hotel burned 
down com¬ 
pletely 
about 30 
years 
ago. 
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It was the first fashionable hotel on the CPR 
and the first mountaine'ering attraction for 
famous British alpine climbers and their Swiss 
guides. The trails astounded our rugged Sier- 
rans, built with steps and buttresses that have 
withstood the ages. 

Our first day of hiking took us up to the 
i^rest of Mb. Abbott and being a clear spark¬ 
ling day, we had panoramic views of all the 
surrounding peaks including a prominent view 
of Mt. Sir Donald, reminiscent of the mountains 

tv Svf ^ zer ^- an ^. Now it was brought home to us 
that all our climbs would be on steep slopes 
covering about 5000 feet up each day. Lucky 
those who anticipated this stiff climbing by 
actually training for it on weekends previous 
to Base Camp. 

Our next climb was to Glacier Crest, and 
for the more hardy souls (eight of them) the 
Swiss Peaks presented a challenge. Progress 
this day to Glacier Crest (a high ridge be¬ 
tween the Hleeillewaet and the Asulkan Gla¬ 
ciers) was slowed down considerably by those 
tempting luscious blueberries and huckleber¬ 
ries making many an excuse for a rest period. 
Our knee joints were still feeling the effects 
of the previous days climb and any excuse to 
rest seemed feasible. However, Olivers pati¬ 
ence was coming to an end hastening us to our 
destination realizing the difficulties of 
coming off a mountain too late. Here on Gla¬ 
cier Crest we again enjoyed an intimate close 
up view of Mt. Sir Donald with an illusionary 
nearness making one feel that one could reach 
over and touch it. Below us was the massive 
Illecillewaet Glacier. 

While grouped together in a huddle on this 
crest amidts picture taking, outstretched 
bodies, ice axes, knapsacks, we sipped our 
gourmet’s delight "Glacier Sherbets" known in 
the Sierra as snow sherbets. While some en¬ 


joyed Sir Donald just where it was and could 
ponder the world's problems from this spot, 
others began the imaginary climb to the top. 

We made other exciting trips directly on 
the Illecillewaet Glacier (Indian name for 
swift water) and the Asulkan Glacier (Indian 
name for Wild Goat), also to the Hermit Hut 
and to Balu Pass where we visited the Nakirau 
Caves. Each trip had its own special high¬ 
light making for interesting variation. Tes 
it rained almost daily, but we became adapted 
and unconscious of its drip, drip, drip. In 
spite of it we managed to see all the chaotic 
collection of vertical scenery that surrounded 
us. 
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Campfire at nig.ht whether it was in the 
commissary tent or the open fire place (weather 
permitting) was a congenial gathering summariz¬ 
ing the days events. We had nightly visits 
from Warden Henderson and his family who gen¬ 
erously supplied cut wood for the campfire.Mrs. 
Henderson looked forward to these visits to 
chat with the other women in camp and a chance 
to "eat out" as _the small town of Glacier was 
merely a station stop with a few scattered 
houses. We had a prominent Swiss guide, Ernst 
Feuz visit our Base Camp a few times and added 
to the campfire program by relating his unusual 
experiences in the Selkirks. Honoring us too 
was Mr. Stewart, one of the original Canadian 
ER engineer who was now supervising the con¬ 
struction of the tremendous highway project 
taking place in this vicinity. 

At one of our evening spectacles we were 
fascinated by the northern light radiating 
across the skies. Also the second comet was 
viewed in the western sky and Kenneth Widing 
our astronomer in Base Camp completed the 
"heavenly" program by adding astronomical 


information. 


A report of the birds in this area was 
given by Kenneth Angleraire, a keen observer 
of our feathered friends. Don Woods, our vet- 
teran mountaineer of the Selkirks knew all the 
names and history of all the peaks as well as 
he knew his class pupils in California. Lynda 
Woods kept the campfire program lively with un¬ 
usual songs and stories. One evening program 
was set aside as a memorial to Rex Gibson, 
President of the Canadian Alpine Club who had 
been recently killed on Howson Peak, B.C. 

During the spring he had advised us on the 
details of our trip to the Selkirks. 

Tena Catena who was our Mistress of Cere¬ 
monies led us in song each evening and presi¬ 
ding over all was Oliver Kehrlein sitting and 
chuckling in an old discarded rocking chair 
presented to him by Warden Henderson as a 
token of friendship. The First Basemen's Play 
was a hilarious finale directed by Tena.at , 
our last campfire. 

One more incident must be mentioned here. 
Many of us had the problem of trying to get up 
in the morning as we couldn't hear the "Get up 

.get up" call over the roaring sound of 

the river next to commissary, so Cecil Tozier 
kindly volunteered to do the job. Each morn¬ 
ing he played his coronet from bop, rock, old 
melodies, new melodies to taps. Never in 
Base Camp had there been such an awakening! 
"Hot music with the freezing fingers." 

Detailed descriptions of our various 
activities are presented in all the articles 
that follow. 














To Reve/s~toKe 



by Ecfrtci Durrie 


~ ^u«U W^e? 

At five o’clock on Friday, August 16 a 
Greyhound bus stood in front of the San Fran¬ 
cisco City Hall. On the curb lay a great as¬ 
sortment of duffle bags, knapsacks, ice axes 
and crampons. A motley crowd of people in 
varied dress greeted one another excitedly 
while passers-by on the street turned to look 
with uncomprehending stares. One figure, who 
seemed to be everywhere at once with a hand¬ 
shake and a happy smile, dominated the scene. 
This it was that we boarded the bus for the 
Selkirks. 

Our second stop was at the Terminal, but 
here there was a slight delay. Where, oh 
where was Tena? Saki and Pauline arrived, yet, 
no Tena I But finally, pushing bravely through 
the heavy traffic, Tena’s taxi made it too. 

Two more stops for passengers in Berkeley 
and the Nut Tree near Sacramento and we were 
off for Canada, more than twelve hundred bus 
miles distant. With a feeling of relief and 
happy anticipation, passengers settled back in 
their seats and left the cares of everyday be¬ 
hind. 


Before long Oliver brought out his wares. 
Mosquito nets sold like hotcakes and his stock 
was soon depleted. It was lucky for those of 
us, unable to buy one, that the promised mos¬ 
quitoes later failed to greet us. Plastic 
lunch bags were given away. Then pamphlets, 
brochures, maps and books on geology were 
passed around that we might know what manner 
of land we were bound for and how it had be¬ 
come so. When all these needs were taken care 
of, Oliver gave us a demonstration of the Handy 
Shaver that kept his whiskers trim and neat at 
all times. 

Appetites were by now more than ready for 
food so at ten o’clock we stopped for dinner 
in Williams. An hour for dinner? Or forty 
minutes? With watch in hand Oliver pronounced 
the time of departure and right then we learned 
to eat with an eye on the clock, for the bus 
had yet many miles to go and the schedule was 
not to be taken lightly. 

Our camp that first night was at Castle 
Crags State Park, which was reached via Duns- 
muir. Breakfast the next momitg was served 
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to the group at the Dunsimiir Hotel. The route 
past Mt. Shasta, through Klamath Falls, along 
Klamath Lake, and over the lava strewn flat 
lands, was interesting and scenic. At Bend, 
Oregon, we had lunch. 

Leaving Bend, Mt. McLoughlin and the Three 
Sisters behind, other mountain peaks emerged 
over the horizon to the north: Mt. Jefferson, 
Mt. Hood, Mt. Adams and Mt. Rainier, all of 
them covered with snow and glaciers. The Col¬ 
umbia River was crossed on a ferry and then we 
were in Washington. 



It was late when we arrived in Wenatchee. 
Dinner was served at the Copper Kettle Cafe. 

Here we met our last passengers, Don and Linda 
Woods, who were to add so much to our enjoyment 
at campfire and cn the trail. On the street 
corner we had a surprise meeting with Janet Cox, 
fresh from the Sierra Wilderness Camp and Gla¬ 
cier High Trip. 

The next day, Sunday, brought us into Canada 
There was an air of hilarity about the bus as 
she arrived at the border and our driver's li¬ 
cense gave each of us enough standing to be ad¬ 
mitted. Orchards, lakes, vistas of rugged 
country ahead and fruit stands, all made for a 
pleasant welcome to British Columbia. 

When the bus stopped in front of one little 



stand and forty passengers descended upon her 
apples and peaches,the keeper looked aghast in 
disbelief and then beamed as a dream come true,. 
A vote was heldj Oliver or Penticton for lunch? 
Penticton won. 

Then we came to Lake Okanagan, a beautiful 
lake that stretched for miles along the highway. 
We crossed the lake via ferry, and although we 
had had a few r demonstrations of Curt's superb 
skill in handling his bus, the way he put that 
bus on the ferry was sheer magic I No one will 
ever know. 

Through Kelowna, where a celebration of 
British Columbia's Centennial was to be held 
and on toward the mountains hurried the bus, for 
the end of the journey was near. At eight o' 
clock we arrived in Revelstoke and there at the 
station to meet us were fellow campers who had 
not been fortunate enough to ride on Curt's bus. 
Nor had they waited very long for the bus made 
it almost on schedule — almost. 
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--By BR EyHOUNV Bus 


by Bob Hi Her by 

August 19, 1957 should be a glorious day 
in Sierra Club annals. A spectacular first 
ascent of Mt. B.evelstoke was made not by just 
mere man——but by GREYHOUND BUS. It was one 
of those extraordinary feats that ’‘couldn't 
be done." — But we did it'. — Approxi¬ 
mately xJj members of the Sierra Club, equipped 

with knapsacks, hiking boots, rainwear, ice 
axes, crampons, cameras and a Greyhound Bus 


J&el-ch by Daisy Johnson 


with driver, participated in this history¬ 
making event. The intrepid Oliver Kehrlein 
spurred the group and bus driver to impres¬ 
sive feats of strength and power. 

Official, though dubious sanction was 
first obtained for the expedition. Then, with 
its group of hardy Sierra Club members the bus 
was driven over the narrow, tortuous road wnich 
tvisted around steep hairpin curves. At times 
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the passengers were forced to alight so that 
the bus could be unwound around the tight spots 
in the road without its two tons of human bag¬ 
gage. At other times the baggage would have 
been more than willing to step down in the face 
of difficult maneuvers by bus and driver. How¬ 
ever, the spirit of Sierra Club skill, couj.age 
and intestinal fortitude prevailed and the 
ascent was made with a minimum of interruptions 
and hysterics* 

When finally the long up grade was behind 
us and motors were allowed to relax, the pride 
of accomplishment surged through the group.The 
official doctor reported all present and no 
casualties. ANOTHER SIERRA CLUB FIRST ASCENT'. 
"Flash the word to Mills Tower" Oliver could 
be heard calling above the excited voices .Few 
vere those on the sidelines who reflected on 
the terms of this new ascent and its implica¬ 
tions for future climbs. Would the Greyhound 



G 


driver replace the mountain men as the leader 
of Sierra Club expeditions? 

Following this major (?) achievement by 
bus and man, a visit to Mount Revelstoke Nat¬ 
ional Park was enjoyed by all. Situated at 
an elevation of 6,000 feet atop Mt# Revelstoke 
on the western slope of the Selkirk Mountains, 
the park has breathtaking views of three moun¬ 
tain ranges, the Monashee, Selkirks and the 
Clachnacudainn. Snow-capped peaks which were 
visible to us from the lookout were Bigbee, 
MacFherson, Mackenzie, Tilley, Ghost Rock, Har¬ 
ry and Twin Buttes. Lunch and hikes to nearby 
Lakes Millar and Eva completed the afternoon. 

The descent was made in good time and good cheer. 
Mount Revelstoke no longer appeared so forebod¬ 
ing to those who sat at a distance from the 
driver's seat. And the toasts and speeches 
around the campfire that night were sincere 
and cherished by the hardy group. 
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Group of Photographs by Pauline Praasterink, 
with one (the upper right) by James MacBride 

Upper left - Time out on trail to Asulkan Glacier 

Middle left - Typical trail through the dense woods to timberline 

Lower left - Summit of Mt. Revelstoke 

Typical Canadian National Park kitchen shelter, upper middle picture 

Center middle - Commissary at Williamson Lake, Revelstoke 

Lower middle - View from Glacier Crest Trail 

Upper right - Our commissary set-up on Illecillewaet River in 

Canada’s Glacier National Park 

Lower right - Greyhounds and trail hounds - Asulkan Pass 

































MT ABBOTT 

By: Oliver K.*hrlcin 


We had been advised: "In the Selkirks — 

when the sun shines, you climb like mad." So, 
with so much to do, so much to see and so little 
time to do it, we decided to take no chances and 
climb everyday, weather or no weather. 

And when we say CLIMB, we mean that every¬ 
body climbed — the minute you left camp, you 
started climbing — and by lunch time you had 
gained 5000 ft. That was our daily stint, and 
not many missed doing it. So. 

Wednesday, August 21, our first 
day in camp, 71 out of the 85,pulled 
out for the summit of Mt. Abbott — 
publicized as the vantage point from 
which all of the Selkirk National 
Park could be seen. And so it proved. 

Promptly after an early break¬ 
fast, the’long line of Sierrans 
wormed their way along an excep¬ 
tionally well-built trail, each 
member swinging an ice axe just 
to get the feel of it.With start¬ 
ling suddenness the trail started 
up — and in the Selkirks up means 
UP - UP without letup, a 1000 ft. 
to the mile, but beautiful all the 
way. Deep lush undergrowth to 
right and left, brilliant flowers, 
particularly brilliant for such 
deeply shaded sombre forests — AND 



is considfcpobl'J 



Art : Paulin*. Pr*aast*nnlc 


- Huckleberries, great big fat juicy ones at 
every step. Please pity the poor leader trying 
to keep a gang moving under such conditions. 

Suddenly we turned a comer on the shoulder 
and there lay the gem-like Marion Lake, spirey 
reflections and all - just like the pictures. 
Naturally everyone wanted to tarry• We had come 
up 2000 feet in gig time and besides, it was 
beautiful and "we wanted to take pictures." A 
jiandful left the main group here and went out to 

















the overlook point for the vertical view of the 
Illecillewaet Valley directly below and the 
whole serrated Hermit Range directly en face. 

The others pushed on and up, up and up,with 
the dense forest thinning out to permit tree- 
framed pictures of the typical Selkirk pyramidal 
peaks. At first it was bewildering, but then, 
under the tutelage of Don Woods who had climbed 
them all, we learned to tell needle-like Cheops, 
from the double triangles of Eagle and Uto and 
to differentiate between the two giants, the 
double-summitted Mt. MacDonald and the dominant 
massive of Sir Donald. 

A breathing spell came when we reached a 
long meadowed shoulder. The views from here (to 
say nothing of our legs and wind) called for a 
rest. So time was called for bruncheon and to 
snap pictures. One of these, which everyone 


must have taken, for it was one of 
those "once in a lifetime shots"sud¬ 
denly appeared: a blue patch unex¬ 
pectedly broke through, high up in 
the clouds — and there, as if sus¬ 
pended in the sky, hung the summits 
of the Swiss Peaks. 


On the crest a whole new vista 
opened up, almost close enough to 
slap us in the face — bold Bonney 
Peak, with its many summits and its 
dazzling, multi-crevassed glacier. 
We followed the knife-edged crest, 
sometimes rock climbing but all of 
the time tetering and balancing be- 
the sheer faces on each side, 
i^.until we reached the marker which 
announced the summit. 

Then and there we could relax (if height 
doesn't bother you) long enough to breath,look 
at the superlative scenery coming out of the 
clearing clouds, and to use up the film we had 
saved from the trail below. 


There was Sir Donald, almost two miles of 
sheer vertical rock ending in a cloud piercing 
point. Next to it lay quiet and alluring the 
expansive white neve of Illecillewaet Glacier 
and its cascading wave-upon-wave of shi mm ering 
ice that fell away down to the undulating pol¬ 
ished rocks below, a tapestry of Paisley color¬ 
ings. This we saw over the shoulder of Glacier 
Crest and immediately welled up the irresistible 
urge to take on next that Crest and see what lay 
beyond. 


Directly to the south of us lay the innc- 


A few moments and the mirage was 
gone, so Don decided to push on, but 
straight up the face of the summit 
cliff. Good, nice, solid rock climb¬ 
ing and a thrill for all but Simon 
and his 50 lbs. of movie camera. 
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cent looking Asulkan Glacier, soft and white, 
belying the hidden hazards we were to find there 
in a few days. And from there it looked like a 
simple jump to Mt. Leda and the double summits 
of Castor and Pollux. This impression was also 
to prove erroneous for our first try from that 
side ran us into a multiplicity of crevasses. 
But we got the twins on the second try. 


There, opposite us, standing out as a 
foreguard to the northern Selkirks stood 
Cheops, another pyramidal needle,with Balu 
Pass crossing its northern shoulder. And 
there goes another resolution that Balu was 
to be another must — and it too proved a 
worthwhile hike — or should we say climb. 




Swinging further to the west came the long 
twisting Lily Glacier .. -r. 

with its succession of 
ice falls and narrow 
snout. The southern 
panorama finished with 
Mt.Bonney and its gla¬ 
cier,both mountain and 
glacier the most ragged 
of them all. 


The clouds parted 
long enough for us to 
glimpse the seldom seen 
Dawson Range, in the 
gap above Asulkan Pass, 
and that certainly is 
rugged, deeply carved 
country, with river¬ 
like glaciers pouring 
down from a series of 
saw-toothed mountains, 
into a dark chasm-like 
valley. That one 
glimpse made us decide, 

come rain, snow or lightning, we'd make that 
trip to the Asulkan Glacier and climb to its 
top and look over the Pass at this fabulous 
Dawson country. 

The skies to the north had also cleared 
and there we beheld the jumble of peaks which 
fill the Northern Selkirks — so little known 
to men and but few of which have been climbed. 
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Peering from behind Cheops from west 
to east rose forth boldly against the grey¬ 
ing skies, UrsusMajor, 
Ursus Minor and Grizz- 
■•vrtu';h.y’v'.': ly Peak, all of about 

equal height. Then 
came, rising higher 
and higher Mt. Sift on 
and the mass of Roger 
Peak and fin ally the 
three summits of Swiss 
Peaks, which our boys 
were to get a few days 
later. 


We had indeed 
been fortunate that 
day and our "mad 
climbing" had re¬ 
warded us bountifully. 
We had seen all of 
the major mountains 
for which the Selkirks 
are famous and for 
which men travelled 
from the earth's ends 
to see. Even if we were to see no more, 
oiir trip would have been a success. But 
everyday was to be like this one and we 
were to enjoy more and more adventure and 
to come to closer grips with much of what 
we had seen that day from a distance. 
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MOUNTAINEER AND MOUNTAINS 
by Lynda R. Woods 


He, who 
Has seen 

The rosy blush of dawn 
Hit snowy mountain top, 

Has watched 

That blush creep down 

Along the sides, 

Push back the clouds. 

The fleecy, roseate clouds 

Beneath whose blankets lie 

The lesser peaks 

In jumbled disarray 

Assembled 

’round the base of 

Monarchs. 

He, who 

Has witnessed this 
Has seen the hand of God 
Create a day. 

He, who 

Has seen 

The Alpine Glow 

Strike snow-white lofty crests 

And hold them 

Silhouetted high 

Against the * ' 

Dimming evening sky 
He, who 
Has watched 

That soft ethereal glow 
Dissolve 

Into the soul of night 
Has seen the unseen 
Master Hand 

Turn out the light of day. 
Between these mists 
And shadowy veils 


There lies 
The day itself, 

The day 

Beloved of mountain folk 
A day in which 
To strive 

For lofty, high flung goals 
For crafty, skilled maneuvers 
Surmounting obstacles 
Well nigh impossible. 

A day 

To end sometimes 
With exultation 
"We have made it 
Sometimes 

With mingled satisfaction 
"Next time may GO." 

But always with assurance 

That the challenge was worthwhile 

The physical exertion 

Like the purging of the soul. 

For this they come 
These mountain folk. 

They come in throngs 
To camp. 

To tent 

Among the spicate trees 
Beside the rippling brook 
Or raging torrent 
To bask beneath the sun, 
Benificient end kindly, 

Which lifts 
Quite imperceptibly 
The snowy covers of retreating 
Spring 

Frorar off the blazing handiwork 
of Gardener Supreme. 


The meadow 

Now in beauteous perfection 
And color riotous 
Where yesterday was trackless 
white. 

They come 

To view once more 

This floral paradise 

Untouched by human hands 

A glorious display 

Of lavish 

Color nonchalance. 

For this they come 
Year after year 
For fifty years they come 
From many climes they come 
And many walks of life. 

And 

On the Sabbath morn 
Assemble in a circling dell 
To sing, and pray, and worship 
Each in his way. 

To hear the word_ 

Eternal like the mountains_ 

Fall from the lips of mortals 
Mortals 

Whose stay is transient 
But words 

Constant, true, uplifting 
Inspiring like the lofty peaks 
That point 

Eternally toward heaven 
To higher things 
And peace 
And God 


This poem was written to commemorate the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Alpine Club of Canada. Rededicated to the memory of their late 
President Major Rex Gibson — Mountaineer "par excellent" 
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These two photographs from James MacBride’s collection 
make a spectacular panorama of the northern peaks of the 
central Selkirks: 

Left: Cheops - with Balu Pass crossing at its rear 

Right: The Hermit Range, with Mts. Sifton, Rogers, 
the Swiss Peaks and Mt. Tupper 





























SWI 


PEAK 


On Thursday, August 22, 1957, eight of us 
left by Park Warden Henderson's truck to the 
beginning of the trail to the Hermit Hut, four 
miles along the abandoned railway grade. We 
were very grateful to lb? • Henderson for- this 
convenience, and to our nine volunteers who 
acted as Sherpas and Sherpani all the way to 
the hut. 

We started up the very steep three-mile 
trail and a little less than two hours reached 
the hut. The weather was good and promised a 
good day for the morrow. 

In return for the Sherpa service, the 
eight climbers staged a rock climbing school 
on" a splendid rocky cliff just above the hut. 
Much good climbing and rappelling was done. 


Several falls were skillfully arrested to the 
enjoyment and relief of the visitors. Two dif¬ 
ficult routes were unsuccessfully attempted by 
several, and finally completed by Doug and Dave. 

Our climbing party consisted of Lotte and 
Frank Kramer, Dotty and Dave Cudaback, Leon 
Wendt, and the two leaders, Jim Koontz and my¬ 
self . 

After a comfortable night and a good early 
breakfast, we started up the indistinct trail 
for the Swiss Peaks. I had climbed Mts. Rogers 
and Tupper in 1929, and had repeated Rogers last 
summer. Our route followed several valleys be¬ 
tween high quartzite ridges, and led from one 
valley to another by a steep climb over the in¬ 
tervening ridges. These valleys had been scoured 
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out by the glaciers in the ages past. 

Finally we climbed the smooth rose-colored 
quartzite rocks that led to the snout of the 
Swiss glacier. These rocks had been covered by 
the ice not too many years ago. We were soon 
traveling over the snow covered ice, with a few 
small crevasses to negotiate. We roped in two 
ropes and started for the broad couloir that 
leads to the Truda Peaks-Swiss Peaks col. It 
was steep climbing and we alternated the lead 
several times, although Jim continued kicking 
steps for the last half of the distance. 

At the col we sought spots that were shel¬ 
tered from the biting wind and atj> lunch. Our 
route then led up a fairly steep/iycky face, 
with many holds, to the summit of a small peak 
directly above the col. The traverse of this 
peak was short and provided good climbing, with 
two belay stances. A short, steep climb landed 
us on a second small peak, the descent of which 
entailed at the bottom a 15-foot traverse on 
very small holds. Fred led across this pitch, 
followed by Lotte, Leon and myself. Doug led 


the second rope, followed by Dave and Dotty. 
When halfway across. Dotty slipped but was 
caught by Jim’s belay from above. I quickly 
climbed down below her, cutting several steps 
in the icy snow. When I had a good spot and 
could hold her, Jim lowered her slowly to a 
point from which she could climb up to the 
others. 

From here we had a long climb unroped up 
easy rock to a narrow ridge to the summit. Soon 
all eight were on top of the Swiss Peak, ele¬ 
vation 10,515 feet, but the skies looked very 
threatening. We could look across to Fleming 
and Grant Peaks, the other main Swiss Peaks, 
each a little lower than our peak. Still far¬ 
ther was the long snow-covered ridge of Rogers 
Peak. It was now late afternoon, so we decided 
to descend to the Swiss-Fleming col and continue 
down the couloir. 

Our -slew of the immense glacier which 
covers the entire north side of Rogers Peak 
and drops into the valley below, was most spec¬ 
tacular. It was entirely covered with new 
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snow that had been falling during the past sev¬ 
eral weeks and was brilliant in its whiteness. 
Many deep crevasses and wonderfully seracked 
areas were visible. 

We had a mixed snow and rock descent to 
the col and a steep rocky dliff to negotiate 
below, in order to reach the head of the snow 
filled courloir. Much of the rock was very 
loose, and with eight persons to knock rocks 
on those below, it was a tricky maneuver.After 
what seemed like an endless period of time, 
but acutally only an hour, we reached the snow. 
I started kicking steps down the steep snow, 
so steep that we faced in all the way down. 
About midway the snow surface changed to ice 
and we were forced to the snow covered rocks 
at the right of the couloir. For another 200 
feet we had to pick our way cautiously. By 
now the storm had become severe and we were 
covered with snow. In fact, we looked like 
eight snow men groping our way down through 
steep snow. 

Once below the icy patch and again on 
kickable snow, we descended rapidly and were 


soon below the bergschrund and onto the nearly 
level lower snow slope. We now hurried on down 
to the rocks and descended to the stream coming 
from the glacier. It was almost dark and we 
were still perhaps an hour from the hut. But 
this stream valley was not the one we had come 
up earlier in the day. We had turned left in¬ 
stead of right, which became apparent after a 
short distance in the stream valley, so a halt 
was called to talk it over. 

It was now pitch dark and raining fairly 
steadily. Everyone was wet and uncomfortable. 

A vote was taken with a decision in favor of 
spending the night in a clump of trees nearby, 
to await dawn, which would come about five. 

We" barely just existed from 9 until 5 a long, 
cold, dreary, uncomfortable vigil. Fortunately 
it stopped raining about 9:30, but the next 7^ 
hours were plenty cold. We tried three times 
to build a fire but the wood was too wet.Some 
lay down to rest for short stretches, some sat 
down under trees that offered what shelter they 
could, several stood up and slapped their bod¬ 
ies and jumped up and down to try to keep warm. 

Vie had almost no food left from lunch, but no 
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one was hungry anyway. We were too miserable 
to eat. 

Daylight finally came and we went back up 
the -valley about \ mile and sure enough] there 
on a ridge was a tall rock cairn marking the 
way we should have gone the night before. In 
the darkness we could not see it. Soon we were 
back on our previous morning’s route,and in an 
hour we were back at the hut. 

We ate a little food and all went to bed 
and slept until about 1 P.M. We then got up, 
cooked a good lunch, made up our packs,cleaned 
the hut and went down to the road. This was 
the day we had planned to climb Mt. Tupper, 
9,229 feet, and a fine rock climb. But plans 
had to be altered because of the weather.Once 
on the road, we walked the remaining distance 
to camp and arrived just as the others were 
eating supper. We were a tired and hungry 
bunch, but were proud of having made a very 
satisfying climb. We were proud, even though 
we had committed the unpardonable sin of spend¬ 
ing a night out. 

TBBHBBBHBWBBBBHHHBHBHHHt 

Other climbs made during our stay weres 
Hts. Uto and Eagle by Wm. and Ben. Pope on 
August 17; Mt. Sir Donald climbed by Wm. and 
Ben. Fope on August 18; 1ft. Abbott climbed by 
most of the members on August 21; Ul members 
climbed Glacier Crest on August 22; 69 members 
explored Illecillewaet Glacier on August 23; 
h7 members climbed Asulkan Glacier to Asulkan 
Pass on August 25; 27 members traversed Balu' 

Pass and explored Nakimu Caves on August 27. 

On August 30, Don Woods and Leon Knopoff at¬ 
tempted the Mitre near Lake Louise. 

August 31, Castor and Pollux were climbed 
by Jim Kocntz, Bill Colvig and Ingolf Dahl. 
"The Asulkan Creek trail was left near the long 
terminal moraine and after crossing the creek 
we worked our way up to the right or north of 


the peaks. The lower glacier was crossed at 
the extreme north, close to the cirque cliff 
Wiich brought us to the col north of the two 
summits. Ropes were necessary on account of 
the crevasses. From there class 2 rock climb¬ 
ing took us to the two summits. Gn the return 
we followed a more direct route down the steep 
snow of the glacier threading our way betweai 


the crevasses." 
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MITRE CLIMB by LEON KNOPOFF - AUGUST 30 


Don and I followed the trail past the Cha¬ 
teau, with a swarm of tourists taking ou r pic¬ 
tures.local characters I guess with rope,ioe 

axe, beards, packs, boots, etc. Up the trail to 
the Teahouse of the Plane of 1h e Six Glaciers 
where a sign prohibited camping. We camped any¬ 
way. We visited the teahouse run by two nice 
French Canadian gals and sang Chevalier de la 
Table Ronde and Apres de ma Blonde over heft 
cocoa. Up at 5 A.M., use the teahouse kitchen 
for breakfast....this is luxury climbing. 


Our route crossed moraine after moraine on 
to Lefroy glacier, now covered with soft snow. 
Trudge on...Cross the schrund on a siow bridge 
and then the struggle begins. Almost immedi¬ 
ately above the schrund....soft snow on glare 
ice pitched steeply. 

9 A.M. forced to turn back...going, slow, 
terrain, bad. Cross the schrund again, stop for 
SIERRA CLUB SPECIAL.... JAli’n Snow..Oboyoboyoboy. 
The glacier creaks and groans under us...sounds 
like my ulcerous uncle after eating french fries. 

1ft. Victoria Glacier hangs over a sheer pre¬ 
cipice. As the glacier pushes forward, the ice 
breaks off with a tremendous CRAAAA-CK and 

AHB0000000M.the mushroom cloud at th e base. 

The route to Abbot Pass crosses right under the 
the avalanching snow through the aptly named 

"death trap." We arrived at Lake Louise just in 
time for our Greyhound Bus. 












Glacier 


by fa* Ayrg/eM/re ^ /eox /fnoooff 


A 5V I fan 


Forty of us started at the unseemly hour of 
7:00 a.m. for Asulkan Glacier. The rain held 
off as ve filed up the old Asulkan Valley trail, 
but clouds were hangng ominously on all the 
peaks. We pushed on along rapidly snatching 
huckleberries from the tangle of bushes that 
overgrew the trail. Occasionally we saw flow¬ 
ers, few but radiantly beautiful including an 
orchid? species unknown, a solitary columbine, 
primroses and self-heal. Oliver passed the word 
back to Doug Wendt to overlook the photographic 
potential of a towering waterfall, which Doug 
just does not do. 

Our route followed Asulkan Creek and one of 
its branches. To cross this turbulent branch, 
we had to rebuild a tumbled-down bridge. This 
brought us up onto the crest of the east lateral 
moraine, a curving narrow-edged ridge. Ahead of 
us rose a spectral pinnacle in the mist,high on 

the ridge suggesting a possible summit and an 
end to this phase of our climb. However, the 


"summit"proved to be a gendarme beckoning us on 
further up the ridge. Then overcast broke for 
a moment, a small blue patch in the mist dis¬ 
closed a distant peak, as if hung almost over¬ 
head in the clouds. It was an inspiring sight 
and lasted for moments only. "I was there, we 
were there....only yesterday,” yelled in chorus 
the climbers who just returned from the Swiss 
Peaks. Then the snout of the Asulkan Glacier 
emerged far below. The gaunt crags of the mor¬ 
ainal crest eventually appeared, where a "well 
ventilated” halt for lunch was made. 

A descent over the rocks brought us to the 
edge of the glacier, where we donned crampons 
and roped up into five parties led by Oliver,Don 
Bill Pope, A1 Caldwell and a visitor from the 
Stanford Alpine Club. The ascent led up a gentle 
slope traversing the glacier’s base, crossing 
via reliable snow-bridges, a series of crevasses 
of increasingly spectacular depths, the interiors 
of which reflected the emerald and turquoise ir- 
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ridescences. While ve were poised at the brink 
of one of the more impressive of these gaping 
maws Oliver initiated us into the mysteries of 
crevasses, without the necessity of making a 
field trip into the interior. Shapshots of the 
party with proboscis extended over space were 
taken, with Monsieur le Docteur van Herick,end- 
man on our rope, presiding at the light meter. 

The clouds lifted temporarily as ve resumed 
our way and the cries of a flock of Rosy Flinch¬ 
es exulted in the freedom of the high places. 

The route then followed a steeper slope at 
right angles to the traverse, crisscrossing in 
a maze of crevasses, which soon brought us to 
the summit of Asulkan Pass. There a new universe 
of chaotic peaks, glaciers and valleys—the Daw¬ 
son Range—assailed our senses with almost phy¬ 
sical impact. From the Pass, we caught glimpses 
between the gathering clouds of the glacier- 
plastered peaks including from left to right: 

Mt. Selwyn, Mt. Fox, Hassler Peak, Feuz Peak, 
Michel Peak, Donkin Peak. To the right and 
above us were: Leda, Castor, Pollux, Dome,Ram¬ 
part, Aftcn and Abbot. In that while wilderness 
there was a sense of oneness with nature. One 
of the experiential values of the mountains is 
the sense of creation of new worlds, sculptured 
into visible being by our own efforts. 

We arrived at the great vaulted berg— 
schrund dividing the glacier from the base of 
Mount Leda. Then came the great thrill of cross 
ing one of these fantastic architectural wonders 
......an ascending circular snow bridge between 

two yawning bottomless voids. 

As Leon Knopoff writes."Somewhere 

in here one ropeload of people got tied in(with 
a brief demonstration of tying the butterfly or 
middleman's knot) and down they they went.Others 
went high; others tried going straight down the 
face, ran into an ice slope, turned back toward 
the Pass, struck our old footsteps and ran for 
home in a snowfall. Back on to the rocks for a 


moment to take off crampons and then schussboom— 
in g down the middle of the tongue with its steep 
5 degree slope, clambering down the terminal 
rock-file." 

A thick snowstorm settled over us as we 
retreated from the glacier, encasing each of 
us in a coating of ice and snow, as the thin 
lines of roped explorers weaved their way down 
across the expanses of ice. They reminded one 
of the pictures shown of the men working their 
way through the antarctic snowstorms. 

PART II BY LEON KNOPOFF 

The second trip followed two days later by 
fifteen stalwarts. Three leaders: Al,Ben iope 
and Leon and what a change had taken place.This 
time the glacier was completely different, in 

character.no crevasses.no snow bridges. 

Timorously tying in, treading gingerly and pok¬ 
ing around for crevasses under the thin snow we 
started up. The odd thing we never found a cre¬ 
vasse. Poke as we might, we never stuck our 
ice axe through into nothing. We went straight 
up the Asulkan as though it was a highway. At 
the top, there was the big schrund and one other 
broad crevasse, but the general character was 
changed from the first trip. We all climbed to 
the top of the rock ridge separating us from 
the view of the Dawson group. We looked down 
into the deep Geikie Valley and across at Don¬ 
kin Pass. All was pure black and white. With 
the snow falling gently about us, there was no 
color but the peaks were still sharp and clear. 
Then down again with the rope leaders^ playing 
caboose on the downhill (as it should). This 
time ve ascended back to the moraine and had 
an easier descent to Base Camp^han two days 
earlier. ^ 
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fluth rings of a Minority 
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How H uckUbtrry Cobblers dto Bom 
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One evening - to be precise, the 2l*th of 
August, we were huddled in a tent, around a 
stove-piped campfire,listening to the drumming 
of the Canadian dew and to Oliver Kehrlein's 
plans for the next day. He had just announced 
that the hike would be up .the Asulkan Valley 
and on to the glaciers and neve above, and 
warned that it would be necessary to make an 
extremely early start. The only consolation 
gleaned was that he did not require participants 
to sleep in the commissary, as I can remember 
having been a requirement on other early climbs 
at previous base camps. Wouldn't we have been 
a batch of mudpies, if he had? An inquiring 
voice asked, "What if it is pouring like this 
tomorrow, Oliver?" To which our Spartan leader 
replied, "We will go anyway." 

Right then - maybe it was the rain - 

maybe it was just more early rising - your 
correspondent's spirits seemed to become com¬ 


pletely dampened; at least, any resolution to be 
up early weakened, and never did come to ful¬ 
fillment. When the cold, gray dawn broke, she 
went deeper into her warm sleeping bag. Not 
even the prospect of breakfast mattered too 
much, but there is always the fact that break¬ 
fast time is likewise the time for securing 
lunches; so reluctantly the mighty effort of 
arising.was undertaken and accomplished. 

It was not raining.' While we waved Good¬ 
bye to Oliver and his faithful followers,plans 
were formed for a second contingent up the 
Asulkan Valley - not dedicated to reaching the 
top of ANYTHING or breaking any records, but 
determined to enjoy the day as we found each 
hour of it or foot of the way. Jean and Frank 
Noel, Beth and Jim McBride, Ruth Patschowski, 
Pauline Praasterink, Margaret Lincoln, Becky 
Tuck, Carol and Charles Binkley, Mary and Cecil 
Tozier, Ruth Lynch, Jim Knight and Frank Cor- 
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belli .finally gathered around Frank Noel, as 
leader, and up the Valley we started* Such a 
nice meandering party] 1 J Time is made for 

slaves, so we let it go, go, go.on our 

many stops - but no stops were needed for any¬ 
one to catch up. Pauses were usually to point 
out and admire, to make photographs or movies, 
or to eat berries. 

The flowers that day were lovely, and the 
lighting on the fireweed brought out delicacy 
of color and design that you often miss when 
passed in a hurry. We saw columbine, paintbrush 
and many others on the trail. The waterfalls we 
had seen across the valley from Glacier Crest 
were much closer to us here, and our photogra¬ 
phers were urged to try to capture some of their 
beauty. The stream rushed madly past us,swollen 
by the recent rains 

We continued up the course of the Asulkan 
River, and climbed up over the lower talus 
slopes. Our leisurely progress had consumed 
most of the morning and it was now time for 
"interior decoration." We came upon a pleas¬ 
ant lunch spot where someone’s thoughtfulness 
had bequeathed a "billy can" for our use. We 
regretted that we did not have two boy scouts 
to rub together, but eventually produced a 
fire over which our billy was soon boiling. We 
were entertained during the rest period by the 
antics and inquisitiveness of a very industri¬ 
ous little coney, who displayed practically no 
fear of the human intruders. 

At this time a project was born. Mary To- -■ 
zier volunteered to concoct a huckleberry or 
blueberry cobbler for the entire camp, provided 
we secured the necessary berries. This seemed 
to promise to be fairly easy, in view of the la¬ 
den bushes we had seen along our way. 

After a sufficient rest from our strenuous 
endeavors, we decided we must go alittle higher. 
We negotiated what might pass for a bridge over 


the rushing torrent, and came to a division in 
the trail. We elected to turn to the left.This 
was not the trail taken by the hardy souls who 
had preceded us up trail, and gave little evi¬ 
dence of recent use. It was narrow, close to 
the edge of security, carpeted in soft moss and 
partly overgrown by brush, but it had one thing 
in common with al1 the other trails we had been 
on in this vicinity - and that was that it went 
UP right now. 

It wasn’t long before we found ourselves 
among the large rocks, in an impressive amphi¬ 
theater. Sitting there we could see where the 
ancient glaciers had carved out tremendous cir¬ 
ques all around us. We could see where the Asul- 
kan River made its first bid for life, draining 
out of a snowbank. The glaciers and vast snow- 
fields were above us with the valley below us, 
and the river hastening on to its destiny. A 
lovely Alpine flower garden covered one hillside 
not to be discouraged by icy or rocky surround¬ 
ings. Then a small animal made a flashing appear 
ance - opinions differ to whether it wa s a mar¬ 
ten, a weasel - or in richer imaginations,perhap 
mink, and before we had left we also saw its 
babies, winch mother was hastily removing. 

Eventually, and with a feeling of sadness, 
we left these magnificient slopes, to perform 
our part of the pact with Mari’-. Had you been 
there, you would have seen a very busy group, 
joined by Charlie Mors, seriously engaged in 
cheating the bears of their provisions. Into 
cups, lunch bags, and what had you, went the 
berries. We had accumulated three #10 cans of 
berries. 

We had a wonderful unhurried day, filled to 
the brim with enjoyment of good companions, the 
brief contact with our tiny wild neighbors, the 
singing voice of the stream, and all beauty be¬ 
fore our eyes. Many thanks to Frank Noel. AND 
FINALLY - ALL OF YOU - wasn't that cobbler 

GOOD? 


















Upper left - On the trail to Mt. Abbott 

Middle left - Kehrlein turns his back on Illecillewaet Glacier 
Lower left - Opening into ice grotto under Illecillewaet Glacier 
Upper middle - Sir Donald from shoulder of Mt. Abbott 
Lower center - Crevasse - and bergschrund on Asulkan Glacier 
Upper right - Illecillewaet Glacier 

Middle right - Storm clouds settle on us near bergschrund of 

Asulkan Glacier 


Oswe Lund 
Pauline Praasterink 
Pauline Praasterink 
James MacBride 
W illiam vanHerick 
Pauline Praasterink 

Norman vanHerick 


Lower right - Cramponing up icy terminal of Illecillewaet Glacier Pauline Praasterink 



















Ske+ch b\| 
Margaret Lincoln 


by Charles Binkley and Saki Amemiya 


OKI AMD UMDER 

Illecilewaet Glacier, 




About 6h of us set out at 9:00 a.m. Kehr- 
lein Standard Time, to arable to the Illecille- 
■waet lateral moraine, ramble along the -moraine, 
then scramble up the rocks to the glacier and 
over its surface. Spirits were high. It was 
to be the first glacial expedition for many of 
us. We were equipped with ice axes, crampons, 
lunches, cameras and RAIN GEAR. 

The trail was pleasant through the typical 
"near rain forest" of the watered valleys in 
the Selkirks. We passed through the normal 
climax growth, then to a transient plant zone. 
This was succeeded by a growth of small hemlock 

seedlings and nearer the stream bed a dense 
undergrowth of mountain ash. This zone, no 


doubt, resulted from recent recession of the 
glacier which ended, but not sharply at the 
lateral moraine. 

Suddenly the soft, easy trail was no more 
and we found ourselves scrambling in loose rock 
along the east slope of the moraine into the 
polished glacial "roches moutonnees," left 
clean by the rapidly receding glacier. Just 
as we would get ourselves perched on a pie- 
carious spot on a rock, we would hear the 
clarion call, "Hold it, everybody, PLEASE l 
Stay where you are J" We were thus providing 
colorful foreground for Oliver's picture spec¬ 
taculars. 
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Oar route depended on a sound choice of 
alternative watered ways between the rocks as 
we pushed upwards and onwards. Some of the 

cliffs we scrambled over were difficult - 

but the lure of the glacier encouraged us on. 

We went up east of the red rock ridges, but 
never far from them. 

When we got to the top onto a flattened 
clean rock area with a pleasant small glacial 
lake, we found we had come up by the best route 
after all. Here close to the glacier we ate 
our lunch and planned our assault onto the ice. 

We explored a beautiful blue grotto, an 
ice cave underneath the tip of the glacier's 
terminus. It was a spectacular sight of many 
shades of blue as we entered into it through 
a light curtain of falling water. We looked 
up hugh crevasses and peculiar ice formations. 
It was wet and cold. The luminescent blue- 
green underneath the ice matched Louise van 
Herick's aqua-green hat. 

Finally we were to step foot on the gla¬ 
cier itself. Crampons were excitedly pulled 
out of the packs and strapped on our boots. 

We tested them for security and set out to 
practice walking on the ice. The novices 
eagerly scrambled on to the ice, hacking steps 
just to be hacking. Three roped groups were 
then made up. With Bill van Herick taking the 
lead rope and Oliver Kehrlein the last, a long 
line of U7 hikers threaded their way in a wide 
loop up the glacier. Steps were cut, crevasses 
were peered into, and after an hour of explor¬ 
ing on the glacier we returned to the rocks. We 
had successfully experienced the glacier and 
our appetites were whetted for mare and bigger 
glaciers. 


This had been the first use of crampons 
for many of us. The sense of security they 
gave us on the ice was a surprise and a de¬ 
light. The excellence of the design of both 
ice axe and crampons for security on a glacier 
was evident to all whether vie dug steps and 
practiced falls, or only walked along in a 
rope line. This sense of security can deceive 
one as Ernest Feuz, the famous Swiss guide, 
explained to us at campfire. He told of a 
group of climbers who, near Banff, lost their 
lives when they counted on crampons to hold 
them on a glacier freshly covered with snow. 
VJith his keen sense for mountain safely, he 
said, "To go on such a place was bad. It vias 
not an accident. It was suicide." 

The threatening skies no longer threatened 
they were letting go. So we were urged to get 
off the polished, slippery rocks quickly but 
carefully. Rock scrambling down had to be done 
cautiously all the way to the point where the 
trail crosses the moraine. Wet, tired and hun¬ 
gry vie reached camp between six and seven 
o'clock each of us feeling we had really accom¬ 
plished a good day with some wonderful exper¬ 
iences not to be forgotten. 

The Illecillewaet Glacier, we learned is 
under study by a Michigan State University 
graduate student. He and his two companions 
set up their camp for the summer high and near 
the glacier. For most of us Sierra Base Cam¬ 
pers this type of camping was a little too 
rugged. We preferred a nearby stream, soft 
meadows, tall trees and of course our faith- 
full cook, A1 Caldwell. Just packing a days 
necessities of lunch, ice equipment, etc. to 
the glacier *rere enough for us. 
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"Who's going to hike to Balu Pass, our last along the old railway right-of-way over Rogers 

group hike in the Selkirks before breaking camp?" Pass to a construction camp,a distance of about 

asked Oliver. About 35 showed up on Tuesday four miles. You may be interested to know that 

morning, August 2?. Leaving camp near Glacier the new trans-Canada Highway is under construc- 

Station, elevation 3,817 ft., we had before us tion here which will start from Revelstofee and 

a comparatively easy hike to reach Balu (Bear) end at Golden. Corrpletion date is I960. We 

Pass, elevation 6,691 ft. We hiked northerly watched them clearing the bushes and burning the 
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trees in a wide swatch along the right-of-way. 

At the construction camp, we turned west 
and started an easy climb along Bear Creek. Be¬ 
long everyone was snatching huckleberries along 
the trail, and soon we were stopping here and 
there for luscious mouthfuls. A huckleberry 
derby got started, and Robert van Herick was 
easily the winner. What with stopping for ber¬ 
ries and taking pictures, some of us had our 
doubts whether we were going to make Balu Pass. 

There was good reason for wanting to take 
pictures with majestic snow-covered mountains, 
directly overhead to the north Mt. Tupper, 
across the valley Mt. MacDonald, and far into 
the distance the ’’Prairie Hills," all under a 
varied gray cloudy sky with occasional glimpses 
of blue sky and sunshine. As we hiked higher, 
we came across talus slides and saw a few mar¬ 
mots. To the right were Grizzly Mountain, 
9,071 ft.; Ursus Minor, 9,037; Ursus Major, 
8,9^8; and to the left Mt. Cheops, 3,516 ft., 
all with a fresh coating of snow on the ledges. 



ftt Tapper Royers Pass MacDonald 


On the switchbacks nearing the top of the 
pass, the snow which had fallen a couple of days 
before still covered the ground and it wasn’t 
long before some of the kids (?) started a snow¬ 
ball fight. About one o’clock we reached the 
top of the pass and naturally there was the usual 
snap, snap, snapping of spectacular scenery. Now 
we could see far to the southeast,Illecillewaet, 
Bonney and Lily glaciers. We viewed this mag¬ 
nificent scenery while eating lunch and shortly 
after started down the other side, although not 
windy, it was getting a bit chilly. The trail 
led through an area where are situated Goat Falls, 
Bear Falls, Douglas Falls, Whistler Falls and 
Gopher Falls. Some were visible from the trail. 

As we hiked on, the rushing stream disap¬ 
peared underground twenty and thirty feet below 
the surface, and we came across caves with aban¬ 
doned concrete steps leading into them. With 
further exploring we approached the Hakimu Caves 
and the more adventurous souls with flashlights 
ventured in. The roaring sounds of the whirling 
river echoeing throughout the various caverns 
were quite unnerving as we made our way into 
this total darkness. The old wooden steps and 
the planked watersoaked bridges reinforced with 
cables were fairly well in tact — at least we 
hoped they were, as we didn't want to plunge 
suddenly into this dark frothing icy unknown. 

At one time there were two or three buildings 
in this vicinity and a road leading to Glacier 
Station for tourists. 

This time of the afternoon, the sunshine 
was highlighting the glaciers and snowcap s on 
the distant mountaintops and realized then we 
still had quite a distance back. With a song 
on our lips we set a good pace and arrived in 
camp before dark. It was another full day of 
fun, unsurpassable scenery, berry feasting and 
interesting cave explorations in the SelkirksJ 
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Extra Dividend^ LalCe OHara 


by Eva Clayton. 


Friday, August 30, morning 
came early at Moraine Lake where 
we were awakened for a six o' 
clock breakfast. Talk consisted 
chiefly of the bear which had 
made the rounds of the camp dur¬ 
ing the night. After a short 
motor trip to Wapta Lake, we 
were ready to start our hike to 
Lake O'Hara which followed a 
road for official cars only. 

The day was crisp making 
for invigorating hiking. Ice 
covered the puddles and clouds 
made a pretty back-drop for the 
mountains. Everyone kept a 
sharp lookout for moose and 
some of the party reported see¬ 
ing one with her calf. After 
seven easy miles, we were re¬ 
warded with Lake O'Hara in a 
beautiful setting of snow-cov¬ 
ered peaks. Here and there 
along theshores were jagged 
peninsulas overgrown with 
spirey conifers silhouetted 
against the deep blue waters 
of the lake. Here too, we 
saw the reverse side of Mt. 
Victoria which holds everyone 
spellb ound at Lake Louise, 
but at closer quarters were 
even more beautiful with its 
falls of the Seven Veils. 



To the north rose sharply 
the V&waxy Peaksj to the east 
snow-encrusted cliffs of Mts. 
Lefroy, Yukmess and Hungabee 
(the latter not having been 
climbed in several years). 

Some spent their time eat¬ 
ing their lunch and absorbing 
the surrounding beauty. Others 
hiked around the -lake to the 
Crystal Cave and to the top of 
the falls. It is reported that 
one member tarried behind for a 
swim in the icy lake. We were 
all back to the cars and bus by 
three o'clock. This was the 
place for farewells for some 
of our Base Campers as our won¬ 
derful summer cuting was slowly 
coming to an official end. 

The bus made a stop at 
Lake Louise to pick up our two 
mountain climbers,Leon Knopoff 
and Don Woods. In the swanky 
setting of the Lake Louise Cha¬ 
teau, they made a very pictur¬ 
esque contrast in their glacial 
attire,.....beards included and 
immediately became the center of 
attention. Cameras clicked left 
and right taking pictures of thee 
two Sierran characters with the 
famous Victoria Glacier in the 
background. 

























From here the bus went to the train depot 
where we saw four more of our members off. Then 
our bus nosed homeward too carrying a load still 
slightly damp from the many days of rain, but 
bubbling over with experiences to share -with the 
folks back home. 
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THE SONG OF THE SEVEN SISTERS 

Long, long ago, when the world was very 
young, a group of dryads and naiads asked Mother 
Nature to give them a playground that would be 
indisputably their own. They begged for a dis¬ 
tant and secret place free from the intrusion 
of giants and titans and satyrs, and so, with her 
finger on her lips. Mother Nature led them to a 
mile-long jewel, nearly seven thousand feet above 
the sea, and hidden partly by the copper skirts 
of Wiwaxy, partly by the towering ramparts of 
Lefroy, and partly by a fortress of trees stand¬ 
ing so close together that the sun is defeated 


when he tries to throw a blanket over its shim¬ 
mering surface. 

Blue as a sapphire, green as a peacock's 
tail-feathers, amethyst and rose, this little 
lake v?as the playground of fairy-folk for many 
a long year. Then, one day, a curious two-legged 
creature who had lost his horns and tail along 
with his immortality strayed into the hidden 
garden. Following him there came a soft-tread¬ 
ing, fleet-footed Indian, and later a trapper 
or two. It was terrible when, for the first 
time, the fairy-folk heard a gun fired at one 
of their gentle companions. In a panic, they 
fled to the far end of the lake, and besought 
protection of the Giant Lefroy. And the be¬ 
nign old rocks gathered them in a sheltering 
embrace—and there they are today, the Seven 
Sisters Waterfall, mingling their tears in an 
agony of bereavement over their lost paradise. 
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by AlAY DORN/N 


Perfect weather for 
photography greeted us the 
morning of Wednesday, August 
28th] Brilliant sun - every 
blade of grass sharply defined — 
great, rolling cumulus clouds back 
the mountains] But to the twenty- 
seven Selkirk Base Campers who had de¬ 
cided to accompany the bus on its trip 
around the Big Bend of the Columbia to Banff, 
such glory was only a tantalizing frustration, 
for there were tents to be struck and dried in 
the sun so they would not mildew on the way 
home. Ground cloths, ponchos, and sleeping 
bags to oe spread on bushes and every available 
bit of open ground; all the odds and ends of 
ten days of camping to be gathered together; 
and tent sites carefully checked (a Sierran 
never leaves evidence of his passing]) All this 
to be done, with dunnage rolled and ready at 
the edge of the meadow by eleven o’clock, when 
Park Warden Henderson would pick it up in his 
truck and take it to Glacier Statical. 


ART by Daisy Jo wv sow 


another day or two, and then the pleasant mile 
and -a half hike down to the railroad, stopping 
on the way for one more mouthful of huckleber¬ 
ries; one last raspberry; to wave farewell to 
the men on the bulldozers chawing away on the 
great gash being cut through the forest in the 
name of progress; and to salute Sir Donald,now 
drawing his afternoon cloak of cloud about his 
shoulders. 

Promptly at 3*05 the handsome Canadian 
Pacific Mountaaneer roared out of the Connaught 
Tunnel and slid to a stop before the station 
looking disdainfully down its shining steel 
length upon us. Conscious of our wild hair, 
worn, weathered clothing and muddy boots, we 
seized ice axes and crampons, and mounted the 
two cars of somewhat ancient vintage immedi¬ 
ately behind the panting Diesels, whicn were 
indicated as ours. On our journey up the IHe- 
cillewaet Valley from Revelstoke ten days bdbre 
we had been able to see little but the rain- 
whipped forest beside the track. Now, in the 
clear sunlight, we particularly enjoyed the spec 
tacular glimpses of the great, snowy peaks which 
appeared around every curve, up each side canyon 
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After the final lunch xn camp, there came 
the good-byes to those who were staying for 














Clattering off the train at Revelstoke, we 
vere met by Curt Renslow resplendent in clean, 
freshly-ironed outfit, Adolf and Helen Meyer, 
who with their two boys, Pete and Chuck, and 
Rene Chouteau and Mike Ferro, had come down the 
afternoon before. Shining discreetly in the 
background stood our bus, an object of admira¬ 
tion to the Revelstoke urchins, who had never 
seen such a huge, stream—lined affair. Ten of 
us feeling we could not face civilization with¬ 
out a proper bath, shampoo and change of cloth¬ 
ing, had made reservations ahead at Revelstoke 
hotels for the night. Stopping only to see our 
dunnage bags safely off the train and onto the 
bus, we picked up our knapsacks and made off 
across the tracks, followed by a parting shout 
from Curt to be ready at the corner of the King 
Edward Hotel at six o'clock the next morning. 


From now on each day's diary opened with 
the ringing refrain — "Up at dawnThursday 
morning, we tiptoed across the King Edward's 
lobby before the sun had risen over Mt. Begbie 
to find Curt and the bus already waiting. The 
others came hurrying from nearby hotels, and 
soon we were rolling cut of town to the Big Bend 
Auto Camp where we found the seventeen hardy 
souls who were supposed to be camping out,sleep¬ 
ily emerging from far more modern motel cabins 
than the rooms which we had occupied in Revel¬ 
stoke '. Ve heard they had a hilarious song fest 
led by Linda Woods and Frank Corbelli during 
dinner the night before. Coffee, oatmeal with 
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raisins and cinnamon toast were already cooking 
on the commissary gasoline stove, and within the 
hour we were on our way up the Big Bend Highway. 


An early morning fog lay close upon the 


river, but as the road twisted and climbed to 
higher ground, vistas of glacial peaks and snowy 
ranges brought exclamations of delight from the 
photographers. They fell on deaf ears, however, 
for with Oliver still at Glacier superintending 
the final break-up of camp, Curt was in charge 
of the bus. To Curt the trip represented a long 
one hundred and ninety-three miles .to Golden 
over a not too wide, curving mountain road, full 
of chuck holes from the spring rains. Then 
another ninety-four miles of climbing up one 
side of the Rockies, and down the other through 
the Kicking Horse Pass to Banff, where Oliver 
and the rest of the camp would be arriving by 
train in mid—afternoon. So time was of the es¬ 
sence and photographic stops were out'. 

Steadily we whipped around the curves, 
picked up speed when we could on the brief 
straight stretches, and successfully overrode 
the chuck holes — all but one'. Suddenly, and 
without warning, in startled unision we rose 
toward the ceiling, while Curt, clinging to the 
wheel with both hands, seemed to be about to be 
taking a vault over it, as empty space appeared 
beneath him. A clatter and crash from the rear 
of the bus disclosed that Helen Pope and Linda 
Woods had been about to prepare some sandwiches 
for lunch - now those who preferred jam or peanut 
butter would have to do without 

At Lake Kinbasket, the great gorge of the 
Columbia fell behind, and a glorious expanse of 
blue water framed by the glaciers of the Adament 
Range flashed into view. But the photographers 
chorus of joy died to moans as the bus rolled on 
relentlessly down the wide valley of farm land 
which had taken the place of canyon and forest. 
Then the homes appeared of the famous Swiss 
guides of whom we had heard in camp, and we 
drew to a stop at the railroad station of Golden 
to find familiar faces smiling up at us. The 
van Hericks, the MacBrides, the Toziers and the 
Noels had come to Glacier from Golden instead of 
Revelstoke, and had returned by train this morn- 

















iiig to pick up their cars. 

Though we had reached Golden on schedule, 
the pull over the Rockies still lay ahead of us, 
and also the possibility our large Greyhound 
might not be able to cross an old bridge over 
the Kicking Horse River, in which case we would 
have to detour many miles by way of Radium Hot 
Springs to get to Banff. So greetings and fare¬ 
wells were brief, and we turned from the valley 
of the Columbia to follow the canyon of the Kick¬ 
ing Horse River to the Continental Divide. 

A splendid, smooth, newly constructed high¬ 
way greeted us and we purred merrily up the grade. 

At last the much discussed bridge came in sight, 
a narrow, wooden span looking frail and rickety 
alongside the massive steel structure under con¬ 
struction beside it. However, it appeared the 
strength of the bridge was not so much in ques¬ 
tion, as the position of a steel beam of the new 
bridge which cut across the entrance to the wooden 
bridge at an angle which might just block the pas- 
safe of our tall bus. 

Bidding us sternly to stay where we were. 

Curt parked on a turn-out and hurried to the 
bridge. Soon he was back to measure with out¬ 
stretched arm the height of the bus on the left 
hand side. Oh-oh, just a little too much! Then 
someone had the bright idea that if all the pas¬ 
sengers were to sit on the left side, the cont- 
pression of the springs might lower the height of 
the bus sufficiently. It was tried. The bus 
"dunked" a satisfying amount. "Everybody stay 
over on that side now," and we crept forward. 
Cautiously we made the turn onto the bridge.All 
construction was suspended, and there was the 
feeling that even the bridge was holding its 
breath! Tne turn from the road to the bridge was 
short, and a shout from outside warned that we 
were going to scrape on the right side. Slowly 
we backed and straightened a bit, then crept for¬ 
ward again. Our ears strained to catch the faint¬ 
est sound of a scratch from above. Then hurray, 
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we were under and free - out not out of the 
woods yet, for there was an almost right angle 
turn off the bridge up a steep pitch, and the 
bridge was narrow and our bus was long] But 
Curt had not piloted planes all through thew ar 
for nothing. Down throttle and a quick twist of 
the wheel at just the right moment, and we were 
on the highway safe and sound. Cheers for Curt! 

Quiet and a sense of relaxation settled 
over the bus, for we had made excellent time 
and the roughest part of the trip was over.But 
we did not sit back long, for as we climbed to¬ 
ward the pass, a train p peared on tie track 
which followed the river far below. A train 
going our way, and from the windows of one of 
the cars frantically waving arms and a familiar 
red hat. "It's our gang. Look!" "Well, whadda 
ya know!" It was good to know where they were, 
for now we could see we would make it easily 
into Banff before they did, since "they would have 
to climb the pass more slowly. 

At Banff, we exchanged stares with the 
expensively dressed tourists gathering for one 
tour and another, and it was an open question 
as to which group was the more amused. With 
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the arrival of the train, camp equipment was 
hustled onto the bus as we had to return some 
twenty miles to Lake Louise Station, and then 










follow eight miles of mountain road into Moraine 
Lake where we were to spend the night. The gear 
stowed, we piled into the bus, Oliver counted 
noses carefully, and we were off to a quickie 
tour of Banff and its famous chateau for the 
benefit of those to whom the country was new. 

Then back to the highway and north to Lake Lou- - 
ise Station with the late afternoon sun high¬ 
lighting the heavy clouds which dramatically 
outlined the majestic peaks of the Bow River 
Valley. 

Then we were off to snatch a glimpse of 
Lake Louise itself before dark. But by this 
time, the clouds were closing in as though they 
meant business, and Lake Louise while still mag¬ 
nificent to the eye, had lost the light and 
color necessary for a good photograph. Vie were 
about to turn away when a shout swung us around 
to see Don Woods and Leon Knopoff striding to¬ 
ward us laden with packs and climbing equipment. 
They had come in the day before hoping to climb 
the Mitre, but ice and storm had combined to de¬ 
feat them. 

At Moraine Lake commissary got underway at 
once in one of the roofed kitchen areas of the 
camp ground. Dinner eaten, campfire was a brief 
affair around the kitchen fire where Oliver out¬ 
lined the next day’s trip to Lake O'Hara. 

The first streaks of light Friday morning 
found us c eeping cringingly from warn sleeping 
bags to face a widespread frost. The speed with 
which dunnage was rolled and breakfast eaten 
showed we were as anxious to gain the warmth 
and protection of the bus. 

Following the schedule outlined by Oliver 
the night before, we backtracked some ten miles 
along the Kicking Horse Highway, recrossing the 
Continental Divide to VJapta Lake, where the bus 
parked, and most of the group started immedi¬ 
ately on an eight-mile hike up Cataract Brook 
to Lake O'Hara^ considered by Oliver to be the 
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gem of all the lakes in the area. Since the bus 
was due to leave VJapta Lake at three o'clock that 
afternoon for the run to Camp McLeod near the Ra¬ 
dium Hot Springs, where we were to spend the 
night, those who elected to see Lake O'Hara were 
faced with the necessity of making the eight-mile 
return trek without dawdling. This was more than 
the less strenuously inclined cared to undertake, 
so they followed in the wake of the eager beavers 
only far enough to get views of Mt. Victoria and 
ahd peaks about Lake O'Hara, and then returned 
leisurely to the bus. Curt, meanwhile, had un¬ 
limbered his fishing tackle, and could be seen 
casting at the far end of VJapta Lake. 

By two-thirty, the O'Hara-ites began to as¬ 
semble at the bus looking rather weary, but en¬ 
thusiastic over what they had seen. V/ith the 
arrival of Oliver, who had "swept the trail" the 
idling engine of the bus roared into high and we 
were off. 

Crossing the "Great Divide" for the third 
time, we stopped at Lake Louise Station to say 
goodbye to Rebecca Tuck and Bob Kiilerby who 
were taking the train to Vancouver, and then 
swung south along the Banff Highway to Mt. Eisen¬ 
hower, some sixteen miles below. Here ve turned 
southwest along the highway to the Radium Hot 
Springs, crossing the Rockies at Vermillion Pass, 
and entering the drainage basin of the Varmillicn 
River. Although the wide valley which we followed 
was rimmed on either side with mountains, the snow 
peaks were few, and finally disappeared, while the 
character of the forest also changed, pines and a 
scattering of oaks taking the place of the firs, 
cedars and hemlocks of the higher elevations.High¬ 
way construction slowed us at tirnes, but the sun 
was still a few minutes above the horizon when we 
pulled up at C a mp McLeod. This forest camp lay 
beside the highway in an open meadow through which 
a small stream meandered at some distance from two 
roofed-over concrete cooking areas. 

The open meadow which had seemed sc warm the 





















night before, vore a different aspect in the 
light of early dawn. Heavy frost lay thickly 
over the grassj tarps were stiff and difficult 
to handle; a quarter of an inch of ice covered 
the water in wash basins. Hands were soon as 
stiff as the tarps, and rolling dunnage became 
a painful business. Thankful for the roof over 
the stove area, we crowded around the fire for 
our last meal on commissary. 

Many high points stood in store along the 
route today l As ve climbed the Sinclair Pass at 
the southern end of the valley which we had been 
following, a rising vista of snow covered peaks 
proved to be our old friends, the Sel ki rks. At 
their foot glistened the Columbia River,more slen¬ 
der now than we remembered her for she was just 
starting out on her long journey to the Pacific 
from her source in the Columbia Lake. A mil e 
beyond the lake, though the land looked level, 
and the eye could not detect the change in ele¬ 
vation, we vrere surprised to meet a newer friend, 
the Kootenay River. The Kootenay flowing south, 
as the Columbia flowed north, circled the Selkirks 
in its turn, making the range almost an island, 
except for the mile between the two rivers. 

At mid-morning, another surpirse appeared 
in the shape of an attractive, little, roadside 
gift shop, where we manged to get rid of such 
Canadian money as we had left. Though fairly 
overwhelmed by the sudden influx of forty people 
into her quiet shop, the owner kept her head 
admirably, and somehow managed to find each per¬ 
son the native Indian sweater, or scarf, or 
carved wooden bird which represented Canada to 
him. 

Hardly had we finished stowing our purchases 
carefully away when the sight of the Stars and 
Strips snapping in the wind beyond the Canadian 
ensign at Kingsport had us burrowing into knap¬ 
sacks and luggage for the all important documents 

which would prove our right to enter our own 
United States. 
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Thirty miles over the border into Idaho, 
we said goodbye to the Kootenay, as it turned 
back toward Canada at Bonner's Ferry. Then, 
skirting the end of Lake Pend Oreille, we set 
our sights for Spokane, where two displaced 
Sierrans and Base Cgmpers, Judy and Bob Rowe 
had arranged a welcoming dinner for us at 
"Mary's Place." Steak and chicken v T ith all the 
fixings had that especially delightful taste 
that the first good meal has after weeks of 
camp fare, varied and well—cooked though that 
may be, and listening to the laughter and chat¬ 
ter which arose, one would think ve had not seen 
each other for months. 

Camp that night was to have been at a small 
lake near Sprague, a few miles below Spokane.At 
eleven o'clock when it was evident that in the 
darkness the turn-off had been missed, an oppor¬ 
tunity to park the bus off the highway was seized, 
and sleeping bags were unrolled then and there. 

The consciousness of being exposed to the 
pititless publicity of the highway brought about 
the breaking of the camp with the first sugges¬ 
tions of light in the east. Then came the ques¬ 
tion of where to find a breakfast. It was not 
only extremely early in the morning, but Sunday 
to boot'."Not even a mouse" was stirring in the 
first smal1 town encountered, but ten miles 
further on, a roadside cafe on the edge of the 











town of Connell, Washington, rose nobly to the 
occasion of serving forty ravenous people a fine 
breakfast in a minimum of time. 

As if to prove her title of "mighty" was no 
fluke, the Columbia reappeared again, broad and 
stately now, after her junction with that other 
historic fur traders’ river, the Snake.Crossing 
to the south, or Oregon side, the highway tra¬ 
veled west beside the river to Merryhill, where 
the Columbia had first been greeted on the north¬ 
ward trip, and where she was now bid goodbye. 

Early afternoon brought the welcome sight 
of the Pilot Butte Inn at Bend, Oregon, whose 
smorgasborg had been sampled on the northward 
trip and remembered with pleasure. Refreshed 
the group settled down in anticipation of the 
afternoon’s run to California with camp at the 
base of Mt. Shasta. 

Six miles outside of Bend, the long suffer¬ 
ing bus could take it no longer'. Slowly it lost 
speed and finally stopped. A passing motorist 
offered to take word to Bend. In anticipation 


of the quick arrival of a substitute bus, the 
dunnage was unloaded and piled beside the road. 

The afternoon wore on. The sunlight began to 
fade. No bus arrived, but a helpful highway 
policeman obtained the news that it v T as on its 
way from Klamath Falls, one hundred eighty-three 
miles south. He then transported Helen Pope and 
Tena Catena back and forth to Bend to purchase 
some food. At a simple candlelight ceremony, 
bread, cheese and soup never tasted better.Nine 
o’clock brought the new bus and at midnight camp 
was made at the foot of Mount Shasta as scheduled. 

The pre-sunrise alpine glow on the snows of 
Shasta had barely faded before the final day's 
trip was underway. A hearty breakfast was en¬ 
joyed by pre-arrangement at the Dunsmuir Hotel, 
and then a steady pace was set to get home, if 
possible, before getting caught in the returning 
traffic crush of the long Labor Day week-end. A 
brief stop to purchase fruit at a stand outside 
Vacaville sufficed for lunch, and 3:30 found the 
Berkeley crew waving goodbye as the bus headed 
for the Bay Bridge and home. 
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FLOWERING PLANTS OF THE SELKIRKS 

COMPILED BY LINDA WOODS 

♦ ♦•a-***-****-******##**** * # #*■***•*■** # -«- * 


Oval-leaved alum root 
Western Anemone 
Alpine Arnica 

Heart-leaved Arnica 
Purple aster 
Baneberry 1 
Mountain Bearberry 2 
Bedstraw 
Blueberry 
Elue-eyed Mary 3 
Brown-eyed Susan 
Clintonia 
Western Columbine 
Cow Parsnip 
Curly Dock 


Heuchera ovalifolia 

Anemone occidentalis 

Arnica alpina 

M cordifolia 

A?ter sp. 

Actaea arguta 

Arctostaphylos erythro ' 
carpa 

Galium boreale 
Vaccinium occidentale 
* Colllnsia parviflora 
Gaillardia aristata 
Clintonia uniflora 
Aquilegia foriaosa 
Heracleum lanatum 


Dryas 

Red Elderberiy 
Tall White Eriogonum 
False Solomon’s Seal 
Fireweed 

Alpine Fireweed 
Broadleaved Fireweed 
Wild Flax 

Mountain Forget-me-not 
Blue Fleabane 

Golden Fleabane 5 
Canada Goldenrod 
Field Goldenrod 
Grass of Parnassus 
Red Heather 
White Heather 
Mountain Heliotrope 


Dryas octapetala 
Sambucus racemosa 
Eriogonum subalpinum 
Smilacina amplexicaulis 
Epilobium angustifolium 
n alpina 

n latifolium 

Linum Lewisii 
Myosotis alpestris 
Srigeron acxis 
Erigeron aurens 
Solidago Canadensis 
” decumbens 

Parnassia fimbriata 
Bryanthus Breweri 
Cassiope mertensiana 
Valeriana sitchensis 


Rumex crispus 

Devil’s Club Oplopanax horridus 

Canadian Dogwood Bunchberry Comus Canadensis 
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False Hellebore 


Veratrum viride 


Horsetail 

Huckleberry 

Mountain Larkspur 

Mountain Marsh Marigold 

Moss Campion 

Long-bracted Orchid 

Pasque Flower 

Bi-color Paintbrush 

Indian Paintbrush 

Pearly Everlasting 

Prince's Pine 

Broad-leaved plantain 

Red-flowered Pyrola 

Creeping raspberry 6 
(Red Dewberry) 

White Rein Orchis 

White Rhododendron 

Salmon Berry 


Equisetum laevigatum 
Vaccinium sp. 

Delphinium Kenziesii 
Caltha leplosepala 
Silene acaulis 
Habenaria bracteata 
Anemone potens Nuttaliana 
Castilleja sp. 

Castilleja Miniata 
Anaphalis margaritacea 
Chimphila umbellata 
Plantago sp. 

Pyrola sp. 

Rubus pedatus 
Habenaria borealis 
Rhododendron albiflorum 
Rubus spectabilis 


Red Saxifrage 

Saxifraga Lyallii 

Star Saxifrage 

Saxifraga sp. 

Tolmie's Saxifrage 

" Tolmii 

Sedge 

Carex sp. 

Shepherd's Purse 

Capsella procumbens 

Single Delight 

Moneses uniflora 

Snow Buttercup 

Ranunculus Escholtzii 

Snow Idly 

Erythronium grandiflora 

Mountain Sorrel 

Olyria digyna 

Speedwell 

Veronica alpina var. 

Wild Strawberry 

Fragana glauca 

Thimble Berry 

Rubus parviflorus 

Yarrow 

Achillea lanulosa 

Twinberry 

Lonicera ebractulata 

Bog Wintergreen 

Pyrola asarifolia 

Green " 

" chlorantha 

One-sided " 

" Secunda 


Single-flowered Wintergreen " uniflora 















































































































Some Primitive Plants Of The 

Selkirks 

by Daisy Johnsoa/ 
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The genus Eguiseturn* 
(horsetails) is the only 
living representative of 
the once widely distrib- 
x v ^ ;v * ^ uted Phylum Sphenophyta. 

The horsetails grew very 
abundantly at our Base 
Camp site in the Sel¬ 
kirks . 

Some characteristics which make 
this a primitive form of plant include: 
rhizome (instead of a true root system), 
jointed stem which pulls apart very 
easily at the nodesj the green stem 
carries on photosynthesis. 

The horsetail is a more advanced 
plant form than the liverwort since it 
has simple vascular or conducting tis¬ 
sue. 

+ + + + 


Refer to Key on opposite page. 




Marchantia* (a liverwort) grows in mats on moist rocks and soil in 
shady~locations. It is a small inconspicuous plant. 

Of the fifteen phyla into which plant forms (including trees, of 
course) are classified, ten are made up of thallus plants, a thallus 
being a veiy simple plant body lacking true roots, stems, and leaves. 
Liverworts are thallus plants which have unisexual reproductive struc¬ 
tures, that is, the plants are dioecious or bearing reproductive 
elements in separate individuals. Liverworts have rhizoids for 
anchorage and absorption. 
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Classification 


1 . Marchantia 
2 o Polytrichum 
3. Equisetum 
U. lycopodium 
So Polystichum 

6 . Cycas 

7. Welwitchia 

8 . Ginkgo 
9o Sequoia 

10. Taxus 

11. Picea 

12. Pinus 

13. Juniperus 
Hi. Salix 

1 S» Ulimis 

16. Saururus 

17. Phoradendron 

18. Polygonum 

19. Quercus 

20. Juglans nigra 

21. Phytolacca 

22. Sanguinaria 

23. Magnolia 
21;. Sarracenia 
2 So Viola 

26 . Lathyrus 

27. Rosa 

28. Geranium 

29. Aceraceae 

30. Ceanothus 

31. Comus 

32. Oenothera 

33 . Ehodendron 
3U. Opuntia 

35 . Lysimachia 

36. Rudbeckia 

37 . Lonicera 

38. Convolvulus 

39. Althaea 

I 4 .O. Echinocystis 
ill. Gentiana 


KEY TO PLANT CHART ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


Common Names 

Liverwort 
Hairy-cap Moss 
Horsetail 
Club Moss 
Christmas Fern 
Cycad 

Maidenhair Tree 

Redwood 

Yew 

Spruce 

Pine 

Red Cedar 

Willow 

Elm 

Lizard's Tail 

Mistletoe 

Smartweed 

Oak 

Walnut 

Pokeweed 

Eloodroot 

Pitcher Plant 

Violet 

Pea 

Rose 

Cranesbill 
Maple 

New Jersey Tea 
Dogwood 

Evening Primrose 
Great Laurel 
Cactus 
Loosestrife 
Black-eyed Susan 
Honeysuckle 
Bindweed 
Marsh mallow 
Wild Cucumber 
Fringed Gentian 
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Related Forms 


Cottonwood, Aspen 
Hackberry, Hen?) 

Wild Pepper 

Comandra 

Dock, Buckwheat 

Birch, Alder 

Hickory, Pecan 

Chickweed 

Poppy 

Spice Bush, Tulip Tree 

Sundew 

Pansy 

Clover 

Strawberry, Blackberry 
Wood Sorrel, Flax 

Virginia Creeper, Grape 
Ginseng, Black Snakeroot 
Myrtle, Black Gum 
Azalea, Heather 

Shooting Star 

Aster, Goldenrod, Sunflower 
Elderberry, Snowberry 
Dodder, Phlox, Mint 
Cotton, Hibiscus 
Pumpkin, Squash 
Milkweed 


(Continued on page 









Classification 

Common Names 

Related Forms 

U2. 

Typha 

Cat-tail 

Bur-reed 

to. 

Sagittaria 

Arrowhead 

Pondweed 

to. 

Pontederia 

Pickerel Weed 

Spiderwort 

to. 

Arisaema 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

Call a. 

Skunk Cabbai 

to. 

Phleum 

Timothy 

Millet, 

Spike Rush 

to. 

Phoenix 

Date Palm 

Palmetto 

to. 

Canna 

Golden Canna 

Arrowroot, 

Ginger 

to. 

Liliflorae 

Day Lily 

Trillium, 
Onion, Rush 

5o. 

Cypripedium 

Mocassin Flower 

Coral Root, 0] 


Excerpt taken from THE SELKIRK RANGE by A.O. Wheeler 

"The Fern family has a large series of forms growing 

in the mountains, and the following genera are represented 

in the Selkirks:—Botrychium, Adiantum, Aspidium, Asplenium, 

Crytogramma, Cystopteris, Onoclea, Osraunda, Pellaea, 

Phegopteris, Polypodium, Pteris, Woodsea. Although 

no special examination has been made, Phegopteris 

alpestris and Aspidium Oriopteris have been collected 

on Avalanche mountain, they are very rare in Canada." 
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The Selkirks, this simmer, proved a sur¬ 
prising challenge for us Calif¬ 
ornians—-surprising because ve 
are not accustomed to scenery 
on the vertical-—everything 
up-ended—every peak a sharp 
pinnacle, every valley a deep 
trench. Yes, they were chal¬ 
lenging, but we were not the 
only ones who have been lured 
to and challenged to the Sel¬ 
kirks. Sight-seers and clim¬ 
bers, since the days of Whymper 
have been attracted to them. 

And what is more, our members 
accepted the challenge whole¬ 
heartedly as was evidenced by 
the long lines of climbers who 
left camp every morning for 
some mountain top or glacier. 

Glacier Station (site of 
our camp) is at the center of 
the Park, which extends about 
twelve miles in each direction. 

Glacier Park contains the most 
spectacular features of the Selkirk Mountains, 
which extend from the tip of the Big Bend to 



almost the International Border. The Columbia 

River practically encircles 
the Selkirks, excepting for 
a short section in the south¬ 
east corner where the Koot¬ 
enay River fills the gap to 
complete the encirclement. 

Actually there are two 
ranges of mountains and three 
great trenches which make 
this one the outstanding 
geological features of the 
Canadian Cordillera. To our 
east lay the Purcell Range 
which is separated from our 
mountains (The MacDonald- 
Sir Donald etc. group) by a 
straight, deep valley, the 
Purcell Trench, down which 
flows the Beaver River. We 
went down that trench on 
the railroad after leaving 
the Connaught Tunnel, follow¬ 
ing the twisting course of 
the Beaver River on our way 
to Golden. 
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To the east of the Purcells runs the 
Rocky Mountain Trench, one of the great valleys 
of the continent. It runs from below the Border 
to far up in Alaska and contains 
a peculiar type of river flow. 


Starting at the south 
end, we find the Kootenay 
flowing south toward the 
United States. At Canal 
Flats, while the Kooteney 
is flowing south, the Col¬ 
umbia starts its long jour¬ 
ney and flows north along 
the Trench. At Boat En¬ 
campment (at the tip of 
the Big Bend) the Canoe 
River flowing south in 
the Trench, joins the Col¬ 
umbia which here break 
through the Selkirks to 
flow west. Up near, and 
to the west of Mt. Robson, 
the Frazer River takes 
over and flows north in 
the Trench, after which 
it in turn gives way to 
branches of the Peace 
River, each flowing in 
a different direction. 


f?€vel 


You can get an idea 
of the immensity and depth 
of this Trench, when you re¬ 
collect that Golden is lo¬ 
cated at the 2900 foot 
elevation and that nearby 
Mt. Easier is 11,125 feet 
high for a differential of 
over 8200 feet. 
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The Big BgjvJ 


Clachnacudainn Mountains towered over it to the 
east, with the Monashee Mountains to the west, 
with the Columbia now flowing down its trough 
to the south. From Mt. Revelstoke we saw to 
south Mt. Albert 10,008 feet and below us lay 
the town of Revelstoke at an elevation of 1500 
giving us a depth of over 8500 feet—a trench 
deeper than the Grand Canyon. 


The tremendous depth of the val¬ 
leys in this region is due, in part, 
to their great antiquity. Let us 
compare this trenching process with 
our own Sierra. Our Sierra gran¬ 
ite is 60,000,000 years old and 
the range rose to its greatest 
height only a million years ago 
when valley trenching began 
in real earnest, while the 
glaciers were doing their 
most effective work during 
the last million years. 


Contrast this 
with rock formation 
that you and I climbed 
up on — Abbott, Gla¬ 
cier Crest, and partic¬ 
ularly on our way to 
Illecillewaet Glacier— 
they were over a billion 
years old. No one knows 
how often they have been 
up and down from the bot¬ 
tom of the ocean, but it 
is certain that these val¬ 
leys have been there, in 
a lesser or greater degree 
for hundreds of millions 
of years. 


To the west lies the valley we all remem¬ 
ber so well-the Selkirk Trench where we stood 

overlooking it on Mt. Revelstoke. There the 


These rivers (the Columbia, the Beaver and 
the Illecillevaet and their tributaries) have 
cut through the earth’s surface until they 










exposed some of the oldest of known rocks. In 
the Selkirks, we found rocks laid down in the 
Proterozoic and even Precambrian eras. That 
goes back to the time before life existed on 
this planet. These rocks have been so repeat¬ 
edly metamorphosed that they have completely 
changed form and we can’t tell whether they are 
sedimentary or igneous. We can say, however: 
"They’re good and firm and make for excellent 
climbing. n 

Then way back there when the land started 
to fold up in wrinkles and emerge from the sea 
(and animals left the ocean to become amphibi¬ 
ans) these rocky formations developed long un¬ 
dulating furrows, (running north and south) 
like those we see iii the Sierra. These were 
the fore-runners of the present ranges and 
trenches of the Selkirks and they antidate the 
Rocky Mountains by at least 100,000,000 years. 

Then started that astounding process we 
know as agradation—the mountains keep on 
rising, while the rivers attempt to keep the 
valleys as low as possible, down as near to 
sea level as they could. Thus while the val¬ 
leys remained at approximately to same eleva¬ 
tion, the mountains slowly rose higher and 
higher. 

These millions and millions of years of 
stream erosion carved deeply and kept on carv¬ 
ing, but they could not have done it without 
water. And. that brings in the other and most 
important factor. The Selkirks are right at 
the crossroads of the storm paths. It is 
possibly one of the rainiest spots in Canada 
(we know now from experience). That means 
plenty of snow (and glacial ice) in winter, 
and a maximum of rain in summer. If you slept 
near the Illecillewaet River, last simmer, and 
heard the boulders rolling over and over all 
night, you’d realize how much cutting down goes 
on in the millions of years that these rivers 


have been at work 


The presence of heavy glaciation up high 
on all sides near the summits, accounts for 
the presence of so many sharp pyramidal peaks 
in the region. The rock is tough and firm. 
Glaciers attack from three sides and undermine 
the walls. The solid rocky summits of Sir Don¬ 
ald, MacDonald, Tupper, Swiss Peaks, etc.man¬ 
aged to resist and resist. The glaciers 
lowered the levels of their amphitheaters 
under the vertical walls and were never able 
to cliubback up again. This has left these 
giants standing aloft above the surrounding 
ice-fields. 

And thus was formed—and still is being 
formed some of the grandest scenery on the 
American continent. But it took nature over 
a billion years to lay the foundations and 
rear the sculptured structure which it was 
our privilege to enjoy this past summer. 


***************************** 

a***#**#*##**## 

INTERESTING NOTE: The Selkirks were named in 
honor of Lord Thomas Douglas Selkirk, a Scot- 
ish nobleman. (1771—1820) He was the 
founder of the Selkirk colony on the Red 
river and one of the most enterprising patrons 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

On some of the early surveys the Selkirk 
range is shown as 'Nelson’s Mountains.’ 
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TREES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


BY DON WOODS 


Art by Daisy Johnson 


1. 

2 . 

3. 
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5 . 
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10 . 

11 . 

12 . 
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Some of the principal trees encountered on Mt. Revelstoke 

EVERGREENS 


Alaska Cedar or Yellow Cypress 
Alpine Fir or Balsam Fir 
Douglas Fir, Douglas Spruce 
Engelmann Spruce 
Lovely Fir 

Mountain Hemlock or Black Hemlock 


Chamaecyparis nootkatensis 
Abies lasiocarpa 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia 
Picea engelmani 
Abies amabilis 
Tsuga mertensiana 
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Same trees encountered above Glacier, B.C. 


In addition, in Larch Valley above Valley of Ten Peaks and in 
Plain of the Six Glaciers, above Lake Louise, we saw: 

Alpine Larch or Lyall's Larch Larix lyalli 


BROADLEAVES 

Found above Revelstoke and in Selkirks 


Balm of Gilead or Balsam Poplar 

Black Cottonwood or Black Poplar 

Mountain Alder 

Mountain Ash 

Mountain or Dwarf Willow 

Quaking Aspen 

Sitka Alder 

Western Birch 

Western Black Willow 


Populus balsamifera 
Populus trichocarpa 
Alnus tenuifolia 
Pyrus sitchensis 
Sal lx 

Populus tremuloides 
Alnus sitchensis 
Betula alba 
Salix lasiandra 
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SOME BIROS OF THE SELKIRKS 

BY ANNE ANGL£A\IRE 



An active contingent of birders observed 
many interesting species, a number of which were 
lifetime '*firsts" for several of us. It had not 
taken long for the devotees of things avian to 
find one another and to commence activity. The 
species were not as plentiful as nad been ex¬ 
pected, Warden Henderson explaining that the 
want of abundance of all wildlife, including 
birds, was due to the cold average temperatures 
and the northern latitude. 

Warblers were the most cooperative family 
in point of species. The^following is a census 
of the 26 species which were reported: 


on Asulkan Glacier, the Pipits on the tundra of 
the Sentinel Pass Trail above Moraine Lake, and 
the Crows on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
tracks at Glacier Station. There was a report 
of a large bird's foot-prints extending for 
some distance on Asulkan Glacier, which from 
the description could have been those of the 
Golden Eagle. Birds were only occasionally 
seen or heard on the trails. 

Contributors to the list were: Amy Bum- 
stead, Daisy and Dick Johnson, Harriet Mundy, 
Jean and Frank Noel, Linda Woods, and Anne and 
Ken Anglemire. 


Mountain Bluebird 
Catbird 

Chestnut-Backed Chickadee 
Mountain Chickadee 
Crow (Western) 

Clark's Nutcracker 
Franklin's Grouse 
Canada (Rocky Mountain) Jay 
Steller's Jay 


Pink-Sided Junco 
Eastern Kingbird 
Golden-Crowned Kinglet 
Lazuli Bunting 
Gray-Crowned Rosy Finch 
Fox Sparrow 
White-Crowned Sparrow 
Vaux Swift 
Hermit Thrush 


Most of the birds were seen in and about 
camp. However, the Eastern Kingbird was seen 
in the vicinity of Revelstoke, the Rosy Finches 
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Varied Thrush 
Audubon's Warbler 
Macgillivray's Warbler 
Nashville (Calaveras) Warbler 
Wilson's (Pileolated) Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Bohemian Waxwing 
Water Ouzel 












GLOSSARY OF A FEW GLACIER AND MOUNTAIN TERMS 


EERGSCHEDND 

The great crevasse separating the commencement of a snow- 
field from the mountain side. 

CREVASSE 

A crack extending into the ice^ often of great width and depth* 

DRY GLACIER 

The lower part of the glaciei where it is free from snow. 

MORAINES 

The piles of rocks and stone? surrounding a glacier and which 
have been transported by it. 

MOULIN 

A shaft or well cut through a glacier by a stream. 

NEVE 

The snow-field from which a glacier flows. 

SERAC 

An ice tower formed by the intersection of transverse and 
longitudinal crevasses. 

TONGUE or 
SNOUT 

The end of the glacier; the forefoot. 

ARETE 

The sharp ridge, edge or rocky spur of a mountain. Used 
in connection with snow as well as rock. 

COL 

The crest of a neck or-pass between two mountain peaks 
usually though not necessarily covered with snow. 

COULOIR 

A gully, depression or ravine in the steep sides of a 

mountain or peak, generally though not necessarily filled with snow, 

DIVIDE 

The height of 1 and between two drainage basins. The watershed. 

FIRN 

Accumulated snow before it has been consolidated into the ice 
of a glacier, corresponds to neve or snow-field above a glacier. 

GENDARME 

Name applied to an isolated rock tower or pinnacle, separated from 
the mass of which it had originally been a part. 

SCREE 

Pile of loose broken rock at the foot of a cliff. 

GRAT 

An edge or ridge, corresponds to arete. 


























IN MEMORIAL 


Major E. R* (Rex) Gibson 
By Lynda R. Woods 


Rex Gibson was born in Great Britain about 
1890 and served his country as a Captain during 
the First World War and later in the Second World 
War es a Major. Soon after the first war he came 
to Canada and became an active member of the Ed¬ 
monton Section of the Alpine Club of Canada. He 
began climbing in the Tonquin Valley as early as 
1927. His mountaineering skill was great and 
his enthusiasm infectious. He led all other 
climbers in the number of Canadian first ascents. 
For many years he was an efficient and capable 
manager of the A. C. C. ski camps. He also 
trained the Lovat Scouts in mountaineering tac¬ 
tics during the Second War. 

Exploration of little known areas became one 
of his great interests and yearly he ventured 
into new territory to discover fresh fields for 
mountaineering activity. One such area was the 
Lloyd George Mtns., with no less a personage than 
Frank Smythe, of Mt. Everest fame. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the American-Canadian expedition to Mount 
McKinley during the Second War. 

In 1948 he married Miss Ethne Gale, also of 
England, an active A. C. C. climber and- skier. 
They lived at Saanichton on Vancouver Island, B. 
C. They have a small daughter Kathy. 

In 1955 he was elected President of the A. 

C. C. this summer was re-elected for another 
two-year term. During his term of office the 
club celebrated its 50th Anniversary on the site 
used by the Sierra Selkirk Base Camp this summer. 


Rex was an enthusiastic mountaineer. He 
lived and breathed mountains and mountain lore. 
He was an efficient camp leader and songster, 
with an inexhaustible repertoire of British and 
other folk songs. Positive and curt, he mar¬ 
shaled his expeditions with military precision, 
but on the mellower side he had a deep spiritual 
feeling for the mountains. This summer in the 
Tonquin Valley A. C. C. camp he chose as his 
topic for the Sunday service, "Mountains of the 
Bible". Little did he dream that less than a 
month later one of his beloved mountains would 
become his sepulchre. 

The entire mountaineering world was shocked 
when radio, television and newspapers announced 
his tragic death while attempting the first as¬ 
cent of Howson Peak in the northern Coast Range 
of B. C. Leading his fourth assault on this 
peak in as many years, a rock from high on the 
peak struck him on the head, and he and his two 
companions fell 300 feet. Internal injuries 
made it impossible to move him from a narrow 
ledge. His party performed heroically in try¬ 
ing to save his life but he died an hour before 
the rescue party arrived. In his last deliri¬ 
ous hours he thought he had been rescued and he 
thanked his friends for bringing him to the hos¬ 
pital. The accident occurred on Sunday, August 
18, and Rex died two days later. 

#**#**#*#*#*******#'#*'** 
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THE ALPINE CLUB of CANADA 


Number 63 THE GAZETTE November, 1957 


With sincere sorrow and regret we report the accidental 
death, on August 20th, of Major E. R. Gibson, M.C., A.C., 
President of The Alpine Club of Canada. The accident occur¬ 
red on Howson Peak, in the Howson Range, where Rex and 
four other members had gone after the close of the Moat 
Lake Camp. 

A memorial service was held in the church of St. Stephen, 
Saanichton, B.C., on September 14th. Members of the Club 
from. Victoria, Vancouver, and Winnipeg attended the service 
which was a beautiful and impressive one. The sympathy of 
all our members goes out to Mrs. Gibson and her daughter, 
Kathie. 


THE ACCIDENT 

All members of the Alpine Club of Canada will have been shock¬ 
ed to learn of the death of our late President, Rex Gibson, following 
a mountaineering accident which occurred August 18th on Howson 
Peak. Mount Howson is in the Coast Range some forty miles east 
of Terrace, B.C. Rex had explored this region in previous years 
with his chosen friends, and on this, the fourth expedition, he was 
accompanied by Sterling Hendricks, Alex Faberge, Don Hubbard, 
and A1 Peterson. 

On August 18th Rex Gibson, Sterling Hendricks, and Don Hub¬ 
bard were attempting to reach the summit of Howson Peak by the 
north-west ridge. The accident occqrred at about the 6000 level 
while the party was ascending a snow couloir. Rex was leading; 
cutting steps. Apparently a falling rock struck Rex on the head; 
he collapsed and fell on Hubbard who was immediately below him. 
Hubbard was knocked off balance and the two slid down the couloir 
much entangled, ending up in the avalanche shute which extended 
the length of the couloir. The icy nature of the shute made it 
almost impossible for Hubbard to help in checking their fall; while 
the nature of the injury sustained by Rex made it impossible for 
him to help. The strain on the rope was too much for Hendricks 
to hold indefinitely and eventually the three fell (slid and bumped) 
another 300' before being stopped by landing in a depression filled 
with icy water. Hubbard and Hendricks extricated themselves; 
but Rex remained unconscious. Hubbard had sustained tom liga¬ 
ments and severe bruises in his right leg; Hendricks had broken 
his left upper arm and suffered other undetermined injuries. (Sub¬ 
sequent medical examination revealed that Hendricks had a broken 
seventh rib and crushing of the first lumbar vertebra). Somehow 
Hubbard and Hendricks managed to move Rex to a small sloping 
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ledge at the side of the couloir. Here he was secured with rope, 
Hubbard stood by while Hendricks went for help. 

Credit for the eventual safety of these two survivors must go to 
Sterling Hendricks who under most painful circumstances managed 
to reach camp at Sandpiper Lake after 30 hours of travail. Fa¬ 
berge and Peterson went immediately to the rescue of the other 
two, only to find that Rex had died about two hours before their 
arrival and two days after the accident. It appears that Rex was 
not conscious of much discomfort or pain during this time; it must 
have been a long and lonely vigil for Hubbard. Faberge and Peter¬ 
son brought Hubbard down the lower part of the snow couloir 
and back to camp. All of the survivors reached Terrace in reason¬ 
able time by plane. 


It is hoped that a ground party 
to erect a cairn to the memory of 


will visit the area next season 
Rex. 


—E. C. B. 


A number of letters were received by the Secretary expressing 
regret for the untimely death of our President and appreciation of 
his contribution to mountaineering in Canada. It was thought 
that the following one from the members of the Sierra Club Sel¬ 
kirk Base Camp would be appreciated by our members. 

Alpine Club of Canada 
c/o L. C. Wilson, Secy., 

1408 Gladstone Road, 

Calgary, Alberta. 


Dear friends: 

We, the members of the Sierra Club Base Camp, wish to express 
to the Alpine Club of Canada our deepest sympathy in the recent 
loss of your well-known President, Major Rex Gibson. It is indeed 
regrettable that the mountains should strike out tragically at one 
so skilled and experienced, so much at home in the rpountains, and 
one who loved them with such intensity for so many years. 

At one of our campfires on the very spot where, just one year 
previously, Rex Qibson had conducted your 50th Anniversary Ser¬ 
vice our leader called for a moment of silence and the reading of 
the poem, “Mountaineer and Mountains,” from your current Jour¬ 
nal. These lines, which Rex loved so much, were read by the one 
who wrote them and were an impressive and fitting tribute to the 
passing of a great mountaineer. 

Everyone in Camp was especially grateful to your Club for the 
helpful suggestions received from your President in planning the 
location of the 1 camp and the various hikes and climbs in this de¬ 
lightful region. Even those who did not know Rex felt that in 
his passing they had lost a mountain friend. 

With sincerest regrets, 

Members of the Sierra .Club Selkirk Base Camp, 
Oliver Kehrlein, 

Leader. 
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ASHLEY LAKE AND IRON MOUNTAIN 
Third Period - August 4 to 17. 1957 
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WILDERNESS BASE CAMP - MONARCH DIVIDE 
July 8 to 20, 1957 
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SIERRA CLUB BASE CAM 
SELKIRK MOUNTAINS 

Glacier National Park, British Columbia 
August 19 to 31 > 1957 
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